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NOTICE. 



The papers contained in this volume bave been prepared in 
conformity with the rule of the Commandery of Ohio, relating to 
historical papers, which provides that : 

** The Recorder shall solicit Companions to prepare papers for 
the Commandery, relating to their experiences and observations in 
the battles and campaigns of the late War of the Rebellion, one of 
which shall be read at each stated meeting ; and he shall publish 
all such papers, as fast as a sufficient number is collected, in a vol- 
ume or volumes, uniform in size and style with volumes one and 
two of the Commandery's * Sketches of War History.* " 

W. H. CHAMBEKLIN, 

Recorder. 
. Cincinnati, April 30, 1896. 
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SKETCHES OF WAR HISTORY. 



MY FIRST DAY UNDEE FIRE AT SHILOH. 

BY E. C. DAWES, 
Major Flfty-tblrd Ohio Infantry, Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel United States Volantecrs. 

The Fifty-third Ohio Regiment, in which I served, 
began to recruit at Jackson, Ohio, early in September, 1861. 
Its organization was not finally completed until February, 
1862, when it was ordered to report at Paducah, Kentucky, 
where it arrived February 23d. 

The colonel of the regiment, Jesse J. Appier, was a 
man about fifty years of age, but of fine presence. In early 
life he had served for a time on the sloop of war Hornet. 
He had little education, but much general intelligence; 
good ideas of discipline, but no knowledge of drill nor of 
the army regulations. The lieutenant-colonel, R. A. Ful- 
ton, was also past middle age. He was ignorant of mili- 
tary affairs, but there was no braver man in the army. 
The major, H. S. Cox, was a comparatively young man ; 
he had been a member of the Lew. Wallace Zouave Com- 
pany before the war, and had been at the battle of Bull 
Run as sergeant in the First Ohio. He was expected to 
drill the regiment, but owing to ill-health he never did, 
and the regiment had not had a battalion drill when it 
went to the field. I was the adjutant. I graduated at 

(1) 
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2 Sketches of War History. 

s 

Marietta College in June, 1861, and, with two exceptions, 
was the youngest officer in the regiment. 

March 7th, at Paducah, the regiment received its arms, 
and on the same day embarked on steamers for Savannah, 
Tennessee. March 15th, the regiment, then a part of the 
Third Brigade of General Sherman's Fifth Division, landed 
at Pittsburgh, and on the 19th was encamped on the Rea 
Farm, one-half mile south of Shiloh Chapel. 

There were three regiments in the brigade — Seventy- 
seventh, Fifty-seventh, and Fifty-third Ohio. The right of 
the brigade rested on the Corinth road in front of Shiloh 
Church. The line extended south, parallel with the road, 
and the brigade front was west. Buckland's brigade, 
which joined ours on the right, faced south. Our regi- 
ment was on the left of the brigade, and was separated 
from the Fifty-seventh Ohio by an interval of some two 
hundred yards. 

The nearest troops on our left, or rather in our rear, 
were Prentiss' division, just one-half miile away. 

Colonel Jesse Hildebrand, of the Seventy-seventh 
Ohio, our brigade commander, was past sixty years of age. 
He was a major-general of Ohio militia, and he probably 
knew something of ancient tactics, but he never mastered 
the intricacies of Hardee. Though commander of the 
brigade, he retained personal command of the Seventy- 
seventh Ohio, his own regiment, and required its adjutant 
to act also as adjutant of the brigade. He had no staff", 
and not even a mounted orderly, and his headquarters 
were on the extreme right of the brigade, just by the old 
church. 
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My First Day Under Fire at Shiloh. 3 

For a better understanding of the general situation, 
perhaps I should say, that, upon representations made by 
General Ilalleck, General McClellan, then general-in-chief 
of the armies of the United States, soon after the capture 
of Fort Donelson, directed that General Grant be relieved 
from the command of his army in the field, and that the 
command be given to General C. F. Smith. Under Gen- 
eral Smith's orders, and upon the recommendation of 
General Sherman, Pittsburgh Landing was chosen as the 
point to contentrate the army. General Smith was ren- 
dered unfit for duty by a severe accident about the 
middle of March, and General Grant resumed command 
of the army in the field, with headquarters at Savannah. 
The correspondence indicates that in his own absence Gen- 
eral Grant regarded General Sherman as in command of all 
the troops at Pittsburgh, except the division of General 
McClernand, who outranked him. This was natural 
enough, as Sherman was the only division commander in 
the Army of the Tennessee, who had graduated at West 
Point and served in the old army. 

On Friday, April 4th, there was a considerable skir- 
mish about one mile in front of our camp. Some prisoners 
were captured. They were confined in Shiloh Church 
over night. I did not see them. Those who did reported 
that they claimed to be the advance of a great army, that 
would drive us into the river the next day. 

Saturday, April 5th, was a day of rumors. Colonel 
Appier was very uneasy. About four o'clock in the after- 
noon, some mounted men were seen at the end of the field, 
Bouth of our camp. The colonel sent an officer with a 
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4 Sketches of War History. 

platoon of men through the woods to find out who they 
were, and to bring them in, if enemies. The men were 
gone some time, a few shots were heard, and the officer re- 
turned, reporting that the mounted men had escaped him 
and his men had been fired upon, by what appeared to be 
a picket line of men in butternut clothes. 

Colonel Appier ordered the regiment in line and sent 
the quartermaster, Lieutenant J. W. Fulton, to General 
Sherman with this report. By the time the regiment was 
formed, the quartermaster came back and said in the hear- 
ing of many of the men : " Colonel Appier, General Sher- 
man says : Take your d d regiment to Ohio. There is 

no enemy nearer than Corinth.'' There was a laugh at 
the colonel's expense, and the regiment broke ranks with- 
out waiting for an order. 

At seven o'clock p. m., Colonel Ilildebrand sent word 
to Colonel Appier that General Sherman had been to his 
tent, and told him that the force in front of our army had 
been definitely ascertained to be two regiments of cavalry, 
two regiments of infantry, and one battery of artillery. 
He had directed Colonel Hildebrand to send the Seventy- 
seventh Ohio Regiment at 6:30 a. m., Sunday, April 6th,. 
out the Corinth road to a point known as the See House, 
about one and one-half miles from Shiloh Church, to sup- 
port a movement of our cavalry, intended to attack and 
drive away or capture the part of this force in our imme- 
diate front. Colonel Appier sent me to each company 
commander with this information. He was not entirely 
satisfied, however, and ordered a picket of sixteen men 
sent to the southern end of the Rea field, with orders to 
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My First Day Under Fire at Shiloh. 5 

report any movement of troops in their front, and to return 
to camp at daybreak, but under no circumstances to fire, 
unless attacked. Mindful of General Sherman's message, 
he did not report this action to either brigade or division 
headquarters. 

About four oV*lock Sunday morning. Colonel Appier 
came to my tent and called: "Adjutant, get up, quick." 
I hurried out and walked with him to the left of the camp. 
We could hear occasional shots beyond our pickets. He 
said he had been up all night, and that there had been con- 
stant firing. While we were standing there, our picket of 
sixteen men came in. They reported that they had heard 
a good deal of firing, and were sure that there was a large 
force in our front. The firing increased, for three compa- 
nies sent out by Colonel Peabody of Prentiss' division had 
found the Confederate line and attacked it. 

The colonel sent me to form' the regiment; then, 
called me back, directed me to go to Colonel Hildebrand ; 
again called me back, and finally sent a soldier to the bri- 
gade picket line, which was not three hundred yards away, 
to ascertain and report the facts. Before the soldier was 
out of camp, a man of the Twenty-fifth Missouri Regi- 
ment, shot in the arm, came hurrying toward us, and cried 
out : " Get into line ; the rebels are coming !" 

Colonel Appier hesitated no longer, but ordered the 
long roll, and formed the regiment on its color line. The 
only mounted officers in the regiment then were the lieu- 
tenant-colonel and the quartermaster. He sent one of 
these to Colonel Hildebrand and one to General Sherman 
with the report of the wounded man. General Sherman's 
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quarters were nearer to us than Colonel Hildebrand's, and 
the quartermaster returned first, and said, this time in a 
lower tone: "General Sherman says, * You must be badly 
scared over there/ '* 

The lieutenant-colonel brought from Colonel Hilde- 
brand an order to send two companies to re-enforce the 
picket. Two companies were sent. An officer of our 
regiment, just out of bed, came running to the line half- 
dressed, and cried out : " Colonel, the rebels are crossing 
the field!" pointing to the long open field south of our 
camp. Colonel Appier ordered the regiment to move to 
the left of the camp, facing south, and directed me to go 
at the head of the regiment and halt it at the proper point. 
As we filed left, one of the companies that had been sent 
to support the pickets came back through the brush, the 
captain exclaiming, as he took his place in line: "The 
rebels out there are thicker than fleas on a dog's back." 
A messenger from Colonel Hildebrand came, ordering the 
movement we were executing. I halted the regiment at 
the proper point, and, looking to the right, saw the Con- 
federate line of battle apparently within musket shot, and 
moving directly toward our right flank. 

The sun had arisen in a clear sky, and the bright gun 
barrels of the advancing line shone through the green 
leaves. I gave the command, "Front! left dress!" and, 
hastening to Colonel Appier, who was in rear of the center 
of the regiment, said in a low tone : " Colonel, look to the 
right." Colonel Appier looked up, and, with an exclama- 
tion of astonishment, said : " This is no place for us ;" and 
commanded : " Battalion, about face ; right wheel !" 
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At this time, about 6:45 a. m., the tenta were standing, 
the sick were still in the camps, the sentinels were pacing 
their beats, the officers' servants and company cooks were 
preparing breakfast, the details for brigade guard and fa- 
tigue duty were marching to their posts, and in our regi- 
ment the sutler shop was open. This order brought the 
regiment back through its camp. Colonel Appier, march- 
ing in front, cried out a number of times, in the loudest 
tones of his shrill, clear voice : " Sick men to the rear !" 
It is needless to add that they obeyed. The regiment 
halted at the brow of the elevation in rear of the officers' 
tents, marched ten paces forward, faced about, and the men 
lay down in the brush where the ground began to slope 
the other way. 

While the men were marching back through the camp, 
the Confederate skirmishers fired upon them. No one was 
hit, and there was no confusion. Two pieces of artillery 
of Waterhouse's battery took position on the right of the 
regiment, as it halted, and General Sherman and staff rode 
along its front, stopping a few paces in front of the sixth 
company. 

Captain Jones, Lieutenant Starkey, and myself stood 
on the high ground in front of Company A. Geneml 
Sherman with his glass was looking along the prolonga- 
tion of the line of the regiment at the troops march- 
ing across the end of the Rea field, and did not notice the 
line on his right. Lieutenant Eustice H. Ball, of Company 
E of our regiment, had risen from a sick bed, when he 
heard Colonel Appier's command, and was walking along 
in front of the line of his company. I saw the Confederate 
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skirraishera emerge from the brush which fringed the little 
stream in front of the regiment's camp, halt and raise their 
guns. I called to him, " Ball, Shermrfn will be shot." He 
ran toward the general, crying out, " General, look to your 
right." General Sherman dropped his glass, and looking 
to the right saw the advancing line of Hardee's corps, 
threw up his hand, and exclaimed, " My God, we are at- 
tacked !" The skirmishers tired ; an orderly fell aead by 
the general's side. Wheeling his horse, he galloped back, 
calling to Colonel Appier, as he passed him, "Appier, hold 
your position ; I will support you." 

The view from the high ground where I stood at this 
time was one never to be forgotten. In front were the 
steadily advancing lines of Hardee's corps, marching in 
perfect order, and extending until lost to sight in the tim- 
ber on either flank. In an open space in the Corinth road 
a battery was unlimbering. Directly in front of the spot 
where General Sherman's orderly lay dead, there was a 
group of mounted officers and a peculiar flag — dark blue, 
with a white center. 

The camps of Bucklaud's and Hildebrand's brigades 
were in sight ; all the regiments were in line, those of 
Buckland were marching forward ; there were great inter- 
vals between them, for sickness had made heavy inroads in 
the ranks. All of the tents were standing. From the 
rear of all the camps hundreds of men were hastening to 
the rear. These were the sick, the hospital attendants, the 
teamsters, the cooks, the officers' servants, the sutlers, and 
some who should have been in line. In great numbers, and 
without arms, they streamed back through the camps of 
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My First Day Under Fire at Shiloh. 9 

General McClernand's division, carrying the news of the 
attack, announcing their commands, and giving reason 
for the report that the entire front line had given way 
without firing a shot. There was a sharp rattle of mus- 
ketry far to the left, on General Prentiss' front. The long 
roll was beating in McClernand's camps. The Confederate 
battery fired, its first shot cutting oft' a tree top above our 
Company A. The two pieces of Waterhouse's battery each 
fired a shot, limbered up, and returned to the battery camp ; 
a Confederate regiment came through the line of our offi- 
cers' tents ; Colonel Appier gave the command to fire ; there 
was a tremendous crash of musketry on the whole front 
of Hildebrand's and Buckland's brigades. The battle was 
fairly on. 

The hour marked by the first cannon shot was seven. 
The first fire of our men was very eftective. The Confed- 
erate line fell back, rallied, came forward, received another 
volley, and again fell back, when our colonel, who was be- 
hind the left wing, cried out, " Retreat, and save your- 
selves." 

Two or three companies on the right, whose command- 
ers did not hear this order, stayed until they saw the re- 
mainder of the regiment going back in confusion, and then 
marched back, in order, to a ravine in rear of a regiment 
of McClernand's division which had just come forward. 
Here the regiment was rallied without difficulty. General 
McClernand was there, and in person ordered it into posi- 
tion in front of General Sherman's headquarters, designat- 
ing the point where the right should rest. The regiment 
marched to the position indicated. The colonel walked 
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quietly along uear the front. There were many bullets 
singing through the air, but he paid no attention to them. 
In its new place the two right companies, A and F, were 
separated some thirty yards from the remainder of the regi- 
ment by a deep but short ravine. Colonel Appier remained 
with them while I went to the left. 

One of McClernand's regiments went to our front and 
at once became hotly engaged. Waterhouse's battery was 
firing down the ravine between our camp and the Fifty- 
seventh Ohio camp. A good many men in our left were 
shot here by a fire which they could not return because of 
McClernand's regiment in our front. 

As I turned to go back from the left to the right, I saw 
the Fifty-seventh Ohio, which had been fighting on its color 
line, falling back through its camp, its ranks broken by the 
standing tents, despite the eftbrts of its gallant lieutenant- 
colonel; A. V. Rice, the only field oflicer with it. It seemed 
to me we could help them by moving the length of a regi- 
ment to our right and perhaps save the line. I ran to 
where the colonel was lying on the ground behind a tree, 
and stooping over said, " Colonel, let us go and help the 
Fifty-seventh ; they are falling back." He looked up ; his 
face was like ashes ; the awful fear of death was on it ; he 
pointed over his shoulder with his thumb in an indefinite 
direction, and squeaked out in a trembling voice, *' No ; 
form the men back here." Our miserable position flashed 
upon me. We were in the front of a great battle. Our 
regiment never had a battalion drill. Some men in it had 
vever fired a gun. Our lieutenant-colonel had become lost 
in the confusion of the first retreat, the major was in the 
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hospital, and our colonel was a coward ! I said to him, 
with an adjective not necessary to repeat, " Colonel, I will 
not do it !" He jumped to his feet, and literally ran away. 

The sergeant-major, W, B. Stephenson, who was an 
old college friend, had followed me up to the line. I said 
to him, " Go, quick, and order each company to close up 
to the right." I went to Captain Wells S. Jones, of Com- 
pany A, and said, " Captain, you are in command; Appier 
has run away. I have ordered the regiment to close up 
to the right ; let us help the Fifty-seventh." He replied, 
"All right, get the men together ; tell every company com- 
mander my order is to stay at the front, and come back 
as quick as you can." 

I ran down the line, stopping a moment to speak to 
brave old Captain Percy, of Company F. Ho swung his 
sword over his head and said, " Tell Captain Jones I am 
with him. Let us charge ! " 

" Wait till we get together," I replied, and he as- 
sented. Just then the regiment in our front which had 
been fighting most gallantly broke to the rear. I passed 
across the ravine and met the sergeant-major, who said, 
" The men have all gone." Where or why they went, we 
could not then imagine. 

It transpired that our brigade commander had ridden 
over and ordered them back to " the road." He did not 
designate what road ; they expected him to conduct them, 
and went back until they found a road and remained there 
until Major Fearing with the remnant of the Seventy- 
seventh came along, when they placed themselves under 
his command. I went back to Captain Jones, who had 
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moved a little way to the right, and had directed the fire 
of Companies A and F to protect, as far as possible, the 
flank of the Fifty-seventh. Bullets now began to come 
from our left. The battery swung around and began to 
fire almost to its rear. Men from Prentiss' division were 
passing very rapidly behind us. The Seventeenth Illinois 
Regiment came up in beautiful order, and, forming on the 
right into line, on our left, began to fire at the Confederates 
who were coming now from the south-east. We continued 
firing almost west. 

There was a soldier, A. C. Voris, in the Seventeenth 
Illinois, whose relatives at home I knew, and whose ac- 
quaintance I had made a few days before the battle. I 
saw him as the regiment came up, and asked him (he was 
a veteran of Fredericktown and Fort Donelson) to come 
with us. He replied, "Ask the captain." The captain 
said, " Voris is a good man, he may go," but said to him, 
" Watch the regiment and don't get lost." Voris came 
with me. He was a brave, cool man. First he found 
some Enfield rifie cartridges for Company A, and filled 
their nearly empty boxes. Next he went along the line, 
telling the men he had seen the elephant before, and had 
learned that the way to meet him was to keep cool, shoot 
slow, and aim low. He said, " Why its just like shooting 
squirrels, only these squirrels have guns, that's all." 
Pretty soon he called out " Good-bye," and as he hur- 
ried to his company, I saw his regiment moving by the 
left flank. 

The Confederates had now captured three of Water- 
house's guns. They swarmed around them like bees. 
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They jumped upon the guns, and on the hay bales in the 
battery camp, and yelled like crazy men. Captain Jones 
moved our little squad, now reduced to about forty men, 
to join Lieutenant-Colonel Rice, commanding the Fifty- 
seventh Ohio, who was still making a fight on the left of 
Shiloh Church. Of seventy men in Companies A and F, 
nineteen had been killed or wounded, eight or ten had 
gone to the rear with badly wounded men, one had fallen 
in a hole, and when pulled out had permission to go to the 
rear by the most expeditious route. 

No orders had been issued in our brigade in regard to 
care of the wounded. No stretchers were provided. No 
8tret<;her bearers had been detailed. We had not yet 
learned that in victory was the only battle-field human- 
ity. When a man was wounded, his comrades took him to 
the rear, and thus many good soldiers were lost to the 
firing line. 

We joined Colonel Rice, and, together with his men, 
drove back a disorderly line that was pursuing us, and 
then, with the Seventy-seventh Ohio, made a line parallel 
with the Corinth road, the right of this line resting near 
Shiloh Chapel,. and the left extending toward the river. 
In other words, the brigade had swung around on the old 
church, as a pivot, until we were now firing exactly to the 
rear of our camps or nearly due. east. ' 

There was a good deal of disorder here. Every body 
wanted cartridges. There were three kinds of guns in 
our brigade and six in the division, all requiring ammuni- 
tion of different c*aliber. Of our brigade not over four 
hundred men were present. The brigade commander had 
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disappeared. Daring the first fight he had displayed the 
most reckless gallantry. At one time he rode his horse 
directly between the opposing lines of battle, but when the 
Seventy-seventh and Fifty-seventh Regiments were driven 
from their camps, he assumed that their usefulness was at 
an end, and rode away and tendered his services to Gen- 
eral McClernand for staff" duty. This line was soon 
broken ; bullets came from too many points of the com- 
pass. The situation was aptly described by a man who 
was hit on the shin with a glancing ball. It hurt him 
awfully and he screamed out. His captain said, " Go to 
the rear." As the line broke and began to drift through 
the brush, this soldier came limping back and said, " Cap, 
give me a gun. This blamed .fight aint got any rear.^' 

On the Purdy road, two regiments of Buckland's 
brigade, the Forty-eighth and Seventy-second Ohio were in 
line. Our men and the Fifty-seventh fell in with the 
Forty-eighth Ohio. Here was more confusion than I saw 
at any time during the day. The troops who retained^ 
their organization were in good enough shape, but there 
were many disorganized men ; the road was almost block- 
aded with teams hurrying from the battle, line; a battery 
was trying to get into position ; the Confederates charged ; 
there was a brisk fire for a few moments. Our line gave 
way at all points. As the. line began to waver one of our 
men called to me, "See that cannon." There was a brass 
gun stuck between two small trees, apparently abandoned 
by all but one man who sat on the wheel horse crying. I 
took seven of our men who were near me and called to 
Colonel Rice, who took a dozen or more of his men. In 
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a moment we broke down the saplings and released the 
gun. 

Looking for the regiment we had left, we saw no one 
at all. We hurried to join the nearest troops and fell in 
with the Seventieth Ohio Regiment, which we now saw for 
the first time. I have no idea where we were, and think 
no one else had. All around was a roar of musketry ; im- 
mediately about us was the silence literally of death, for 
the ground was strewn with the slain of both armies. 
Colonel Cockerill rode at the head of his regiment in a 
perfectly cool matter of fact way, as if it was his custom 
to pass through such scenes every Sunday morning. He 
marched the regiment along the road — his official report 
says by the riglit flank, my recollection is by the left — 
several hundred yards, where I saw the sergeant-major of 
the Seventy-seventh Ohio Regiment in the brush near by. 

I called to him, " Where is the Seventy-seventh ? '' 
" I do n't know," he replied, " I was captured this morning 
and just escaped." " Come with us," I said. " No," he 
answered, " I am going with this regiment," pointing to 
the right. 

I went out in the brush to see what he meant. In an 
open field on lower ground to our right was a regiment 
with full ranks, uniformed in blue, marching by flank to 
the drum beat. Their course was obliquely across the 
path of the Seventieth Regiment ; a few moments would 
bring them together. It did not seem possible that a 
Union regiment in such condition could be coming from 
the battle line. I said, " They are rebels. I am going to 
fire on them." He said, " They are not." The wind lifted 
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the silken folds of their banner. It was the Louisiana 
State flag ! 

We all had guns, and dropped to our knees and fired. 
The men on the road saw us, ran forward, and a rattling 
volley ran along the line. The Louisianians broke in dis- 
order to their rear, and we marched unharmed past the 
point of danger. Colonel Cockerill in his oflScial report 
says, this was just at noon. 

Passing the head of a ravine, Colonel Kice, pointing 
to our left to a man on horseback, about two hundred 
yards away, said, " There is Major Sanger." Sanger was an 
oflScer of Oeneral Sherman's staff. I ran toward him 
(wherever I went the seven men of our regiment followed), 
waving my hat to attract his attention, I came up with him 
and said, *' Major, where is our brigade? " " I do n't know 
where any body is," he replied, " I just reported to General 
Hindman." * 

Just then a stand of grape came whirring through the 
air and struck under his horse, the horse ran away and I . 
never heard the rest of the story. 

A Confederate battery was now in position near the 
place where we left Colonel Rice. It did not seem best to 
try to drive it away with seven men, but the line of its fire 
was pretty certainly toward our troops. If we could follow 
it and not get shot we could surely find somebody. There 
was an old farm road along which we ran, falling on our faces 
at each report of the cannon. I think we went half a mile 
when I saw Colonel Hildebrand sitting on his horse by an 
old log barn intently watching the swaying lines and wav- 

* A Confederate general. 
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ing banners of troops, fighting across a long open field 
south. " Now, we are all right, " I said to our men, and 
directing them to lie down in a little gully I went to the 
colonel, and said, " Colonel where is the brigade ? " ** I 
do n't know ; go along down that road and I guess you will 
find some of them. I saw Jack Henricle out there just 
now." " Why do n't you come with us, get the men 
together and do something ? " I said. " Go along down that 
road," he answered sharply, "I want to watch this fight." 

Cannon shot were whizzing through the air, bullets 
were spatting against the old barn. It was not an ideal 
place to tarry, so calling my men we followed the road, 
crossed the head of a deep ravine and found Lieutenant 
Henricle, a typical battle picture. His arm and shoulder 
were covered with blood, where a wounded man had fallen 
against him, his coat was torn by a bullet, his face was 
stained with powder, his lips were blackened by biting 
cartridges, he carried a gun. His eyes shone like fire. 
He was the man we long had sought. I said to him, 
" Jack, where is the brigade ? " He replied, " Part of your 
regiment and part of ours are right down this way a little 
way." I felt like falling on his neck and weeping for joy, 
but did not, and only said, " What time is it ? " I was 
amazed when after consulting his watch he replied, '*A. 
quarter to three o'clock." 

We walked rapidly down the road, and soon found 
that portion of our regiment which had fallen back early 
in the morning, about two hundred and fifty strong, now 
under command of Lieutenant-Colonel Fulton. Near them 
was the Seventy-seventh Regiment, having about the same 
2 
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number of men, commanded by Major B. D. Fearing. 
With them was a battery that had arrived at the landing 
that forenoon, had not yet been under fire, and had received 
no orders whatever. They were in front or south of the 
main road leading from Pittsburg Landing to Corinth, and 
several hundred yards west of some heavy guns, which I sup- 
pose were of the famous siege gun battery which figures so 
largely in all accounts of the battle. A few minutes after 
I reached the regiment, Captain Hammond, who was Gen- 
eral Sherman's A. A. G., rode up and gave to the com- 
mander of the battery an order which I did not hear, and 
then coming to us, cried out in an excited tone : " Sidney 
Johnston is killed ! Beauregard is captured ! Buell is 
coming! I want volunteei*s to go out and support this 
battery !" 

At the command "Attention !" our men fell in, and we 
marched out the main Corinth road to its junction with the 
road running from Hamburg to Crump's Landing; marched 
along it a little way to the right, then a short distance for- 
ward, where the battery went into position with our regi- 
ment on its left. My recollection is, that three pieces of 
the battery went perhaps a hundred yards to the right of 
the others and fired to the right oblique. The guns imme- 
diately with us fired directly to the front. The battery had 
hardly opened fire when it was answered by a Confederate 
battery with shot and shell. At first, the shells burst far 
behind us, and the round shot cut off* the limbs of the trees 
above our heads. But soon another Confederate battery 
began to fire at a different angle, so as to partially enfilade 
the line. This battery was served with remarkable skill. 
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In a very short time it had disabled two guns of our bat- 
tery and killed ten or twelve horses. Our battery men, 
however, stood up to their work until they had fired away 
their last round of ammunition. I suppose this artillery 
fire lasted an hour. I do not think a single man, either in 
our regiment or the battery, was killed or wounded. 

We lost one man, and this is the way we lost him : I 
was behind the center of our regiment, on one knee, 
watching the men who were lying down. Many of them 
were nervous, naturally enough, as this was the first con- 
siderable artillery tire they had ever been under. Imme- 
diately in front of me was a man who was {Particularly un- 
easy. In the hottest of the fire, he sprang to his feet and 
screeched out, in a voice clearly audible above the roar of 
the guns : " I must go to the river and see my brother ; he 's 
sick!" Involuntarily, I said: "What is the matter with 
him?" And away he went as rapidly as his feet could 
carry him. 

When our batteiy ceased firing, the Confederates 
ceased also, and the guns of the battery were hauled away, 
our men assisting. The regiment was then ordered to 
move back to the road, where it came in a line which had 
been formed, and which extended north and east as far as 
we could see. Three men were left to watch the front and 
report the expected advance of the enemy. Soon one ran 
in, with the report that a regiment of cavalry was filing 
into the ravine in front. Skirmishers were sent out all 
along the line, and the cavalry was quickly driven away. 
Oar fight for the day was over. A most infernal din broke 
out on our left, and seemed to extend to the river. Strag- 
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glers from the river bank catae running up behind us. 
We could not see the fight plainly enough to tell much of 
it, but we could readily tell that our people were making 
the most noise, and we were confident of success. 

In about one-half hour, the firing ceased almost as 
suddenly as it had begun. We were not quite certain 
what the result had been, so, on my own responsibility, I 
sent a reliable man to go down the line as far as possible 
and find out the situation. In the meantime, we had a 
sort of inspection of our men, and I distributed pieces of 
paper, torn from an old order book found on the ground^ 
to the company commanders, to take the names of the men 
present. 

One of the oflicers called to me to listen to the story 
of a man who had just come from the river. This man 
said : *' Our army has surrendered." I said : " How da 
you know?" He replied : "I saw them." I said: " How 
did they do it? What did you see ?" He replied : " I saw 
a regiment of our cavalry drawn up in a line on the river 
bank, each man standing at his horse's head, with his arms 
and accouterments lying at his feet, and a rebel oflicer go- 
ing along the line taking down the men's names." I said : 
" What do you propose to do about it?" He replied : *' I 
propose to get up a party and build a raft and float down 
the river to Paducah." I said : " Yon can 't get any men 
here. If the army has surrendered, and there is only one 
officer taking the names of all of them, he will get along 
to us about six months after our time is out." 

He disappeared, and in a few moments the man I had 
sent down the line came hurrying back with the cheering 
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news that in the last fight our men had been completely 
successful ; that he had seen Captain Jones, who, with our' 
Companies A and F, had taken part in the action on the 
extreme left with the Forty-eighth Ohio, and was now 
marching to us ; that Buell's advance division was crossing 
the river, and as a voucher for this statement he brought 
his brother with him, who was a sergeant in the Sixth 
Ohio Regiment of Buell's army. 

A number of men gathered around to hear this report. 
The sentiment of all was expressed by one, who said : " By 
golly, I knowed it. I told you so all the time. We are 
^oing to lick these fellows 6ut of their boots to-morrow. 
No army ever attacked another army on Sunday that did 
not finally get whipped." 

This was the end of my first day under fire. In the 
light of subsequent experience, I can see many things I 
might have done much better, but as I recall the circum- 
stances then existing, I have no apologies to make. 

Note by the Editor. — General Wells S, Jones, of Waverly, O., 
"who is the Captain Wells S. Jones mentioned in Colonel Dawes' paper, 
having been shown the proof sheets of this paper, and asked if he 
<!0uld tell who rallied the command, as told near the bottom of page 9, 
and also who gave the command "Attention" (middle of page 18), 
wrote in reply, suggesting that instead of General McClernand giving 
orders to the regiment in person, as told on page 9, the story should 
xun thus : 

" Captain Wells S. Jones seeing that the right flank of the regiment 
was in front of the enemy, instead of facing it in line of battle, went to 
•Colonel Appier and told him of the WTOug position, and proposed to 
him that he * right-face' the regiment and march by the right flank in 
the direction of the old Shiloh church, to a position in front of General 
Sherman's headquarters. Colonel Appier replied that that was just 
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what he wanted to do, and Captain Jones, without farther orders, moved 
the right of the regiment to the position named.'' 

General Jones continuing, writes: Colonel Dawes, seeing General. 
McClernand there ahout that time, may have thought, or may have been 
told, that McClernand ordered the above described movement, but I 
remember very distinctly that it was done just as I have narrated above^ 
and was suggested and carried out by myself. 

I was not present when the command "Attention" was given^ 
spoken of on page 18, having become detached from the main part of 
the regiment before that time, and did not join it again until after dark 
that night, but it is my impression that the Adjutant, £. C. Dawes, com- 
manded attention and prepared the regiment for moving forward. 

. Among all the officers I know I can not recall one who 
could take in more of a great battle than Dawes. He ought to have 
been a Major-General. 

Very truly yours, 

Waverly, O., February 4, 1896. WELLS S. JONES. 
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THE BATTLE OF MISSIONARY RIDGE. 

BY THOMAS J. WOOD, 
Late Major-General United Stales Volunteers. 

The battle of Missionary Ridge, in the popular concep- 
tion of the phrase, means the assault on the center of the 
Ridge, November 25, 1863. And this popular conception 
is correct; for, while there were other operations around 
Chattanooga between the 23d and 25th of November, 1863, 
the assault of the center of Missionary Ridge on the after- 
noon of November 25, 1863, was the decisive blow which 
shattered the center of the Confederate army (which, for 
sixty-three days, had held that dominant position), hurled 
that army into a precipitate and disorderly retreat, and de- 
termined the possession of the all-important strategic po- 
sition of Chattanooga permanently to the national army. 
The dramatic interest attached to the assault on the center 
of Missionary Ridge has further, in the popular concep- 
tion, served to obscure the other operations in the vicinity 
of Chattanooga at that time. 

To a just understanding of the difficulties attending 
the assault of the center of Missionary Ridge, as well as 
the importance of the success of the assault, some prelim- 
inary remarks and explanations are necessary. The Con- 
federate army consisted of eight divisions of infantry, ag- 
gregating forty-eight thousand muskets. Including the 
cavalry and artillery, a moderate estimate would place the 
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whole force at over fifty thousand combatants. The artil- ' 
lerjr equipment of the Confederate army amounted to one 
hundred and eighty-two field guns. But a very imperfect 
understanding of the defensive power of the Confederate 
army would be obtained by considering its numbers and 
equipment only. It occupied a position so strong natu- 
rally, and was so intrenched by military art, as to duplicate 
the defensive power of its numbers. 

During the week commencing on the 15th and ter- 
minating on the 22d of November, 1863, the niore sub- 
ordinate commanders of the Army of the Cumberland 
were twice summoned to department headquarters, to have 
the plan of operations, as it had been settled by General 
Grant, after consultation with his army commanders, ex- 
plained to them. The original plan of operations was 
briefly this : It was conceded, almost as an axiom, that a 
direct front attack of the enemy's works on the center of 
Missionary Ridge could not be made with a reasonable 
prospect of success ; or, if such an attack should be suc- 
cessful, it could only be at a great and unnecessary cost of 
life. Therefore, it was decided to operate simultaneously 
on both flanks of the Confederate army for the purpose of 
dislodging it from its very formidable position. The flank 
attack, on which the chief reliance was placed to produce 
this desideratum, was to be made by General Sherman, 
with his own command, supplemented with troops drawn 
from the Army of the Cumberland. General Sherman 
was to cross the Tennessee River, with his command, at 
the mouth of North Chickamauga Creek, ascend the north- 
eastern flank of Missionary Ridge (which here juts against 
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the river), sweep the ridge, and take the enemy's in- 
trenchments, both at its base and on the crest, in flank 
and rear. Two divisions of the Fourth Corps, General 
Sheridan's and my own, were to cross Citico Creek near 
its mouth, just above Chattanooga, move up the peninsula 
inclosed between the creek and the Tennessee River, form 
a junction with the right flank of General Sherman's force 
(after he had made a lodgment on the north-eastern ex- 
tremity of the crest of Missionary Ridge), and, after mak- 
ing the junction, swing to the right, and sweep along the 
lower slope and base of the Ridge. 

The remaining force in Chattanooga was to make a 
demonstration against the enemy's works directly in front 
of Chattanooga, w^hile, at the same time looking out for 
the safety of the town against a counter attack. The force 
in Lookout Valley, General Hooker's, was to demonstrate 
against Lookout Mountain ; and, if the opportunity seemed 
propitious, to assault, and, if possible, to occupy the sum- 
mit of Lookout Mountain. 

General Sherman's command was to open the ball; 
and, in pursuance of the plan just sketched, orders were 
issued to the divisions of General Sheridan and myself, 
Friday p. m., to be ready to move at daylight, Saturday, 
November 21st. But a heavy fall of rain, Friday p. m., 
with other causes of delay, prevented General Sherman's 
command from reaching in time the point at which it was 
to cross the Tennessee River; hence, the movement in- 
tended to be made at daylight Saturday morning was post- 
poned. On Sunday, the 22d, the orders of the preceding 
Friday were renewed; but the failure of General Sher- 
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man's command on Sunday night to be at the rendezvous 
assigned to it, caused a further postponement of the move- 
ment of the troops intended to co-operate immediately 
with it. 

To a just understanding of subsequent movements, 
especially of my division, it should be remembered that 
during the entire day of Sunday, the 22d, much move- 
ment, some of it singular and mysterious, was observed in 
the Confederate army. This led to the issuing of the fol- 
lowing orders, which I received at twelve m., on the 23d. 

Headquarters Dep't op the Cumberland, 

" Chattanooga, Tenn., November 23, 1863. 
MAJOR-GeNERAL GRANGER, Commanding FourUi A. C: 

The general commanding the department directs that you throw one 
division of the P^ourth Corps forward, in the direction of Orchard Knob 
(and hold a second division in supporting distance), to discern the po- 
sition of the enemy, and determine if he still remains in the vicinity of 
his old camps. Howard's and Baird's commands will be ready to co- 
operate, if needed. 

(Signed,) J. J. Reynolds, 

Major-General, Chirf of Staff, 

Headquarters, Fourth Army Corps, 

November 23, 1863. 
Brigadier-General Wood, with his division, will, as soon as possible, 
carry out the foregoing instructions, and will be supported by General 
Sheridan's division, to be posted along near the line of railroad, its right 
resting about midway between Moore's road and Brush Knob in front 
of Lunette Palmer. 

Respectfully, your ob'd't servant, 

G. Granger, 
Major-General Commanding. 
To Brigadier-General Th. J. Wood, 

Commanding Third Divisum Fourth A. C. 
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These orders directed a reconnoissauce in force — 
nothing more. It was not expected there would be a 
collision with the enemy. It was considered barely pos- 
sible such might be the case ; and, hence, the precaution in 
regard to support, if it should be needed. Furthermore, 
the verbal instructions from General Thomas and General 
Granger directed the return of my division to its position 
within the fortifications of Chattanooga, when the recon- 
noissauce was completed. Orchard Knob, given in the or- 
ders as the directing point of the reconnoissauce, is a bold 
and rocky eminence, arising some hundred feet above the 
general level of the plain of Chattanooga. 

It was fortified, and formed a part of the first line of 
Confederate intrenchments ; in fact, it was the citadel of 
that line. It is about twenty-one hundred yards due south 
from Fort Wood, one of the strongest works in the national 
line of fortifications. 

To make the reconnoissauce directed, my division was 
formed on the broad slope south of Fort Wood, Hazen's 
and Willich's brigades deployed in double lines, with 
Beatty's brigade, in double column closed in mass, to the 
left and rear of Willich's brigade. 

As General Sheridan had been ordered to post his di- 
vision so as to protect the right flank of my division, I was 
relieved from the necessity of providing for its safety. 

The country south of Fort Wood to the railroad, and 
for some distance beyond, was open ; and thence for several 
hundred yards to the enemy's intrenchments, it was quite 
densely wooded. The enemy's pickets occupied the north- 
ern boundary of this skirt of wood lan4. In case of a pos- 
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sible collision, I caused the several ammunition and ambu- 
lance trains to be posted in rear of Fort Wood, so as to be 
ready to come to the front immediately. 

I instructed the brigade commanders, at the signal 
for the advance, to move with the utmost rapidity, so as 
to get as near as possible to the enemy's intrenchments at 
the earliest possible moment; for on doing this depended 
the success of the reconnoissance. The picket line was or- 
dered to advance at the signal, engage the enemy's pickets 
at once vigorously, and drive them back on the line of in- 
trenchments. 

At the signal to advance the grand array moved for- 
ward rapidly, crossed the open space, and, pressing rapidly 
onward, the two deployed brigades found themselves in 
close proximity to the Confederate intrenchments ; indeed, 
not more than a stone's throw from them. 

AVhen two hostile bodies of troops find themselves in 
such close proximity, the alternative is a fight or a foot-race. 
As neither of the belligerents, on that occasion, seemed dis- 
posed to accept the role of runner, the alternative was to 
fight. Fortunately the oflScers and the rank and file, 
spontaneously and instantaneously, discerned the exigencies 
of the situation, dashed forward, at the double-quick, and, 
by a " bold burst," carried the Confederate line to the ex- 
tent of two brigade fronts. 

During the advance I had ridden just in the rear of 
the second line and opposite to the interval between the 
deployed brigades. So soon as I perceived the success of 
the assault made by Hazen's and Willich's brigades, I gal- 
loped to the summit of Orchard Knob, and sent an order 
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to General Beatty to deploy his brigade to the left, to ad- 
vance rapidly and carty the intrenchmeuts in his front. 
This service was quickly and handsomely performed. 

I signaled from Orchard Knob to General Thomas, 
who was standing on the parapet of Fort Wood, "I have 
carried the first line of the enemy's intrenchments." He 
promptly replied, by signal, " Hold on ; don't come back; 
you have got too much ; intrench your position." I sig- 
naled to Captain L. D. Myers, the division quarter-master, 
who was on the parapet of Fort Wood (and now a com- 
panion of this commandery), to send out a wagon load of 
entrenching tools. I also ordered Bridges' battery of six 
ten-pounder Parrott rifled guns to come to Orchard Knob. 
These orders were promptly obeyed. 

The battery was placed on Orchard Knob, and the men 
put to work reversing the captured intrenchmeuts. So 
soon as the enemy on Missionary Ridge perceived our suc- 
cess, a terrible fire of shot and shell was opened on us from 
the batteries along the crest. There must have been at 
least fifty guns playing on our position. 

The dramatic efteet, produced by the roaring of the 
sound among the mountains and the hurling of the shells 
through the air, was very imposing; but so far as any dam- 
age was inflicted, all this grand display was mere brutum 
fulmeTiy sound and fury, signifying nothing. 

Nearly the entire night of the 23d was spent in re- 
versing the captured intrenchmeuts. 

It may be I have been uselessly prolix in narrating 
the success of this reconnoissance in force ; but' I trust the 
narrative will be relieved of tedium when the importance 
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of the success achieved is considered. The consequences 
of this success were far-reaching. 

Ist. A strong salient, thrust far out against the enemy's 
center, equally important for offense or defense, and for ob- 
servation, had been gained. 

2d. But for this initial success, the movement which 
culminated in dealing the final and decisive blow to the 
enemj^ could never have been made. 

3d. The first immediate and important consequence of 
the success so unexpectedly gained was the withdrawal of 
Bate's division of the Confederate army from Lookout 
Mountain, to further strengthen the Confederate center on 
Missionary Ridge. The withdrawal of Bate's division 
from Lookout Mountain assured the success of General 
Hooker's attack on that position. 

4th. The menace of this strong salient, so far advanced, 
compelled the Confederates to hold the preponderating 
part of their force on the crest of Missionary Ridge to secure 
the safety of their center. 

But for the necessity, thus imposed on the Confederate 
commander, of securing the safety of his center, he could 
have detached a sufficient force to each of his flanks to have 
enabled them to take the offensive against the isolated 
forces operating against them. The central position, on 
the crest of Missionary Ridge, was very favorable to crush- 
ing our flank attacks in succession; and if this had been 
effectually done, as it might have been, our plan of battle 
would have resulted in utter failure. Thus, a movement, 
which was simply intended to be a reconnoissance in force, 
became the pivotal event of the subsequent operations. 
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And I am sure, Companions, such of you as do me the 
honor to follow this narrative closely will be impressed 
with the parallelism between the movement just detailed 
and the greater and more dramatic and more important 
movement made forty-eight hours later. The success 
which attended both movements was wholly unexpected. 
And it is perhaps worthy of notice as a somewhat singular 
coincidence, that these two important and unexpected suc- 
cesses were achieved by the same division. Both move- 
ments were realizations of the French adage — it is the un- 
expected which happens. 

During the 24th of November, the division was quiet, 
remaining in undisturbed possession of the important ac- 
quisitions made the previous afternoon. We thus had 
ample opportunity to watch with eager interest the brilliant 
operations, though miles away from us, of General Hook- 
er's command, for the possession of Lookout Mountain. 
General Hooker's movement was commenced on the fore- 
noon of the twenty-fourth, and thence onward through the 
afternoon, through the rifts in the clouds and mist which 
enveloped the mountain top and side, we could see the slow 
but continuously upward movement of the command. At 
nightfall, we could see, by the blaze of the last shots, that 
General Hooker's command was within a few hundred 
yards of the summit. And when the morning sun of 
Wednesday, the 25th, had dispelled the mist from the 
mountain top, and revealed to our gaze the banner of the 
brave and free flying from the topmost peak of Lookout 
Mountain, loud and long were the joyous shouts with which 
my division made the welkin ring. The Confederates had 
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withdrawn from Lookout Mountain during the previous 
night, and joined their brethren on the crest of Missionary 
Ridge, thus further strengthening their force in the center. 

According to the plan of battle, General Hooker's 
command, if successful in carrying Lookout Mountain, was 
to descend the eastern slope of the mountain, cross Chatta- 
nooga Creek, ascend the western flank of Missionary 
Ridge, and attack the left flank and rear of the Confeder- 
ate position on the Ridge. It was supposed that General 
Hooker's command would make its appearance on the left 
flank of the Confederates on Missionary Ridge by twelve m., 
on the 25th. But our Confederate brethren were too ex- 
perienced soldiers not to block that very well arranged 
little game. After crossing Chattanooga Creek, which 
flows through the valley between Lookout Mountain and 
Missionary Ridge, the Confederate force destroyed the 
bridge over the creek. The necessity of repairing this 
bridge so delayed General Hooker's movement that his 
command did not appear on the battle-field of Missionary 
Ridge proper at all. 

A word or two of explanation. Missionary Ridge is 
an elevated range, of an average altitude of several hun- 
dred feet above the plain of Chattanooga, and some six 
miles long. Orchard Knob is about a third of a mile from 
the base of the Ridge, and opposite its center of greatest 
length. The Ridge extends from north-east to south-west. 

During Wednesday, the ever-memorable 25th of No- 
vember, 1863, the Confederate army, commanded by Gen- 
eral Bragg, of " a little more grape " fame, occupied the 
crest of Missionary Ridge. My division, nearer to the base 
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of the Ridge than any other of the national troops, waa in 
the position occupied Monday, p. m. General Sheridan's 
division was in echelon to the right of my division, with 
General Johnson's division in echelon still further to the 
right. General Baird's division was in echelon to the It^ft 
of my division. 

My headquarters had been on Orchard Knob since the 
afternoon of the 23d. Quite early in the forenoon of t[ie 
25th, General Grant, General Thomas, and General Gnin- 
ger commanding the Fourth Corps, with their staft* officers, 
took position on Orchard Knob. 

Mr. Charles A. Dana, the Assistant Secretary of Wiir, 
General M. C. Meigs, quartermaster-general of the army, 
General David Hunter, and other distinguished officials, 
were also on Orchard Knob. 

From Orchard Knob, the scene of General ShermaiTs 
attack was in full view, so that every movement of his com- 
mand was easily and plainly discernible. 

About the middle of the forenoon, or perhaps sonie- 
what earlier. General Sherman's command began the asct^nt 
of the north-eastern flank of Missionary Ridge. The pro* 
gress was steadily onward and upward, with heavy opposi- 
tion, however, till the head of the assaulting column I) ad 
advanced up the slope about two-thirds or three-fourths of 
its extent, when a polite gentleman was met, who said ! 
•*Thus far, Mr. Yanks, but no farther." In other wonls, 
the advance of General Sherman's command had buttt^d 
its head against a heavy line of intrenchments, held hy 
Cleburne's division of the Confederate army. 

Every eye on Orchard Knob was turned on General 
3 
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Sherman's operations, keenly watching his movements, 
and, in profoundest sympathy, ardently desiring success to 
crown his sturdy efforts. But all in vain ! Assault after 
assault was repulsed. About half past two p. m., it was 
plainly and painfully evident to every beholder on Orchard 
Knob that General Sherman's attack, which, according to 
the plan of battle, was to be the dominant coup of the 
battle, had been hopelessly defeated, and was an irretriev- 
able failure. It was evident that his further progress 
toward the crest of the Ridge was peremptorily stopped. 

It chanced that at the moment of the repulse of Gen- 
eral Sherman's last assault. General Grant was standing 
near me. He approached me and said ; 

" General Sherman seems to be having a hard time." 

I replied, " He does seem to be meeting with rough 
usage." 

To this General Grant said, " I think we ought to try 
to do something to help him." 

I said, "I think so, too. General, and whatever you 
order we will try to do." 

General Grant continued, " I think if you and Sheridan 
were to advance your divisions and carry the rifle pits at 
the base of the Ridge, it would so threaten Bragg's center 
that he would draw enough troops from the right, to se- 
cure his center, to insure the success of General Sherman's 
attack." 

I replied, " Perhaps it might work in that way ; and 
if you order it, we will try it, and I think we can carry 
the intrenchments at the base of the Ridge." 
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General Grant walked immediately from me to Gen- 
eral Thomas, distant about ten paces. I did not accom- 
pany him, though there would have been no impropriety 
in my doing so. Generals Grant and Thomas were in con- 
versation a very short time, perhaps two or three minutes, 
when General Thomas called General Granger, who stood 
near to him. After perhaps two minutes conversation be- 
tween Generals Thomas and Granger, the latter came to me 
and said : 

" You and Sneridan are to advance your divisions, 
carry the intrenchments at the base of the Ridge, if you 
can, and, if you succeed, to halt there." 

He further said, ** The movement is to be made at once, 
80 give your orders to your brigade commanders immedi- 
ately, and the signal to advance will be the rapid, succes- 
sive discharge of the six guns of this battery." 

I immediately sent for my brigade commanders, 
Hazen, Willich and Beatty, repeated to them the orders 
received from General Granger (who, on giving them to 
me, said they were General Grant's orders), and directed 
them to give the orders to their regimental commanders in 
person, who, in turn, were to give the orders to their 
company commanders in person. I was thus careful in 
having the orders transmitted, because I desired com- 
manders of every grade in the division to fully understand 
what the movement was to be, and that there mijht be 
neither misconception nor confusion. 

After a short interval, perhaps ten minutes, the guns 
on Orchard Knob boomed out the signal to advance ; and 
ere the reverberation had died away in the fastnesses of 
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Lookout Mountain and Waldron's Ridge, my division was in 
rapid motion. As soon as the troops were in motion the 
enemy opened on them a terrific fire from his batteries on 
the crest of Missionary Ridge. These batteries were so 
posted as to give a direct and cross fire on the assaulting 
troops. It would not, perhaps, be an exaggeration to say 
the enemy had fifty pieces of artillery disposed along the 
crest of the Ridge. 

But the rapid firing of this artillery could not stay the 
onward movement of our troops. They pressed forward 
with dauntless ardor, and carried the line of intrenchments 
at the base of the Ridge. Having a shorter distance to 
pass over, the troops of ray division were the first to arrive 
at the base of the Ridge. When the intrenchments were 
carried, the goal for which we had started was won. The 
orders carried us no further. 

We had been instructed to carry the line of intrench- 
ments at the base of the Ridge, and then halt. 

But the enthusiasm and impetuosity of the troops 
were such that those who first reached the intrenchments 
at the base of the Ridge bounded over them, and pressed 
on up the ascent after the flying enemy, without orders 
from any commander. The rank and file took in the exi- 
gencies of the situation, and quickly adopted the only way 
out of the danger with which they were environed, namely, 
to assault and carry the crest of the Ridge. The barri- 
cades at the base of the Ridge were no protection against 
the artillery on the summit. To remain at the base would 
be destruction; to retire would be both expensive of life 
and disgraceful. Officers and men all seemed impressed 
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with this truth. In addition, the example of those who 
first bounded over the intrenchmeuts and began the ascent 
was contagious. Without waiting for orders, the vast 
mass pressed onward up the rugged ascent, in the race for 
glory, each man apparently eager to be the first on the 
summit. 

Speaking for myself, individually, I frankly confess I 
was simply one of the boys on that occasion. I was in- 
fected with the contagion of the prevailing enthusiasm. 
The enemy's artillery and musketry could not check the 
impetuous assault. The troops did not halt to fire ; to have 
done so, would have been ruinous. Little more was left to 
the immediate commanders of the troops than to cheer on 
the foremost, to encourage the weaker of limb, and to sus- 
tain the very few who seemed to be faint-hearted. To the 
eternal honor of the troops, it should be recorded that the 
laggards were, indeed, few in number. Upward, upward, 
steadily went the standard of the JJation, borne onward 
by strong arms, upheld by brave hearts, and soon it was 
seen flying on the crest of Missionary Ridge ! 

Some of the troops first on the crest of the Ridge, es- 
pecially those of the central brigade, pressed forward in 
pursuit of the flying enemy immediately in front of them, 
while some of the troops of the right and left brigades, 
with great good judgment on the part of the brigade com- 
manders, were deployed to the right and left, to clear the 
Ridge, and to relieve the pressure on the divisions which 
had not gained the summit. The good effect of these 
flank attacks was almost instantaneously apparent, and 
soon the entire crest was occupied by our troops. Mission- 
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ary Ridge was ours!! The enemy, whom we had seen 
during the two lonely months of the investment occupying 
this dominating position, was in full retreat! ! 

As the day was nearly spent, and the troops much 
worn and somewhat disordered by the perilous ascent, the 
pursuit could not, of course, be long continued. Darkness 
was coming on apace ; so the brigades were reformed on 
the crest of the Ridge, where they bivouacked for the 
night. 

The successful assault of Missionary Ridge is certainly 
one of the most remarkable martial achievements that has 
ever occurred. Military history would probably be ran- 
sacked in vain for a parallel. Considering the formidable 
position occupied by the enemy, considering the armed 
resistance encountered, probably no other assault was ever 
so eminently successful. In fifty minutes from the time 
the movement was commenced from Orchard Knob, the 
first flags were seen flying on the crest of the Ridge. 

But the great achievement was not without serious 
loss. Many gallant and accomplished officers and brave 
men were killed and wounded in the assault. The cas- 
ualties in my division amounted to more than eight 
hundred. 

A distinguished Confederate officer, in a conversation 
with me, which occurred shortly after the close of the war, 
said the cause of the Confederacy was doomed when the 
Confederates failed to recover possession of Chattanooga. 
And he added, very pleasantly and jocularly, " You Yanks 
had got too far into our inwards." I will add that this 
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opinion was expressed by General Buckner, now* governor 
of his native state, Kentucky. 

Pardon, Companions, the egotism of a few personal 
remarks. The assault of Missionary Ridge, throughout its 
entire extent, from base to crest, imposed a very great strain 
on me. I was conscious from the moment the skirmishers 
of my division commenced the ascent of the steep accliv- 
ity, that the movement was in direct contravention of pos- 
itive orders, and that nothing but success could excuse this 
palpable disobedience of orders. I did not need to be re- 
minded, by message of inquiry, sent by General Grant, 
through General Fullerton, asking whether I had ordered 
the assault, that I had gone beyond the pale of his orders, 
and that possibly dire consequences might flow from this 
disobedience. But the possible consequences, personal to 
myself, did not much trouble me in that perilous ascent. 
It was the result that I clearly saw would fall on my noble 
division, if the assault should be repulsed, that put the 
heavy strain on me. 

It would, indeed, have been a dies irm for that gallant 
band of patriotic and heroic soldiers, if their heroic effort 
had failed. What I feared was, that the Confederates, 
when the bulk of my division had arrived within about a 
hundred yards of the crest, would pour in a heavy volley, 
bound over their intrenchments, lower their bayonets, and 
come down on us at the double-quick, with that famous 
** rebel yell " with which we, who were at the front, were 
so familiar during the war. This, by all the rules of 
battle, is what the Confederates should have done. Had 
* September, 1890. 
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they done it, practical annihilation would have heen the 
fate of my division. Fagged and blown as the men were 
by the exhausting effort they had already made, they could 
have interposed but a feeble resistance to such a counter- 
charge. They would have been borne back, hopelessly 
and helplessly, by the impact of the counter-charge, down 
the steep descent, the Confederates following closely on 
their heels — slaying, slaying ever. The best fate for my- 
self, in fact, the only fate left me, would have been to go 
down with the division. Then I would have been beyond 
the reach of courts-martial, and the denunciations and 
curses of the public. You, Companions, can appreciate 
the strain on me, especially during the last two hundred 
yards of the ascent, when I expected, every moment, to hear 
the rebel yell, and to see the Confederates pouring down on 
us like so many infuriated demons. Fancy, also, the re- 
lief when I saw the Confederates begin to give way as the 
leading men of the division reached the crest. Frankly, 
Companions, the proudest, most exultant moment of nriy 
life (and if I should live a quarter of a century, as I trust 
I may, that moment will remain without a peer) was when 
I saw a long line of blue coats, though much travel-stained 
and war-worn, extended along the crest of Missionary 
Ridge, the afternoon of the 25th of November, 1863, with 
the honored banner of my country floating in proud tri- 
umph over them. 

Pollard, the historian of "The Lost Cause," explains 
why the Confederates did not assume the offensive when 
the national advance had nearly reached the crest of the 
Ridge. He says, old, veteran, and disciplined soldiers as 
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they were, the Confederates were simply dazed, dum- 
founded, by the very audacity of the assault. And I may 
add, the successful assault of Missionary Ridge is a most 
pertinent illustration of the soundness of the old French 
military maxim — Vaudace, toujours Vaudace. 

I approach now, Companions, a part of the history of 
the battle which I would pass by without notice, if I could 
consistently with my sense of obligation to the brave men 
who, without orders, wrought this great deed of arms. I 
was their immediate commander when this unparalleled 
achievement was made, and they have the sacred right to 
look to me, before all other men, to see that the truth of 
history is vindicated and justice awarded to them. 

Generals Grant and Sheridan left behind them, to be 
published after their death, memoirs which, in two essen- 
tial points connected with the assault of Missionary Ridge, 
utterly pervert the truth of history. Here I will say, in 
correcting these perversions of the truth of history, " naught 
shall be put down in malice nor aught extenuated." None 
appreciate more highly than I do the great and patriotic 
services rendered by these two eminent and deserving offi- 
cers to the nation in the hour of its greatest peril ; and none 
grudge less their well-earned fame and the many honors 
their grateful countrymen heaped on them. I also appre- 
ciate the obligation of the old Roman maxim, de mortuis^ 
nil nisi bonum. But I maintain that this maxim carries 
with it the implication that the dead shall keep their 
mouths shut ; in other words, shall not leave, to be pub- 
lished after their departure, and under the glamour of 
their great names and high fame, records which do injus- 
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tice to others, and more especially to the humble and 
lowly, who can not speak for themselves. 

In his memoirs, General Grant seeks to produce the 
impression — perhaps it would not be straining what he 
does say, to declare that he substantially asserts — that the 
assault of the crest of Missionary Ridge was the necessary 
sequence of his orders. He admits that he gave the troops 
permission to halt at the base of the Ridge to re-form. 
This statement of General Grant is absolutely refuted by 
the anger displayed by him (which display was witnessed 
by many living men, and has been publicly attested by sev- 
eral responsible witnesses) when he saw my division com- 
mence the assault of Missionary Ridge, accompanied by the 
breathing out of threatenings and slaughter, against my- 
self especially, if the assault failed. General Grant's state- 
ment in his memoirs on this point is further refuted by the 
fact that, from the division commanders down to the hum- 
blest private soldier in the two divisions most conspicuous 
in the assault, no man has ever yet been found who does 
not say the orders he received peremptorily ordered him to 
halt at the base of the Ridge. If General Grant intended 
the assault of the crest of the Ridge to follow immediately 
on the heels of the initial success, with simply a halt for re- 
formation and without further orders, he certainly kept 
that intention severely to himself. None of the official re- 
ports of officers subordinate to General Grant, but who 
were connected with the troops who made the assault, nor 
other contemporaneous literature, such as the reports of 
newspaper correspondents who were on the ground, con- 
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taiD any hint, not even the most remote, of ever having 
heard of any such intention. 

And what shall be said of the generalship and military 
skill of a commander who, intending, after a first success, 
to essay a far more formidable enterprise, deliberately de- 
prives his assaulting columns of the advantage, the assist- 
ance of the elan^ the prestige, the enthusiasm, of the initial 
success ? 

Further, what shall be said of the generalship and 
military skill of a commander who, intending, after a first 
success, to make a far more difficult assault, orders his as- 
saulting columns to halt for re-formation in a position 
dominated by twenty-five thousand muskets and fifty 
pieces of artillery ? 

General Sheridan, in his memoirs, labors on, and labors 
on, to prove that his division was the first body of national 
troops to reach the crest of Missionary Ridge. I respect- 
fully submit, Companions, that the question of the prece- 
dence of divisions in reaching the crest is not a matter of 
argument; on the .contrary, it is a question of cold fact, to 
be determined by the testimony of competent and credible 
witnesses, who were in such a position during the assault, 
as to render it impossible that they could have been mis- 
taken. 

The first evidence I will put in, for your consideration, 
is a letter written to me, in 1876, by General Emerson 
Opdycke. Gallant Emerson Opdycke! How vividly por- 
trayed in my memory, though twenty-seven years have 
since rolled by, is your splendid conduct on the battle field 
of Chickamauga, Sunday afternoon, September 20, 1863 ! 
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If I were asked to uame the officer of the grade of colonel 
who served in the Army of the Cumberland, and who ren- 
dered the most brilliant and distinguished services, and 
achieved the highest reputation, I would name Emerson 
Opdycke. Brave soldier, skillful commander, ardent 
patriot, loyal friend, honest man, the noblest work pi God, 
requiescat in pace. 

The following is a copy of General Opdycke's letter 
to me: 

New York, N. Y., July 15, 1876. 
My Dear General Wood: 

The question of the precedence of divisions in reaching the crest of 
Missionary Ridge, in the memorable assault of the 25th November, 
1863, having been raised, I wish to say my regiment, the One Hundred 
and Twenty-fifth Ohio, was in Barker's brigade of General Sheridan's 
division. Barker's brigade was in the center of the division ; and, in the 
ascent, was slightly in advance of the other two brigades. When the 
leading brigade had advanced about half way up the Ridge, perhaps 
slightly more, I looked to the left, and saw the troops of your division 
just crowning the crest of the Ridge. 

Very truly your friend, 

Emerson Opdycke. 

I extract from a letter written to me, under date of 
February 20, 1886, by John K. Shellenberger, late lieuten- 
ant of the Sixty-fourth Ohio, and now a member of this 
commandery. After relating the arrival of the first line of 
General Sheridan's division, of which his regiment was a 
part, at the base of the Ridge, and of its starting up the 
Ridge, following the lead of my division, which had already 
commenced the ascent on the left of General Sheridan's 
division, and how the first line of General Sheridan's divi- 
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eion had been called back to the base of the Ridge, Com- 
panion Shellenberger goes on to say : 

"At this time General Sheridan was riding along his lines; and it is 
probable it was from him that the order came, bringing back the men 
who had passed beyond the first line of the enemy*s works; certainly 
he was doing all he could at that time to keep us there. As I lay there, 
watching what was going on, 1 remember plainly how your division was 
slowly and steadily climbing the bare knolls in its front, looking like 
big black wedges from my point of view, with the point up the hill and 
the colors at the front. Your leading regiments must have been near 
the crest when General Sheridan ordered us to go forward again. I can 
not believe it possible that we reached the crest of the Ridge first. On 
the contrary, while I was in the service, I never heard it disputed that 
your division was in advance of all others in that assault, and the first 
on the crest of the Ridge. It has always been my opinion, that if you 
had exerted yourself to stop the initial movement, the charge would 
have been stopped where General Grant intended it should be, and the 
Ridge would never have been carried. 

I might present much more similar evidence — all of 
the same tenor — for wherever I go and meet old soldiers 
who participated in the assault of Missionary Ridge, whether 
officers or of the rank and file, I am greeted with the 
same statement, utterly scouting the pretension that Gen- 
eral Sheridan's division first reached the crest of the Ridge ; 
but I will weary your patience further with only two or 
three more pieces of testimony. At the meeting of the 
Society of the Army of the Cumberland in Toledo, Sep- 
tember 17th and 18th ult., I met Captain McMahon, late 
captain Forty-first Ohio. He said his regiment was on the 
right of the first line of Hazen's brigade. The right com- 
pany of the regiment captured a section of artillery on the 
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crest, turned the guns, enfiladed the crest, drove the enemy 
in Sheridan's front into a precipitate retreat, and at this 
time General Sheridan's division was not more than half 
way up the ascent. Note, Companions, the perfect agree- 
ment of Captain McMahon's statement with General Op- 
dyke's. Captain McMahon now resides in Cleveland. 

I also met in Toledo, Lieutenant W. U. Williams, U. S. 
Army, retired, new residing in Findlay, Ohio. At the 
time of the assault of Missionary Ridge he was a lieutenant 
in the Sixth Indiana, of Hazen's brigade. He told me he 
was severely wounded in the assault, about two hundred 
yards from the base of the Ridge. Not being able to 
walk, he seated himself on a stump, to await the coming of 
an ambulance, but that none arrived till the great success 
had been achieved. lie told me he closely followed the 
steady ascent of my division, and especially of Hazen's 
brigade, till the summit was reached ; and that a part of 
Hazen's brigade had passed over the crest of the Ridge and 
was out of sight before General Sheridan's division was 
more than half way up the ascent. Note again the con- 
currence of the testimony. Such evidence I might mul- 
tiply ad infinitum. 

Throughout the assault from the base of the Ridge to 
the crest, I rode immediately behind the center of the 
second line of my division. That was my proper tactical 
position. Being mounted, this position gave me a com- 
manding view of the field of operations. Looking over 
my division, I took in the crest of the Ridge to the extent 
ot, perhaps, a mile. I had also an unobstructed view to 
the right and right-rear ; as, also, to the left and left-rear. 
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I could thus determiae accurately the relative posi- 
tion of divisions during the assault, as well as discriminate 
distinctly the order of precedence in the arrival of the 
divisions on the crest. I had also the deepest interest in 
observing the relative position of divisions during the as- 
sault, not for the purpose of determining the question of 
precedence in reaching the crest, for in that moment of 
intense anxiety that thought did not occur to me ; but for 
the much higher — indeed, to my division and myself, the 
vital object of seeing where support could come from, if the 
Confederates counter-charged. ' I have attempted to por- 
tray in the preceding pages the intense strain which the 
assault put on me, and how the strain was intensified as 
my division neared the crest. When the first line of my 
division was about a hundred yards from the crest, perhaps 
a little more, perhaps a little less, and when I was expect- 
ing every moment to see the Confederates counter-charge, I 
looked to the right and left to observe the position of Gen- 
eral Sheridan's and Baird's divisions. Neither division was 
scarcely more than half way advanced up the steep ac- 
clivity. A moment of such intense anxiety I will not 
probably be called to pass through again ; but the strain 
was soon over. After the survey to the right and left, I 
turned my anxious gaze to the front. 

The front line of the division had appreciably lessened 
the distance between itself and the crest, and yet, no Con- 
federate counter-charge. A moment or two more, and the 
first line had reached the plateau of the crest, an exultant 
shout, a dash forward, the Confederates in disorderly re- 
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treat, and anxiety was followed, not by exultation, but by 
exaltation. 

Hence, I add my testimony to that of the gallant Op- 
dycke, and of thousands of others who were eye-witnesses, 
that Sheridan's division was not more than half way up 
the acclivity when my division gained the crest. 

On this statement I rest the claim of my division, the 
Third Division of the Fourth Army Corps, Army of the 
Cumberland, for precedence in reaching the crest of Mis- 
sionary Ridge in the assault of that formidable position, 
November 25, 1863. 

The highest claim of my division to distinction does 
not rest on the fact that it first gained the crest of Mission- 
ary Ridge, but on the far more important fact that it initi- 
ated the assault. It is absolutely certain that, but ,for the 
initiative taken by my division, the assault of the crest of 
the Ridge would not have occurred. The afternoon was 
so far spent that only the promptest and most vigorous 
action could avail. A circumstance, seen by many ob- 
servers, attests most signally that the success of the assault 
depended on prompt and vigorous action ; that the delay 
of even a few moments at the base of the Ridge would 
have been fatal. 

A very short time after the movement was commenced 
from Orchard Knob, large masses of troops were seen com- 
ing, in quick time, from the extreme Confederate right, 
along the crest of the Ridge, toward the center. Of course, 
this movement could have had but one object — to strengthen 
the center. But the gallants from the right came late. 
Ere they came, the crest of the Ridge had been wooed and 
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won. Had my division halted at the base of the Ridge 
to re-form, as General Grant says he intended it should do, 
and then, after the heavy re-enforcements from the Confed- 
erate right arrived, the assault had been made, as General 
Grant says he intended it should be, what would have been 
the result? 

1st. The assault, if made, would have inevitably been 
repulsed, with heavy loss of life. But it is more than 
probable that, if there had been any delay on the part of 
my division in initiating the assault, it would not have 
been made. The plunging fire of musketry and artillery 
from the crest of the Ridge, to which we could not have 
replied with any eftect whatever, would not only have pre- 
vented the re-formation of the troops, but would have 
made the position at the base utterly untenable, and com- 
pelled the withdrawal of the divisions to the line of Or- 
chard Knob. 

2d. The Confederate right could, in turn, have been 
re-enforced, if, indeed, re-enforcement was necessary for 
that purpose, to keep General Sherman's command check- 
mated. 

3d. The Confederates would have had ample time dur- 
ing the night of the 25th to make their left flank secure 
against any attack by General Hooker's command. 

4th. The general attack would have been a complete 
and ignominious failure of our plan of battle. 

It were, perhaps, an interesting military problem to 
conjecture what new combinations might have been made, 
had not the crest of Missionary Ridge been carried that 
4 
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afternoon. That such new combinations would have been 
made, and continued until success crowned the national 
arms, can not be doubted, for the nation was sternly re-, 
solved, despite blunders, by whomsoever made, to save 
itself from disintegration and destruction. But the assault 
initiated by my division, and led by it to the triumphant 
close, made further combinations unnecessary. 

The success was as complete as it was unexpected. 
The successful assault not only hurled the Confederates, in 
rout and disaster, from the center of the crest, but caused 
the withdrawal, during the night of the 25th, of the Con- 
federates in front of General Sherman's command ; so that, 
at daylight Thursday, the 26th, there was not a Confed- 
erate soldier within miles of Missionary Ridge. 

It would be an appropriate conclusion of this narra- 
tive to give a detailed statement of the conduct and serv- 
ices of the brigade and regimental commanders, and, if I 
consulted my inclination, I would certainly do it ; but to 
do this would extend this paper beyond all reasonable 
compass. I can hence only say their conduct was most 
excellent — all the great occasion required. 

Of the nameless heroes of the rank and file, I can 
speak only in mass ; and it aftbrds me the highest satisfac- 
tion, indeed it is a work of love and gratitude, to say that 
the conduct of the rank and file, on that memorable occa- 
sion, was not only grand, magnificent, it was truly sub- 
lime. And of that other more sacred band of heroes — the 
noble dead, who so cheerfully laid down their lives that 
the crest of Missionary Ridge might be ours — be it the 
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truest, noblest eulogium of them to here record that they 
each died — 

" With his back to the field, his feet to the foe ; 
And, leaving in battle no blot on his name, 
Looks proudly to Heaven from his death-bed of fame." 

Their remains repose in the beautiful national ceme- 
tery between Chattanooga and the base of Missionury 
Ridge, the sod on their lowly graves kept fresh and green 
by the watchful care of a munificent government. What 
more fitting than that they should sleep the long sleep 
that shall know no waking, so near to the scene of tlieir 
grandest achievement, so near to the spot on which they 
won their title to eternal fame. 

Peace, peace to their ashes ! 

October 1, 1890. 
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WITH SHERIDAN'S DIVISION AT MISSIONARY 

RIDGE. 

BY JOHN K. SHELLENBERQER, 
Late Lieutenant Sixty-fourth Ohio Volunteer Infantry. 

It was shortly after noon of November 23, 1863, when 
Sheridan's division marched out of its camps behind the in- 
trenched line at Chattanooga, leaving the tente standing, 
and formed in battle array across the hill now occupied by 
the National Cemetery. From the western side of the hill, 
where the Sixty-fourth Ohio stood, looking oif to the right 
front across some open fields, we could plainly see the Con- 
federate picket line only a few hundred yards away. The 
pickets in gray were sitting on top of the little mounds of 
earth that marked their picket posts like ground-hogs in 
front of their burrows, apparently taking much interest in 
our movements without having any suspicion that we were 
preparing to attack their line. Some of the prisoners aft- 
erward stated that they thought we were coming out for 
an inspection or a review. A few days after the battle of 
Chickamauga an agreement had been made by the rank and 
file of the opposing armies that they would not fire at each 
other on the picket line except in resistance of an aggres- 
sive movement. This agreement had been faithfully car- 
ried out, and while the batteries on Lookout Mountain and 
Moccasin Point were pounding away at each other perfect 
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peace prevailed along the picket line across the Chattanooga 
Valley. 

On this 23d day of November, our pickets, who were 
to act as our skirmish line, had been carefully instructed, 
and when the bugles suddenly sounded the charge, they 
sprang forward with such a dash that they actually ran 
over some of the Confederate pickets before the latter had 
recovered from their astonishment. Their intrenched picket 
line was carried with a surprisingly small amount of re- 
sistance and with a correspondingly small loss to our side. 

A little later, after the Confederates had recovered 
their self-possession, and the two skirmish lines were spite- 
fully pecking away at each other, one of the Confederates 
called over : 

" Hello, Yanks, what's got the matter with you all 
over there?'' 

One of our men called back : " We're out of wood." 
This was literally true ; for not only all the timber inside 
our picket line had been cut oft*, but the stumps and the 
roots of the trees had been dug out of the ground in the 
growing scarcity of fuel. The Confederate called back : 

" If you wanted wood why didn't you, say so ? We 
have more than we need out here, and if you had only 
asked us you might have sent out your teams and got 

all the wood you wanted without kicking up such a 

of a fuss about it." 

Our battle line followed up the advance of our picket 
line until it reached the foot of the hill, where a halt was 
called. At this time heavy firing had broken out along the 
skirmish line, and the inference was that the main body of 
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the Confederates had swarmed out of their camps and were 
advancing to drive us back. The position of the Sixty- 
fourth Ohio, where the line had halted, was a most unsatis- 
factory one. The ground ascended in our front for a couple 
of hundred yards, and this slope was nearly bare, while at 
the top of the rise the timber was heavy enough to aftbrd 
good shelter. If the enemy should drive back our skir- 
mish line and occupy this timber, they would have us at 
a great disadvantage. The men were growling discontent- 
edly and asking why we were not advanced to the top of 
the slope, when General Sheridan appeared upon the scene. 
He came dashing along from the left and immediately in 
front of our line, which was lying down, riding the same 
black horse which, with his rider, achieved such deathless 
fame nearly a year later at Cedar Creek. When he 
reached the front of the colors he pulled' up so ab- 
ruptly as to almost seat the horse on his haunches. His 
eyes were beaming as if he could scarcely refrain from 
bursting out laughing at some idea that was amusing him, 
and he leaned over toward us and began speaking in a sup- 
pressed sort of way, as if he was about to communicate in 
strict confidence something that we would find intensely 
funny. 

He said : " Now, boys, lie low, you know, and let 'em 
come up close, you know, and then rise up aud give 'em 
, you know." 

It was probably the contemplation of the surprise of 
the enemy when we should unexpectedly " rise up and 

give 'em , you know," that was tickling him, and it 

certainly did seem an easy thing to do, the way he had of 
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putting it. He paused an instant to flash his eyes along our 
line, the eyes of the men catching fire from his as they met, 
and then as if satisfied with his scrutiny, he nodded and 
smiled in a way that plainly said, " I know that I can rely 
upon you to do it," and dashed on to the next regiment. 

It was a false alarm, for no enemy came, but if they 
had come, it is certain that the Sixty-fourth would have 
obeyed the general's instructions to the letter ; for he was 
possessed of an extraordinary power of getting out of men 
the last particle of fight there was in them. We afterward 
took up a position that evening, connecting with Wood's 
division on the left, which was fortified by throwing up a 
light line of earthworks. We remained quietly behind 
these works until the afternoon of the 25th, when we 
moved out to form for the assault of Missionary Ridge. 

During the 24th, we were eager listeners to the sounds 
of battle on our right for the possession of Lookout Moun- 
tain, and, although we could see but little of what was go- 
ing on, because the mountain was veiled in mists and clouds 
the most of the day, yet we knew by the evidence of our 
ears that our comrades were driving the enemy. At one 
time the mists parted disclosing a view of the mountain 
side below the palisades, including the cleared space about 
the Craven House. At that very time, Hooker's line swept 
into view, coming around the point from the northern side 
of the mountain. A color sergeant dashed into this cleared 
space in advance of his regiment, and the sight of the dear 
old flag which he was carrying was hailed with tremendous 
cheering all along our line. Again, until three o'clock of 
the 25th, we were listening with ears intent to the sound 
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of the battle which General Sherman was waging on our 
left, at the northern extremity of Missionary Ridge, and 
we could plainly see the columns of the enemy moving in 
that direction. 

But it is a mistake to say that the line was weakened 
in our front by the withdrawal of troops to act against 
Sherman. During the night of the 24th, General Bragg 
had called in all his forces from Lookout Mountain and 
from Chattanooga Valley, and it was the troops let loose 
by this shortening of his left that he was concentrating in 
front of Sherman. They all came from the direction of 
Rossville, marching in plain sight along the crest of the 
Ridge and across our front. I gave close attention to these 
movements, having nothing else to do, and I sat on our 
breastworks watching them with a good iield-glass. I 
could see the marching troops so plainly that I could easily 
count the files, and I am confident not a man nor a gun was 
taken from the line that confronted us. 

It was shortly after three o'clock when we began to 
move out from our breastworks to form for the assault. 
That part of the line where the Sixty-fourth had been 
posted faced diagonally up the valley in the direction of 
Rossville. In taking position, we advanced several hun- 
dred yards, making a left half wheel as we went forward, 
until we squarely confronted Missionary Ridge. This 
movement was executed by the regiments moving out suc- 
cessively from left to right. When a regiment arrived at 
its designated position and was properly aligned, it would 
lie down, leaving its general guides standing, by which the 
guides of the next regiment to come up could align them- 
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selves. All the time, the enemy was keeping up a slow- 
fire with some of the guns posted along the crest of Mis- 
sionary Ridge. Their range was poor, and their shells did 
no execution that I saw ; nevertheless, there was the har- 
rassing uncertainty as to where the next shell might ex- 
plode, and our position while lying under this fire was an 
extremely uncomfortable one. While waiting. Colonel 
Mcllvain, commanding the Sixty-fourth, passed along the 
line, and instructed his company commanders that in the 
coming advance the guide would be left, and that we must 
conform our movements to those of the line to the left of 
us. Nothing was said as to what it was expected we were 
to accomplish. The Sixty-fourth was in the front line, on 
the left of Barker's brigade. The Third Kentucky occu- 
pied the position between the left of the Sixty-fourth Ohio 
and the right of Wagner's brigade, on our left. Colonel 
Sherman's brigade was posted on the right of Barker's. 
A line drawn perpendicularly to the front of the Sixty- 
fourth would cross Missionary Ridge a short distance 
north of the house on the crest known as General Bragg's 
headquarters. 

When all was ready, a battery stationed at Orchard 
Knob fired its six guns in rapid succession as a signal for 
the charge. Before the signal was fired, the quiet of ex- 
pectancy had prevailed along our line, but, when it sounded, 
a scene of intense animation at once ensued. Far and near 
could be heard the bugle notes and the voices of the officers 
calling the men to attention, and as they sprang to their 
feet there was a great rustling of dead leaves and a snap- 
ping of dried twigs. I cast a hurried look to the right and 
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the left, and on either band, as far as I could see, stood two 
lines of blue coats with beautiful flags waving and bright 
arms gleaming in the pleasant afternoon sunshine. It was 
a splendid sight that sent the blood tingling to the finger 
tips. The moral effect which it produced upon the enemy 
must have contributed greatly to our success. We were 
standing [in a stretch of open timber, but the leaves were 
all off the trees, and we were in plain sight. As we ad- 
vanced, every Confederate soldier along the crest of the 
Ridge in our front could take in our entire array with one 
sweeping glance, while looking to the right or left along 
their own line, on account of the inequalities of the Ridge 
and other obstructions, he could see but a small number of 
his own comrades. lie would naturally get the impression 
that they were being attacked by overwhelming numbers. 
Some of the prisoners afterward said it looked like all 
creation was charging on a few hundred of them. 

The ground descended slightly in our front for a short 
distance to a small stream. We marched down this de- 
clivity at quick time, and on crossing the stream we 
emerged upon an open plain that stretched away without 
obstruction to the breastworks at the base of the Ridge, 
nearly half a mile away. We could then see the yellowish 
streak of dirt that marked the line of these breastworks. 
It was back a short distance up the slope where the ground 
began to ascend at the base of the Ridge. Back of the 
breastworks the ground was clear for two or three hundred 
yards, and from thence, where the rugged ascent began, 
the face of the Ridge to the top was covered wMth a mod- 
erately heavy growth of timber. 
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On emerging upon the plain, all the artillery posted 
along the crest of the Ridge opened a rapid fire, and we then 
increased our pace to a double-quick. There were two guns 
which directed their fire at the Sixty-fourth, using spher- 
ical case. They got the range a little too high to begin 
with, and, as we approached nearer and they kept depress- 
ing their guns, they still maintained about the same rela- 
tive elevation. I could hear the shells exploding, and on 
looking up could see, a little in front of us and twenty or 
thirty feet in the air, the round balls of smoke that marked 
the spots where the explosions had occurred. The mis- 
siles with which the shells were filled all passed harmlessly 
over our heads. 

As we approached nearer the breastworks, our pace 
increased with the increasing tension on our nerves until, 
the whole line was sweeping forward on a run. I was 
commanding Company F, and was running a little in ad- 
vance of my company with my eyes intently fixed upon 
the breastworks. We had approached near enough to see 
that there were no head-logs, and I was wondering why I 
could see no heads showing above the works, when I re- 
membered what I had read of the orders given by General 
Putnam to his men at Bunker Hill, and almost with a 
groan I mentally exclaimed : " They are waiting till they 
can see the whites of our eyes." It was a tremendous re- 
lief to discover that the breastworks were not occupied. 
There had been a skirmish line behind them when we 
started, but the skirmishers had promptly run away when 
they first saw us coming, except those who lay still and 
surrendered when we came up. 
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When it was manifest that the breastworks would not 
be defended, I raised my eyes toward the crest of the 
Ride^ej and then saw the skirmishers falling back through 
the timber near the top. In our charge across the plain, I 
did not see a single musket shot fired from the breastworks 
at the foot of the Ridge, nor did I see a single man hit by 
the fire coming from the artillery posted along the crest 
above. General Bragg certainly made a great mistake 
when he withdrew from the lower line. If the plunging 
fire which we encountered in going up the steep ascent, 
and which mostly overshot us, had been delivered from the 
breastworks below while we were crossing that level, open 
plain^ it must inevitably haTe cut us to pieces. The condi- 
tions would have been similar to those which .confronted 
Bunis'ule's army when it charged Lee's lines at Fredericks- 
burg, and there is every reason to believe that the result 
would Iiave been tlie same. 

All the dirt used in building the breastworks had 
been tlirown from a ditch on the inside, in which the de- 
fenders would stand, and therefore the parapet on the out- 
side was so low that we could run up over it without diffi- 
culty, A"s I leaped down into the ditch, I paused there 
just long enough to take a look to the left. The line in 
that direction, having a little shorter distance to traverse, 
had tilroady passed beyond the breastworks and was sweep- 
ing onward without halting. I then jumped out of the 
ditch, and calling "Forward !'' to my company, pushed on 
up the hill. 

It is now well known that the orders under which we 
were acting contemplated carrying the line at the foot 
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of the Ridge, which it was supposed the enemy would de- 
fend, and there stopping. But when we arrived at these 
breastworks, we had not come in contact with a battle lino 
of the enemy, nor had we fired a single shot. The men, 
having listened for nearly two days to the sounds of the 
fighting which had been going on to the right and the left of 
them, naturally supposed that they had now been sent for- 
ward to take a hand, and not meeting with the expected 
opposition at the breastworks, they went on of their own 
accord, and without orders, to engage the line so plainly 
visible on the crest above. 

It would be interesting to know what the actual 
thoughts of General Grant were, as he stood on Orchard 
Knob and watched the soldiers whom he had characterized 
to General Sherman only a few days before, as so badly de- 
moralized by the battle of Chickamauga that he feared be 
could not get them out of the trenches to fight, now as- 
saulting of their own volition a position which the leading 
generals. Federal and Confederate, believed to be too strong 
to be carried by a direct attack. 

After we had crossed the breastworks, the cannoneers 
began to serve out canister to us, and the infantry line also 
opened fire. The bloody work now began in earnest ; for 
the gunners had at last got down to a deadly range, and 
the men went down before the canister fire like ten pina. 
We were so thoroughly " winded" by our rapid charge across 
the plain that our progress was now very slow, and most 
of the men were staggering on their feet in their eftbrts to 
get forward. The cannon above us would fire to the riglit 
and then to the left, so as to cover more ground. Three 
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times, in crossing the space between the breastworks and 
the timber line, I seemed to be looking directly into the 
muzzle of one of these guns as it was discharged ; and 
three times, as I saw the gunner pull the lanyard, I stopped 
still, and, with chin dropped on my breast, eyes closed, 
and teeth clenched, braced myself for the shock of an ex- 
pected wound. I could feel the canister swish through the 
air close by me, but remained unharmed. 

On reaching the timber line, we threw ourselves flat 
against the face of the Ridge, panting for breath. Those 
of oilr men who had strength enough left to pull a trigger 
now opened fire on the enemy. On looking around, I 
could see, by the way the bullets were striking the ground 
hehiiKi us and barking the trees above us, that while lying 
close the enemy could not reach us with their fire; and on 
rising up high enough to peep over the top of the stump 
behind which I had taken shelter, I could dimly see 
through the battle smoke some of the Confederates rising 
above their low breastworks and trying to search us out. 
These men made good targets, with their heads and shoul- 
ders outlined against the sky, for our men hugging close 
to the face of the Ridge. From the number of dead and 
badly wounded Confederates that I saw lying around in- 
side their breastworks after we had taken them, I was 
convinced that we had inflicted more casualties upon them, 
while climbing the hill from the timber line up, than we 
had ourselves sustained. But this rule would not apply, 
by any means, to all parts of our line. "Where the Sixty- 
fourth went up, we were under a direct fire only, while 
some of Wagner's regiments, a short distance to our left. 
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were subjected to a raking flank fire, and the slaughter 
among them was terrible. 

While lying there recovering our wind, Colonel McIU 
vain came walking along our line from the right, and as he 
came I saw the men rising up and running back in a strag- 
gling manner to the rear. When he reached me, he said : 
" Lieutenant, you must take your company and go back to 
the breastworks." The order was so manifestly a blunder, 
and my social relations with the colonel were of such a 
character, that I ventured to violate the military proprie- 
ties by remonstrating against it. I pointed out how the 
enemy were overshooting us, and declared my decided 
conviction that we could inflict far more damage upon 
them, and with much greater security to ourselves, by re- 
maining where we were ; to which he replied, somewhat 
impatiently: "I know all that very well, but the orders 
are to go back to the breastworks, and we must obey 
orders." 

When I got back to the breastworks, I found them 
packed on the outside with our second line, which had 
stopped there, and with the men of the first line who had 
run back, all of them hugging the ground as closely as 
possible. 

When the front line fell back, all aggressive action on 
the part of Sheridan's division came to a standstill, and I 
have never doubted that at this time it was Sheridan's in- 
tention to comply strictly with the orders and stop at the 
breastworks, at least until he should receive orders from 
the rear to go on. But it was soon evident that it would 
be intolerable to lie there doing nothing under the plung- 
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ing fire of the enemy, and as Wood's division on our left 
could be plainly seen slowly but steadily pushing its way 
up the hill, Sheridan quickly decided to follow Wood's 
lead; for he came riding along the line, calling out : "As 
soon as you get your wind, men, we will go straight to the 
top of that hill." The time was not altogether lost while 
we were lying there, for after the men had rested they 
were able to go forward so much more rapidly than could 
Wood's tired men, who had not halted, that it is a hotly 
disputed question to this day which division first broke 
over the top of the Ridge. 

The mistake was in ordering back the first line from 
the advantageous position which it had secured. It was 
a much safer place at the timber line to regain our wind 
than it was at the breastworks, to say nothing of the many 
brave men who were unnecessarily sacrificed in falling 
back and in advancing a second time over that dangerous 
belt of ground between the breastworks and the timber 
line, which was so thoroughly combed by that terrible can- 
ister fire, and where we met with our heaviest losses. 

In going forward the second time, the two lines were 
intermingled without regard to regimental or company or- 
ganization, the color bearers striving with each other as to 
which should take the lead. Where the Sixty-fourth went 
up, we were opposed by a Florida regiment, which broke 
away from the breastworks, without waiting to come to a 
hand-to-hand encounter, while our advance was yet a few 
yards away. The breastworks were so low that it was 
easy to get over them ; for if they had been built as high as 
usual they would have been a hindrance to the enemy in 
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firing down the steep hillside. We captured the two brass 
guns that had been firing at us ever since the charge be- 
gan, and some of the gunners with them. One Irishman, 
who was handling a rammer, was at first inclined to fight 
at close quarters with it as a weapon, but when he saw it 
was no use, he threw down the rammer and surrendered, 
bursting into tears as he did so, and bitterly exclaiming : 
" This bathery was niver caphthured before." 
One of the guns had the name " Lady Buckner " 
and the other "Lady Breckenridge" painted on the trail. 
" Little Harker," our brigade commander, was so elated 
that he sprang from his horse and running up the trail of 
the " Lady Breckenridge " seated himself astride the 
breech, but he instantly jumped down again with an 
agility that was comical, for the metal was so hot from 
the rapid firing that it would burn your fingers to 
touch it. 

The men went wild with joy over their splendid suc- 
cess, and with good reason, for the history of the war does 
not record a more brilliant achievement than this assault 
of Missionary Ridge. They shook hands and hugged 
each other, tossed their hats in the air, danced, sung, 
cheered, and some of them whooped and yelled like a lot 
of drunken demons. When the first ecstasy had some- 
what subsided, on looking around we could see the enemy 
rapidly retreating through the woods to the east of the 
ridge in great disorder ; and especially a road which crossed 
the valley below, presented a scene of wildest confusion. 
It was filled with wagons, caissons, cannon and fugitives, 
5 
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mounted ahd on foot, all hurrying frantically to get away. 
As soon as the regiments could be reformed, Wagner's and 
Harker's brigades pushed rapidly forward in pursuit, but 
night had fallen before our advance could come up with 
them. The Sixty-fourth was now in the second line and 
did not become engaged. I saw only the flashes of the 
musketry as they lit up the darkness and heard the sounds 
of the firing and the cries of the combatants. For the rest 
I rely upon information gathered in conversation with 
those who were actively engaged. 

The enemy had rallied a rear guard on a high ridge 
which ran parallel with, and more than a mile to the east 
of Missionary Ridge. The road over this ridge was so 
steep that the Confederates had to detach teams from the 
vehicles in the rear to help those in front over the hill. 
Before they could come back and remove those left behind 
our advance came up and compelled them to abandon 
whatever was left on our side of the Ridge. 

This abandoned property included two brass cannon 
and some wagons. Our advance immediately attacked the 
rear guard of the enemy, posted on the Ridge, but they 
fought with a determination that was surprising considering 
how anxious they had seemed to be to get away only a very 
short time before, and having the advantage of a very strong 
position, our attack was somewhat disastrously repulsed. 
The Ninety-seventh Ohio of Wagner's brigade was par- 
ticularly unfortunate in this attack, for it lost more men 
than it had lost in coming up Missionary Ridge. After a 
flanking movement had been inaugurated the enemy 
quietly withdrew, but not until they had covered the re- 
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moval of all material which they had been able to get over 
the Ridge. All the captures that we made at this place 
might have been made by pushing forward a skirmish line 
to engage the enemy, and the opinion prevailed among us 
at the time that the attack had been made too rashly and 
that we had got decidedly the worst of the encounter. It 
was, therefore, with the greatest surprise that I read in the 
article on Chattanooga, written by General Grant more 
than twenty years after, and published in the "Century 
Magazine," his statement that the country was indebted to 
this prompt pursuit by Sheridan for the bulk of the 
captures of prisoners, artillery and small arms that day. 

Manifestly the general's memory was badly at fault, 
and his partiality for Sheridan led him to make an exag- 
gerated statement for which there was little foundation in 
fact. If any division commander was entitled to special 
credit for the success achieved at Missionary Ridge, surely 
General T. J. "Wood was the man. For it was the per- 
sistence of Wood's division in going on that finally drew 
after it the rest of the army. K Wood had called back 
his division, as Sheridan's was recalled, it is at least ques- 
tionable if the Ridge would have been assaulted at all. 

We went into bivouac in front of that second ridge, 
but were aroused in the night and cautiously continued the 
pursuit, as far as the Chickamauga. The enemy had all 
crossed the stream and burned the bridge. Before the 
bridge was reconstructed orders were received recalling us, 
and we returned to Chattanooga to prepare for the march 
to Knoxville f6r the relief of. Burnside. 

October 4, 1893. 
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GENERAL NATHANIEL LYON AND HIS CAMPAIGN 
IN MISSOURI IN 186L 

BV BREVET BRIGADIER-GENERAL WILLIAM M. WHERRY, UNITED 

STATES VOLUNTEERS, 

Captain Sixth Infantry and Brevet Colonel United States Army. 

On the 6th day of February, 1861, Company B, Second 
United States Infantry, arrived at St. Louis, Missouri, and 
took station at the arsenal, situated just on the southern 
outskirts of the city on the Mississippi River. The captain 
of the company was Nathaniel Lyon, a graduate of the 
Military Academy at "West Point, from the State of Con- 
nocticut. He was then about forty-three years of age> 
short in stature, but firmly knit, rather slender; had a 
I^rominent, aquiline nose, florid complexion, sandy hair; 
stift' reddish beard ; a broad and high forehead ; keen, deep 
blue eyes, set well back under over-hauging brows, and 
features prominent but homely. He was bronzed from ex- 
posure to the elements, and gave evidence of much and 
recent service on the frontier. Ilis manner was quick and 
nervous ; his keen eyes were penetrating, at times blazing 
fiercely, but generally kindly and sympathetic, and it was 
evident to any who came within his influence that he was 
a man of strong convictions and of unyielding purpose. 

Company B, of the Second Infantry, was, under Cap- 
tain Lyon, one of the most eflScient and best disciplined 
companies of the United States army. It had been long 
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and continuously on the frontier and in active service, and 
every man in it was capable of taking care of himself in 
almost every situation, except one of luxury and ea^c. 
The common soldier of that day, taken rather for his 
physical characteristics and endurance, and with little 
reference to his moral or mental traita, was by no meatm 
a saint, but was apt to be rough and addicted to drink atul 
frolic when at leisure and within reach of the cup. He- 
was when in the field, or ^vhen called upon for service, as 
true as steel and as fearless as the eagle. I remember one 
of this company, a mere boy, who was badly wounded at 
Wilson's Creek and was taken to a hospital, at St. Loul^, 
where he was one day asked if he had not felt afraid in 
the fight and if he was not, then, afraid to die? His pule 
face flushed and his eye flashed as he answered, " No ! I'm 
a Regular!!" It can not be too often stated that when 
the civil war broke out not a single enlisted man of the 
United States army joined the Confederacy or hesitated iu 
his fealty to the country he had sworn to serve. 

Captain Lyon was a disciplinarian of the old schooL 
He believed in the use of force — in bucking and gagging^ — 
and I have seen as many as lialf a dozen of his men perched 
astride of high horses or trestles such as are used for scat- 
folding, where they were kept for hours for some minor 
breach of discipline. And in regard to discipline, he waa 
no respecter of persons ; he held his officers to as strict au 
accountability as he did the men. Popularly he was re- 
garded harsh, but such was his adaptability that he won 
and secured the confidence and affection of the raw volun- 
teers he was called upon to command from the very start. 
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and he was ever patient with their short-comings, count- 
ing their patriotism as a sufficient compensation. He 
manifested much of the tenderness of a woman at the suf- 
ferings of these men as they marched with bleeding feet 
on those hot days in July and August. 

At the time of Lyon's advent, aftairs at St. Louis were 
in a turbulent and excited state, and the Union men, 
though vastly in the majority, were extremely anxious lest 
they should fall into the power of the secessionists before 
the government would come to their assistance. 

The State of Missouri was a border slave state, sur- 
rounded on three sides by free states. Her people, though 
mostly from the Southern States, or of Southern origin, 
were, in the main, loyal and opposed to secession. But 
the government of the state was in the hands of men of 
extreme Southern views. The governor, Claiborne Fox 
Jackson, was an astute and experienced politician and pos- 
sessed qualities which gave him immense power in his own 
party. And he was ably and zealously assisted by hi& 
lieutenant-governor, Thos. C. Reynolds. The legislature 
of Missouri met on the 31st of December, 1860, and, under 
the inspiration of these men, passed bills placing the police 
power in the City of St. Louis in the hands of the gov- 
ernor, and providing for a convention which was intended 
to take the state out of the Union. 

A majority of Union men were, however, elected to 
the convention, and it refused to pass an ordinance of se- 
cession. Meanwhile, the governor of the state and his 
coadjutors were establishing military camps of instruction 
throughout the state, and concerting measures for the 
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seizure of government arms and property within its limits. 
One of these camps was established in a grove on the 
western boundary of St. Louis. The arsenal at that place, 
containing about sixty thousand stand of arms, was the 
special aim of the secessionists for the time being. 

Opposed to Governor Jackson, and a fitting leader of 
the Union men, was Frank P. Blair, Jr., a man of rare 
powers, mental and physical, natural and acquired, and as 
bold and courageous as he was far-seeing and able. Under 
his leadership the Union men were organized, and the 
Wide-Awakes, a political organization that sprang up 
during the preceding presidential canvass, were converted 
into military companies and armed. 

At this period, the Military Department of the West, 
embracing all the country between the Mississippi and the 
Rocky Mountains north of Texas and New Mexico, except 
Utah, was under command of Brigadier- General W. S. 
Harney, whose headquarters were at St. Louis — a distin- 
guished officer of long service and exceptional courage and 
gallantry. A Southerner by birth, and associated by all the 
ties of blood and, friendship with the Southerners, he was 
nevertheless a staunch Union man, and loyal to the only 
flag and country he ever knew or served under. But Gen- 
eral Harney's affiliations and friendships threw him into 
the hands and power of designing men of more ability 
than he was able to cope with and who made use of his 
unsuspecting honesty to hoodwink and entrap him. He ac- 
cepted their statements denying any intention to precipi- 
tate matters by a forcible seizure of the arsenal or other 
violent measures, without hesitation. 
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The arsenal was under the command of Brevet Major 
Hagner, a captain of ordnance, junior to Lyon in lineal 
rank, but assigned to duty according to his brevet rank. 
Hence, Lyon's command was confined to the troops sta- 
tioned there for defensive purposes only. It would be in- 
teresting and instructive to dwell in detail upon the diflS.- 
culties Lyon had to encounter and overcome during this 
trying period, but such a presentation would be beyond the 
scope of such a paper as this. 

Suffice it to say, that Lyon, ably seconded by Frank 
Blair, secured command and control of the arsenal, fortified 
it, organized and armed four regiments of volunteers, to fill 
Missouri's quota under the President's call, which had been 
refused by the governor of the ^ate ; organized and armed 
four regiments of home guards, called and mustered as a 
reserve corps, and shipped the bulk of the arms to Illinois, 
secretly, and assumed a position to dictate terms. 

The camp of so-called instruction, established May 3d 
on the western border of the city, was named Camp Jack- 
son, and was commanded by General D. M. Frost, of the 
Missouri militia, a graduate of the United States Military 
Academy, aided by Bowen, also a graduate. One full regi- 
ment and a battalion of infantry were there assembled. 
Frost and Bowen had intrigued, planned, and schemed for 
the possession of the arsenal, even to the extent of select- 
ing ground for the planting of batteries and the like, and 
Frost had submitted to the governor a memorandum of 
such things as were " necessary and proper to be done in 
order to maintain the peace, dignity, and sovereignty of 
the state." 
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It was intended that the St. Louis camp should be on 
the river bluflFs below the arsenal, and so situated that the 
guns and mortars to be brought from the South could be 
placed in position to command it and enable Frost and 
Bowen, with the militia, aided by volunteers, to compel 
Lyon to surrender the arsenal and it3 contents to the state ; 
but circumstances changed the location. 

Blair having secured the removal of General Harney 
and the substitution of Lyon, who was elected and ap- 
pointed brigadier-general of the volunteers he had organ- 
ized, the latter anticipated every movement of the seces- 
sionists, and when, on the 8th of May, a consignment of 
guns and ammunition taken from the Baton Rouge arsenal, 
and consigned to well-known loyal merchants at St. Louis 
as a blind, was received at that place and taken to Camp 
Jackson by the state troops, Lj^on determined on the 
capture of the camp and the seizure of United States prop- 
erty therein. 

Accordingly, on the 10th of May, he marched out 
with a battalion of regular infantry, Totten's Light Battery 
P, Second Artillery, four regiments of volunteers, and two 
of the reserve corps or home guard regiments, and sur- 
rounding the camp, with his battery commanding its posi- 
tion, demanded its immediate surrender, "with no other 
conditions than that all persons surrendering 
shall be humanely and kindly treated." In a very short 
time after receiving the demand, General Frost surren- 
dered, and Lyon took possession of the camp, and Frost's 
men stacked arms and were marched out, guarded by 
Colonel F. P. Blair's regiment. First Missouri Volunteers, 
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The people at this time bad no notion of what war 
meant (in a short while Missourians knew the full meaning^ 
of the dread word and had a realizing sense of war's hor- 
rors and sorrows and remorseless devastation), but as 
Lyon's troops marched through the streets on that bright 
morning in May, 1861, citizens on foot, on horseback, and 
in all sorts of vehicles — men, women, and children — 
flocked to the vicinity of Camp Jackson, as if going to a 
fair, or to witness a pageant in a time of profoundest 
peace. The houses and their roofs, and every coigne of 
vantage in the vicinity from which a view of the camp 
could be had, were filled with people. 

After the surrender, while the advance troops with 
their prisoners were standing on the road leading into the 
camp, a mob gathered about them and flocked up to the 
edge of the camp lines. Then began noisy and tumultu- 
ous demonstrations, including vile epithets, foul oaths, and 
the throwing of stones and other missiles, followed by a 
discharge of pistols here and there, till the forbearance of 
the soldiers could be no longer maintained. The captain 
of a company was shot by the mob and fell, giving, as he 
did so, the command, " Fire !" His men poured a volley 
into the mass of people. The mob, retreating from both 
sides of the line, returned the fire, and the troops replied 
again. Some twenty of the people fell dead or dying. 
Two of the Union troops were killed, and several were 
wounded. The troops moved on with their prisoners, pur- 
sued by the infuriated mob, who continued to heap upon 
them the vilest imprecations, but Lyon succeeded in re- 
straining his men from retaliation, and safely placed hia 
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prisoners within the arsenal walls. The city was given up 
during the early part of that night to a howling, frenzied 
crowd of infuriated people, but the police force by midnight 
had them under restraint. The excitement spread over 
the whole state, and Jefferson City, the capital, where the 
legislature was in session, was a pandemonium. 

Saturday, the 11th of May, opened quietly, but in the 
afternoon a regiment of troops, Germans, marching up from 
the arsenal, where they had been mustered and armed that 
morning, were assailed by a mob and more bloodshed fol- 
lowed. Sunday, the German element of the city, exasper- 
ated by the conduct of the secessionists and the death and 
wounding of several of that nationality, began to threaten 
retaliation, and by 2 p. m. a panic seized the citizens, 
and they began to flee the city by every avenue and means, 
of escape, and fright took the place of the bravado that had 
prevailed for two days and nights. 

General Harney returned to St. Louis from Washing- 
ton, whither he had been called when relieved from com- 
mand, on May 11th, and on Sunday, the 12th, the govern- 
ment, assuming that Lyon was acting with too much pre- 
cipitancy, restored Harney to command, which he assumed 
that day. Order was restored in the city and the people 
became more tranquil. But the Union men were averse 
to losing the prestige gained by Lyon's activity, and it soon 
became apparent that General Harney was falling into the- 
hands of the secessionists again, and the Blairs succeeded 
in having him removed, and Lyon put in command. This- 
was effected on the 30th of May. But on the 2l8t of May, 
General Harney had entered into an agreement with Gen- 
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«ral Sterling Price, the major-general of Missouri militia, 
binding the National Government, in effect, to respect the 
neutrality of the state government, and leaving the de- 
termination of what was disorder, and the suppression of 
the same, to the state authorities, the United States forces 
were to interfere only when called upon so to do, as a posse 
comitatus. This agreement caused grave dissatisfaction to 
Lyon and Blair and all earnest Unionists, and was not re- 
ceived with favor at Washington, and the effects of it, as 
represented there, caused the removal of General Harney, 
for the second time. 

Upon Lyon's accession to command. Governor Jack- 
son and General Price, well knowing a more vigorous 
policy would be pursued, repaired to St. Louis with a view 
to a meeting with Lyon and the ascertainment of his pur- 
poses. I can not do better in describing this interview, 
and as illustrating the character and force of Lyon, and the 
impression he made upon his enemies even, than to quote 
the language of General Thomas L. Snead, who was Gen- 
eral Sterling Price's adjutant-general, and who published a 
very entertaining volume entitled, "The Fight for Mis- 
souri : " 

" The governor notified General Lyon the next morning that he was 
at the Planter*s House, and would be pleased to confer with him there. 
Lyon replied that he would meet him and General Price at the arsenal 
instead. The governor, rightly considering this reply as impertinent, 
informed General Lyon that he would confer with him at the Planter's 
House and at no other place. 

Lyon accordingly came to the Planter's House accompanied by 
Blair and Major Conant, his aide-de-camp, and the conference took 
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place there. Lyon opened it by saying that the discussion on the part 
of his government " would be conducted by Colonel Blair, who enjoyed 
its confidence in the very highest degree and was authorized to epeak 
for it." Blair was, in fact, better fitted than any man in the tTnioa to 
discuss with Jackson and Price the grave questions then at iseue be^ 
tween the United States and the State of Missouri, and in all her 
borders there were no men better fitted than they to speak for Misfiouri 
on that momentous occasion. 

But despite the modesty of his opening, Lyon was too much in 
earnest, too zealous, too well informed on the subject, too aggreesive, 
and too fond of disputation to let Blair conduct the discussion on the 
part of his government. In half an hour it was he that was conduct- 
ing it, holding his own at every point against Jackson and Price, masters 
though they were of Missouri politics, whose course they had been 
conducting and controlling for years, while he was only a captain of an 
infantry regiment on the plains. He had not, however, been a mere 
soldier in those days, but had been an earnest student of the very queg^ 
tions that he was now discussing, and he comprehended the matter as 
well as any man, and handled it in the soldierly way to which he bad 
been bred, using the sword to cut knots he could not untie. 

It was to no purpose that they all sought, or pretended to seek, 
the basis of a new agreement for maintaining the peace of Misaonri. If 
they really sought to find one, they did not. Finally, when the confer- 
ence had lasted four or five hours, Lyon closed it as he had opened il. 
" Rather," said he (he was still seated, and spoke deliberately, slowly, 
and with a peculiar emphasis), ** rather than concede to the ^L^t<^ of 
Missouri the right to demand that my government shall not enlist 
troops within her limits, or bring troops into the state whenever it 
pleases, or move its troops at its own will into, out of, or through tlie 
state ; rather than concede to the State of Missouri for one single mstant 
the right to dictate to my government in any matter however anjm- 
portant, I would " (rising as he said this and pointing in turn to every 
one in the room) " see you, and you, and you, and you, and ycm, and 
every man, woman, and child in the state dead and buried." Then 
turning to the governor, he said : '* This means war. In an hour oae 
of my ofiScers will call for you and conduct you out of my lines," 
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And then without another word, without an inclination of the head, 
without even a look, he turned upon his heel and strode out of the 
room, rattling his spurs and clanking his saber, while we, whom he had 
left, and who had known each other for years, bade farewell to each 
other courteously and kindly— Blair and Conant to fight for the Union, 
we for the land of our birth. 

The governor returned with his party to the state cap- 
ital, burning the bridges over the Gasconade and Osage 
Rivers as he went, and forthwith issued " a proclamation," 
<jalling the people to arms, and issued orders for the assem- 
bling of all the available militia in their several districts. 

Lyon, on leaving the conference, telegraphed the War 
Department for additional arms and authority to enlist 
more troops, which was granted. The same night, he is- 
sued orders starting three regiments, under Sigel, Salomon, 
and Brown, and two batteries of artillery, toward Spring- 
field. Captain Thos. W. Sweeney, Second Infantry, who 
had been elected a brigadier-general, was to command the 
whole. On the 13th of June, Lyon himself embarked, 
with Totten's Battery F, Second Artillery, Company B, 
Second Infantry, two companies of recruits, and two regi- 
ments of Missouri volunteers, about two thousand men, 
and proceeded by river to Jefterson City, arriving there on 
the 15th, and finding the place evacuated, the state gov- 
ernment having fled with the state forces to Booneville. 
Leaving three companies at Jefterson City, Lyon pursued, 
and after a sharp engagement in the vicinity of Booneville, 
dispersed the undisciplined force assembling there, and sent 
the fugacious state government whirling toward the south- 
western corner of the state. It subsequently took refuge 
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in Arkansas, and, with remarkable regard for states' rights, 
attempted to control the affairs of Missouri from within 
the borders of her sister state, even sending senators and 
representatives to the Confederate Congress at Richmond! 

General Price had proceeded to Lexington, where 
were assembled several thousand unorganized troops under 
Rains and Slack, threatened by a force from Ft. Leaven- 
worth under Sturgis. On learning of the disaster at 
Booneville, Price started for South-west Missouri with his 
followers, to eftect a junction with McCulloch, who was 
about to enter that corner of the state with a force the 
Confederate Government was mustering in North-western 
Arkansas. 

Lyon pursued the fugitives from Booneville toward 
the south-western border of the state, and effected a junc- 
tion with Sturgis at Clinton on the 7th of July; and thence 
hurried forward, hoping to come up with Price's forces, 
whom he expected to be intercepted by the troops under 
Sweeney and Sigel. But Sigel, having been sent forward 
from Springfield by Sweeney, had encountered a force of 
state troops near Carthage, and had been driven back, thus 
opening the way for the concentration of the state forces 
moving from opposite directions. Sweeney, on learning of 
SigeVs discomfiture and retreat, hastened to his assistance, 
and a few days after returned with him to Springfield, 
where Lyon found them. Lyon was informed of this mis- 
hap on the 12th of July, when about thirty miles from 
Springfield, and then leisurely proceeded to that place, 
leaving his troops a few miles out. 

Lyon's force thus assembled near Springfield amounted 
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in all to about seven thousand men, but many of these 
were enrolled for three months only, and their return home 
was imperative. He was short of provisions and without 
other needed supplies. 

The Confederates were rapidly concentrating in the 
B0Utli*west corner of Missouri and the north-west corner of 
Arkansas an estimated force of near twenty thousand men. 
Lyon represented his condition to Fremont, who had taken 
command at St; Louis, and asked for supplies and re-en- 
forcements, with which to maintain his advanced position^ 
and Bet about gathering forage and wheat, which he ground 
in the mills of the neighborhood. 

General Fremont turned a deaf ear to all appeals from 
Lyon for help. Written communications failing to bring 
succor, messenger after messenger was dispatched to St. 
Louis, to represent in person the desperate straits of the 
brave band that held the key to Missouri. In vain they 
applied at the portals of the mansion where the command- 
ing general kept his state. Surrounded by foreign ad- 
venturers and flunkies and military Dalgettys from every 
clime, chiefs-of-staft', adlatus to the chief-of-staft', and 
aides-de-camp barred the way. And time with rapid 
flight was making Lyon weaker and weaker and his ad- 
veraaries stronger and stronger. 

On the 19th of July the writer, who had enjoyed Gren- 
eral Lyon's confidence and had assisted in the organization 
of troops at St. Louis, joined the forces at Springfield, and 
was assigned as aide-de-camp to the general. Frequent 
appeals to Fremont had failed to secure re-enforcements. 
and but limited supplies arrived. By the 1st of August 
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Lyon's force was reduced to about five thousand three 
hundred troops and a few hundred local home-guards. 
On that day he marched out to meet one of the columns 
of the enemy approaching from the south, hoping to strike 
the three which were reported advancing on dift'erent 
routes, in detail, before they could effect a junction. On 
the 2d he struck Price's advance guard, about three 
thousand strong, at Dug Spring, about twenty miles from 
Springfield, and after a spirited skirmish brushed it out of 
the way.* The next day he moved to Curran only some 

• At Dug Spring one of the most gallant cavalry charges of the 
whole war was made by Lieutenant Kelly and a detachment of about 
twenty men of the First Regiment United States Cavalry. 

In this engagement General Lyon encountered the advance of 
Price's army, about three thousand strong. Lyon's forces all told 
did not much exceed that number, but he hoped to draw this body of 
the enemy into an ambuscade and, if possible, destroy or capture it be- 
fore General Price could bring up other troops to its assistance. So 
our men were kept well under cover and a battalion of regular infantry 
only was deployed, to occupy the enemy and gain time for formation. 
A squadron of cavalry under Captain D. S. Stanley (now a brigadier- 
general United States Army) was well off to the right and front in ob- 
servation. 

The enemy, not seeing our main body, pressed heavily upon the 
small infantry force opposed to them, and threatened, in spite of their 
determined resistance, to overwhelm our skirmishers by overlapping 
both flanks. The infantrymen realizing their jeopardy, and disdaining 
flight, taunted the cavalry with their inertness and apparent disregard 
of their comrades' peril. It was no part of the cavalry's duty to attack 
or go to the relief of the infantry without orders, yet the men nearest 
to the over-taxed infantry could not brook the implication upon their 
courage and magnanimity, but called for orders to charge, and about 
6 
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ten miles further on where the advance of Price's army 
was again seen, but it fled on Lyon's approach. Camping 
here that night he called a council of his officers and de- 
termined to retrace his steps to Springfield. 

Accordingly the night of the 5th found his troops oc- 
cupying their old camps at that place. The enemy followed 
to within ten miles and encamped on Wilson's Creek. 

From the 5th to the 9th much excitement prevailed, 
with marches and countermarches of scouting parties of 
both sides. On the 9th, General Lyon planned to march 
out with his whole force and surprise the enemy before day- 



twenty men, led by Sergeant Sullivan, started with drawn sabers in a 
headlong charge to rescue their comrades. Lieutenant Kelly seeing 
this, placed himself at the head of the detachment and led his gallant 
troopers. Captain Stanley enraged at this breach of discipline caused 
the ** Recall" to be sounded, and not being heeded repeated it, but 
without avail ; the men had gone too far to turn back now. *' Gallantly 
they rode and well," and this handful of twenty charged with wild 
huzzas and fierce saber strokes upon no less than fifteen hundred, cut- 
ting right and left. They lost six of their number and several of their 
horses. The gallant Sergeant Sullivan was wounded, and the horse he 
rode carried off fifteen balls ! Lieutenant Kelly came away unscathed. 
The charge had the effect to throw the enemy into confusion and to ex- 
tricate the infantry, but it disclosed somehow General Lyon's purposes 
and the advance fell back upon the enemy's main body and we went 
into bivouac. 

Captain Stanley scolded Kelly roundly, but General Lyon com- 
mended him afterward very highly, and intended to report his conduct 
to the War Department officially with recommendation for promotion, 
but Lyon fell a few days afterward and never carried out his purpose. 
Kelly will be remeijoibered by many here as General Thomas' chief of 
scouts and couriers. He died in Texas, since the war, as a captain of 
cavalry. 
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light the next morning, and arrangements were begun for 
the movement. About 2 p. m., Sigel appeared at head- 
quarters, and during a lengthy conference persuaded Lyon 
to divide his troops and allow Sigel with his brigade of 
less than one thousand five hundred men and one battery 
to strike the lower part of the enemy's camp, while Lyon 
with the remainder, about three thousand eight hundred 
men, including the home-guards, and two batteries of 
artillery, should attack the upper portion of the camp on 
Wilson's Creek. 

The troops moved at dusk and bivouacked in hail of 
the enemy's pickets. 

On the 10th, before daylight, Lyon was in motion, 
and soon struck the enemy's out-post, which was driven 
in, giving the alarm, but followed so closely by our troops 
as to have all the effect of a surprise. 

Sigel on the other flank effected a complete surprise, 
and was soon in possession of the abandoned camp on that 
portion of the field, but the enemy rallying and bringing 
up additional troops soon overwhelmed Sigel and dispersed 
his whole command. 

The Confederates in Lyon's front rapidly formed line, 
but were driven back upon the main body, which stood its 
ground with desperate valor, and soon one of the bloodiest 
and most hotly contested battles of the war was opened, 
and raged from near six in the morning until about one in 
the afternoon. 

Lyon himself entered the contest with his troops, rid- 
ing with the advanced line, and by his presence inspired 
that confidence and steadiness to be expected from veterans 
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only. Totten's battery was fought by sections and created 
havoc and consternation along the line. DuBois' four guns 
supported the attack by Plummer with his regulars on the 
left of the line. The First Missouri and First and Second 
Kansas vied with the regulars under Steele, and in a short 
time every available man was hotly engaged, and there was 
no reserve to take advantage of circumstances, while the 
Confederates, by their preponderating numbers, could re- 
lieve shattered organizations by bringing up fresh troops 
that had not been engaged. 

The early advantage Lyon gained by the sudden- 
ness and vigor of his attack, was soon counterbalanced by 
the numbers and obstinacy of his foe. Carnage reigned su- 
preme. The men stood within forty paces of each other 
in the opposing lines and poured volley after volley into 
each other's faces. At times one side seemed to have the 
advantage, and again the other. 

By 9 o'clock, Lyon had been shot twice, slight wounds^ 
and his horse was killed under him. On foot, he encouraged 
his men and did all he could to snatch victory from over- 
whelming numbers. A lull in the fight gave him an op- 
portunity to concentrate his shattered forces and to take 
up a new and stronger position on the ground he had 
fought over, and he proceeded to do so. The evident fail- 
ure of Sigel discouraged him, and he expressed his de- 
spondency. 

Remounted, and encouraged by his officers, Lyon re- 
formed his troops in a more contracted space than they had 
occupied, and was prepared for a renewal of the struggle. 
He had not long to wait, for the Confederates, having dis- 
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posed of Sigel, turned their whole attention to Lyon's de- 
voted band. 

Observing a line of the enemy drawn up in a new po- 
sition threatening a gap in his line, he sent an aide for one 
of the reserve regiments, and on its coming up to him, he 
formed two companies of the First Iowa on the left of it 
(the Second Kansas), and himself led the charge, waving 
his hat in his hand. The opposing lines were not far 
apart, for the dense undergrowth gave ample shelter and 
prevented long distance fighting. The storm burst upon 
him with renewed fury, and he was struck in the left 
breast by a ball from a squirrel rifle, which penetrated his 
vitals, and he slowly dismounted from his horse and fell in 
the arms of his orderly. His body was taken charge of by 
the writer, who covered the features with the tails of Lyon's 
coat, that he might not be recognized by the men, and on 
the surgeons pronouncing him dead, the body was removed 
to the field hospital, where it was left when the troops 
finally abandoned the field. 

After the death of Lyon, the struggle was continued 
with redoubled fury, lasting over an hour, when the Con- 
federates gave way and left us in possession of that part of 
the field. Sturgis, who succeeded to the command, after 
waiting a time to know whether the attack would be re- 
newed, withdrew gradually from the field and retired to 
Springfield, arriving about dark. The retreat was begun 
the next morning, under Sigel, and continued to RoUa, the 
then terminus of the one railroad leading in that direction. 

Thus died General Lyon, in the crash of battle, with 
the diapason of the cannon's roar, the rattle of musketry. 
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and the voices of contending foes sounding in his ears. If 
die he must, this was the death he would have chosen. 

On the way to Springfield from the battle ground, 
Sturgis learned that Lyon's remains were still on the field, 
and he sent back an escort to bring them off. They found 
the Confederates in possession — indeed, they were about to 
return the body themselves. It was brought to Springfield 
that evening and placed in the custody of Mrs. Phelps, a 
patriotic woman, who interred it in her garden after our 
troops left the city. Subsequently, General Fremont 
caused its removal to the place of Lyon's birth, and the 
hero lies buried at Phoenixville, near Eastford, Connecticut^ 
amid the graves of his family. 

It is the part of history to determine the place of 
General Lyon in the galaxy of patriots who fought that 
their country might be preserved. It is entering the 
realms of conjecture to say what he would have been had 
he lived to share the crowning glories of the prolonged 
and desperate struggle he assisted in opening with such 
clear-sightedness and vigor, such courage and audacity, a& 
I have attempted to describe. 

December 3, 1890. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE BOYS. 

t 

BY A. C. VORIS, 
Brevet Major-General United States Volunteers. 

Who has not heard of the first battle of Winchester, 
fought on the 23d of March, 1862, near a little hamlet called 
Kearnstown on the pike leading from Winchester, Vir- 
ginia, to Strasburg, between the forces under that great 
captain and zealot, " Stonewall '' Jackson, and the boys of 
General Shields' division, in which Jackson and his army 
were overwhelmingly defeated ? 

This was the greatest battle of the late war. Fully 
five thousand men of that memorable engagement are yet 
living, who will to a man swear to this, with an assurance 
and solemnity that will dispel the last lingering semblance 
of a doubt ; every one of whom believes that he won that 
battle, and won it by his own individual enterprise and 
valor. I was there myself — and at this late day, after his- 
tory has had time to ripen into truth, and the stimulus of 
exaggeration has passed into the sere and yellow leaf, as it 
does with all men as they grow old — must say, on the 
veracity of a veteran, that I seized the victory myself, amid 
the crash of infantry and the thunders of artillery, aye, right 
from the very jaws of death. But, being a modest man, I 
am most happy to admit that four thousand, nine hundred 
and ninety-nine other soldiers can, and do say just as much, 
each for himself, and with a complacency that chills all 
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jealousy and criticism. Though the haze of twenty-nine 
years of prolonged recollection, and the infirmities of years 
venerable, overshadow these five thousand " Boys of Win- 
chester," and sad lack of precision in matters of detail 
long since veiled their backward vision, I can with confi- 
dence assure you that truth, though crushed to earth, will 
rise again. 

A remarkable feature of this individual claim to pre- 
eminence in that gritty and most obstinate fight is that 
theae five thousand survivors afterward became veterans, 
and served with great distinction at Antietam, Chancellors- 
ville, Gottysburgh, Morris Island, The Wilderness, in the 
Atlanta Campaign, Richmond, Petersburgh, and Appomat- 
tox, for among these victorious boys were the Fourth, 
Fifthj Seventh, Eighth, Twenty-ninth, Sixty-second, Sixty- 
sixth, aud Sixty-seventh Ohio regiments; the Eighty -fourth 
and One Hundred and Tenth Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
Seventh, Thirteenth, and Fourteenth Indiana Volunteers ; 
the First West Virginia Infantry, and First Cavalry, Cap- 
tain Clark's Battery E, Fourth United States Artillery, Cap- 
tain Jenks' Battery A, First West Virginia Artillery, Cap- 
tain Huntington's Battery H, and Captain Robinson's Bat- 
tery L, Ohio Volunteer Artillery, and part of the First 
Michigan Cavalry. Companion General Cox can abun- 
dantly^ attest to the valor of several of the organizations 
mentioned ; and many of the heroes of that day are honored 
comrades of this commandery. 

At Toledo, Ohio, the anniversary of the first battle of 
Winchester is celebrated each year by the survivors of the 
north-west part of this state and of south-east Michigan 
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with a pride and exuberance of glory that after acquired 
renown can not overshadow, the reminiscences of which 
never cast a shadow behind, nor admit shrinkage of struc- 
ture. To them the glories of the first battle of Winchester 
are pre-eminent. 

A dispute existed for some time as to who won that 
battle, but all doubts have vanished under the accumulated 
and unvarying testimony of all the boys, that they did it by 
and of themselves. 

For the truth of history, it must also be admitted that 
contemporary Confederate reports of high authority claimed 
that General Jackson won that battle. He says in his 
official report of the day, under date of April 9, 1862 : " I 
feel justified in saying that, though the field is in possession 
of the enemy, yet the most essential fruits of the battle are 
ours." To show how this view was regarded in high Con- 
federate official circles, I quote General Orders No. 37, 
Headquarters Department of Northern Virginia : 

" The commanding general has the pleasure to publish to the troops 
under his command the following resolution of Congress, and at the 
same time to express his own sense of the admirable conduct of Major- 
General Jackson and his division, by which they fully earned the high 
reward bestowed by Congress ; 

" * Resolved by the Congress of the Confederate States of America, 
that the thanks of Congress are due, and they are hereby tendered, to 
Major-General Jackson, and the officers and men under his command, 
for their gallant and meritorious services in the successful engagement 
with a greatly superior force of the enemy near Kearnstown, Frederick 
county, Virginia, on the 23d of March, 1862.' By command of Major- 
General Johnston, etc. Thos. G. Rhett, Assistant Adjutant-General." 

Neither the strategic, nor political value of General 
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Jackson's movement, nor the concentration of Union 
troops in the Virginia Valley, were ever quite apparent ta 
your speaker, but the moral effect of the battle told all 
through the war. 

To whip Stonewall Jackson, at that day, and com- 
pletely rout his already famous veteran troops, was an 
event of the war of which any soldiers could well be proud. 
Jackson was the head, fount, and inspiration of his men.. 
They felt the need of a great leader, and they had it in 
him. His severe piety, his loyalty to his state, Virginia, 
his ardor in campaign, and his unquestioned devotion to the 
cause of the Confederacy, created a sort of awe in the 
minds of his men, whom he handled with a rod of iron ; 
and by his individuality made masterly soldiers of those 
he commanded. But our soldiers in that engagement pos- 
sessed remarkable individuality, in and of themselves, that 
overrode the individuality of any captain who ever had the 
fortune to lead them. This individuality of the men in 
the ranks was a factor of prime importance, both on the 
battle-field and in the performance of the many most ardu- 
ous duties required of them in campaign, not a few of which 
required as much fortitude as the battle-field. Their sol- 
dierly fortitude, their confidence in themselves, their per- 
sonal magnetism, tenacity, sagacity, and courage were in- 
vincible, and irresistible qualifications always with them. 
The confidence of Jackson's men in their leader for two 
years made his troops uniformly successful. But the con- 
fidence of our men in themselves made them finally masters 
of the situation. The difference in the confidence in a 
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leader, and m one's self, was singularly exhibited in this 
battle. 

Our battle of Winchester men had wonderful power 
of get-up. I remained with three regiments of them, al- 
most all through the war; and to their credit will say, that 
I never saw these men hesitate, nor turn their backs on the 
enemy. 

The boys exhibited rare sagacity in determining and 
taking advantage of the moral phases of campaign opera- 
tions, ^nd went directly to putting down the rebellion 
without gloves or apologies, and loyally felt that the expert 
forager, next to the successful fighter, was doing most 
toward putting down the rebellion. 

I confess that this proclivity of the boys bothered me 
not a little. (I was then commanding the Sixty-seventh 
Ohio.) There were Generals McDowell and Banks above 
me, irascible, and in league with the straighout army ra- 
tion, and yielding to the hypocritical loyalty of the rebels, 
who affected great admiration for their patriotic and hu- 
mane policy; and under me, the boys of the Sixty-seventh, 
who had taken a solemn vow that no opportunity should 
pass that gave them a chance to make treason odious, or 
to follow the way of putting it down effectually, or of giv- 
ing themselves a good square meal. 

I early received an order from General Banks' head- 
quarters, threatening to punish with dire penalties those 
caught making levies on the country not authorized by 
him; and that the value of such captures would be de- 
ducted from the pay of the regimental commanders of such 
malefactors. I did not see how I could, on a salary of less 
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than $2,000 a year, stand bail for eight hundred men chuck 
full of zeal for the Union, and an unappeasable yearning 
for a bill of fare broader than hard tack and skipper ba- 
con, and in the depths of my anguish called my men to- 
gether, read the order to them, explained the fix I was in, 
and in plain English told them that if J ever caught them 
stealing from the enemy, I would raise the devil with every 
mother's son of them offending when we got back to Ohio. 
An audacious boy in the rear rank, with a cfiuckle, sang 
out : " Well, boys, if the colonel waits till we get back to 
Ohio, I guess we can flank him." 

They did flank both the general and myself. Some- 
how the boys bore a grudge against me for this, as they 
persisted for a long time after in throwing their feathers in 
close proximity to regimental headquarters. 

One salutary result followed this mode of putting 
down the rebellion. We taught the rebels that the main- 
tenance of a good, strong government was essential to the 
well-being of community, and that it was dangerous busi- 
ness to kick up a rumpus with the real friends of the gov- 
ernment of our fathers. 

This was the virgin battle for most of those engaged 
on our side. Many of the troops had never been under 
fire before. But all were spoiling for a fight. 

The Battle of Winchester commenced, in fact, Satur- 
day evening about 5 o'clock. My regiment at 4 p. m. was 
ordered to report to General Banks in the City of Win- 
chester, two miles away, to strengthen the picket line on 
the other side of the city, which was reported to have been 
driven in. Lively artillery firing with distinct sputtering 
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of musketry aroused the hoys to the realization that their 
day of glory had come. It took them no time to get 
ready, and oft' we started at a rattling rate. I rode for- 
ward to headquarters to get my instructions, which were 
delivered to me in about this wise : 

" Our picket line has been driven in and the general 
wants you to restore it." 

I inquired where, and in what manner the line was to 
be replaced. 

" ! you go out there and you will find out." 

I went, and I did find out. Every thing was in ap- 
parent confusion at headquarters, as Banks was moving 
part of his command out of the valley. Of course I 
obeyed the orders with the feeling that I had any amount 
of discretion left as to my way of executing the order. I 
rode rapidly toward the place where I expected to find my 
men, and was surprised to find they had already passed. 
As they went through Winchester, they made it ring with 
shouts and patriotic songs. In one hour we were two 
miles beyond the city, four miles from camp, and under a 
brisk artillery fire from the enemy. Away fiew blankets^ 
overcoats, haversacks and canteens, and at the " Johnnies " 
we went, who met us with shot and exploding shell, over- 
head and all about us. To relieve ourselves from these 
ugly missiles we made a dash for their big guns ; but the 
wary artillerymen limbered up and dashed up the valley 
before we got in good rifie range. We followed them up 
to Kearnstown, but darkness precluded further pursuit. 

We rested in the vicinity of Kearnstown for the night 
on our arms, without supper, without overcoats, blankets 
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or fire. The night was freezing cold, but the fact that we 
had driven the enemy kept us reasonably warm until 
morning when we fell back a mile or more and got a 
splendid breakfast, coffee and hard tack. 

About 10 o'clock, a. m., two companies of the Eighth 
and three of the Sixty-seventh Ohio, under Colonel Car- 
roll, an impetuous and very gallant army oflScer, deployed 
as skirmishers, and met an advancing line of skirmishers 
from the Confederates debouching from the cover of 
Kearnstown. As soon as this line came within easy range 
of our rifles, our skirmishers with great spirit charged 
upon and drove them with loud cheers from the field on a 
run, and then made a dash for the enemy's artillery, com- 
pelling it to retire in great haste to the cover of a dense 
forest up the pike. This was a splendid sight for several 
of our regiments located nearly a mile off. We could hear 
the crack of rifles, see the puffs of smoke, and the move- 
ments of the men on both sides and occasionally a man 
fall, and at a greater distance, Ashby's cavalry moving in 
detachments toward our left. The impetuosity with which 
our men made the charge greatly animated the troops not 
engaged, who made the whole region about ring with 
cheers for the boys under fire. I had the hardest kind of 
work to keep my men from rushing pellmell for the scene 
of action. From that time on, for several hours, the troops 
I was with were under a clamorous and searching artillery 
fire. 

About 3 p. M., Jackson with ten regiments of infantry, 
one of cavalry, and twenty-seven pieces of artillery, ap- 
peared some two thousand five hundred to three thousand 
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yards to our front on the pike, and moved in full view 
toward our right, and toward the cover of an intervening 
woods about two thousand yards away, under as vigorous 
cannonading as we could give them from twenty guns, but 
these were so distributed that but little concentration of 
fire could be had. The enemy moved with great steadi- 
ness, except as an exploding shell would scatter their ranks 
for a few moments. This ostentatious display on their part, 
apparently intentional, aroused our men to fever heat to 
get at them. I was fortunately placed during the day, up 
to this time, for observing the initial movements of the 
battle, being stationed to support artillery on the projection 
of a ridge overlooking the region of country toward the 
front, and both flanks for a great distance ; and here were 
placed headquarters on the field for the day. 

Tyler's brigade, consisting of the Seventh and Twenty- 
ninth Ohio, First West Virginia, Seventh Indiana, and 
One Hundred and Tenth Pennsylvania, had already been 
ordered to the right to intercept any movement in that 
direction, their movements being under cover of timber- 
land. 

About 4 p. M., to our right front, behind a ridge, and 
somewhat scattered forest trees, the rattle of infantry broke 
on us with such fury that the report of small arms appeared 
as one continuous crash. The Confederate brigades of 
Colonels Echols and Folkerson, and the Union brigade of 
Colonel Tyler came together in an open space between the 
woods in which the opposing forces were moving, neither 
expecting the other, apparently, until they emerged from 
the woods into the open space. At this juncture, seven 
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companies of the Sixty-seventh Ohio and the Eighty-fourth 
Pennsylvania, which was supporting a battery to the right 
of Colonel Kimball's headquarters, were ordered " to pitch 
in," orders that we proceeded to execute, the Eighty-fourth 
Pennsylvania by the flank, the Sixty-seventh Ohio in bat- 
tle line, on a run for three-fourths of a mile, over an ex- 
posed plain of half the way directly toward the enemies' 
batteries. The Fourteenth Indiana very soon after fol- 
lowed to the left of the Eighty-fourth Pennsylvania. 

By shot and shell in our very faces, from two batteries 
the enemy did their utmost to check our advance, but on 
and on we forced our march in a hurricane of iron for half 
a mile or more, when we reached a slight depression which 
shielded us from their artillery fire, where we rectified our 
lines, and at one dashed for the enemy. The Sixty-seventh 
rushed for their infantry ; the Eighty-fourth Pennsylvania 
for their batteries. Passing to my left, and rising a gradual 
slope, the Eighty-fourth Pennsylvania encountered a disas- 
trous fire from Jackson's batteries at canister range, by 
which Colonel Murray, its commanding officer, a most gallant 
soldier, was instantly killed, but his men, taking advantage 
of the accidents of the ground, soon covered the rebel guns 
with their Enfields, and, with the aid of the Fourteenth In- 
diana, soon caused a retrograde movement of Jackson's 
center. The Sixty-seventh Ohio struck the enemy 
obliquely in front of the celebrated stone wall. 

I know that at least seven or eight thousand men in- 
sisted that they fought over that stone wall, but they evi- 
dently did not strike it at the point my boys and I did. 
We struck the head of the stone wall not more than two 
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hundred feet off, behind which the enemy were crouched, 
and which offered them splendid protection from our 
small arms. We joined the Twenty-ninth Ohio on my 
right, which occupied the left of Tyler's brigade. Here 
we turned our rifles on the fellows behind the wall, but 
it very soon became apparent tliat we were fighting to 
great disadvantage, and observing that the advance of the 
Eighty-fourth Pennsylvania had engaged the enemy to our 
left front, I withdrew the Sixty-seventh from the front of 
the wall and placed my men so they could direct their fire 
obliquely down the wall and strike the enemy in the flank 
and rear. The boys, appreciating the advantage, gave them 
two or three rounds, which the enemy were wholly unable 
to return, at which they began to stampede down the wall, 
which extended for a long distance down hill. The stam- 
pede soon became an uncontrollable rout, and thus sep- 
arated the two wings of Jackson's troops. 

The shouts of my boys could be heard above the din 
of battle, as they charged pell-mell after the broken frag- 
ments of the enemy's line. I detached two companies to 
follow them up and take prisoners. Well, the order was 
obdved, so far as taking after them was concerned, and so 
zealous were the boys that they got lost, and did not get 
back to their command until nearly noon the next day, 
when they reported that they had it all their own way 
wherever they went. 

With the remaining five companies and a very re- 
spectable battalion of the Fourteenth Indiana, we pushed 
rapidly forward under the hillside toward the right of the 
rebel batteries. When opposite them, a murderous in- 
7 
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fantrj volley was poured upon us from the troops support- 
ing their batteries. Low, natural terraces of out-cropping 
lime rock along the hillside afforded excellent cover, under 
which we lay down and returned shot for shot for nearly 
half an hour, the men loading their pieces while lying on 
their backs. Tyler's brigade, and part of Sullivan's, 
charged up in front of these batteries, and carried the 
enemy's position in splendid style, and the battle was over. 
This relieved us from a position that at one time made Belle 
Isle rise quite above the horizon. 

The stone wall proved disastrous to Jackson. Stand- 
ing as it did at the opening of the infantry fighting, about 
midway between his left and Tyler's brigade, both sides 
tried to reach it, but the Confederates got there first. Its 
fancied security caused the enemy to hold it, instead of ad- 
vancing on Tyler's brigade, which unfortunately was 
marching in close column by division, from which he had 
the greatest difficulty in deploying' his men. In fact, the 
boys deployed themselves, and took about such positions as 
pleased them. 

Neither side was disposed to advance, when the Sixty- 
seventh Ohio and the Eighty -fourth Pennsylvania came up 
and made the enemy feel the result of their fatal mistake. 
No sooner did Jackson see the final forward movement of 
Tyler's and Sullivan's brigades on his batteries, after his 
left wing had been routed, than he began a retrograde 
movement, which, as to a major part of his command, be- 
came an unmanageable stampede, until covered by dark- 
ness. 

This was emphatically a fight of the boys. They went 
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in on their own hook and came out on their own motion, 
in a state of great but glorious confusion. I went into the 
fight with seven companies, and came out with a small 
brigade of detachments from three or four different regi- 
ments. Nobody was to blame for this, nor for our failure 
to crush Jackson's army, for we knew nothing about war 
then. Officers and men were all boys then. 

I will be justified in giving a personal incident or two. 
Captain Commager, of A Company, Sixty-seventh Ohio, 
took part in the skirmish of the morning, and was far to 
our left when Jackson appeared on the pike. Seeing this, 
without being relieved, he said to his men : " Boys, the fun 
is going to be over on the right. We will go home to the 
regiment. The boys there will need us before the day is 
over." The company joined their comrades just in time to 
pitch in with them. 

Sergeant Xenophon Wheeler, a young Oberlin student, 
of Company G, Sixty -seventh Ohio — his company being on 
•duty at Winchester guarding army stores — ^hearing the 
oannouading, stole away from the company with his rifle, 
and reported to me to be assigned to a place in another for 
the day. Company G thus went into the action by proity, 
and came out with a broken leg. Companion Wheeler, of 
Chattanooga, is the boy of whom I write. 

It was indeed a good deal of a battle. Ten regiments 
on each side were engaged. The enemy's position gave 
them a decided advantage in the use of artillery, of which 
they brought more pieces into service than we. Our artil- 
lery did its work well, but it had but little opportunity to 
make it effective. We had a few more men under fire 
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thfiti they did. Our casualties amounted to six hundred ; 
of thesej more than one hundred and fifty proved fatal. 
The casualties of the enemy were fully equal to ours, be- 
Bidea prisoners being taken by us to the number of about 
two hundred and fifty. In giving these details, I have 
taken a medium course between the claims on both sides. 
The way our infantry stood up to the work I never saw 
excelled. 

Who will say that we may not laud this glorious bat- 
tle of the boys ? 

Fehniary 4j 1891. 
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MAJOR ROBERT ANDERSON AT FORT SUMTER. 

BY CHARLES ANDERSON, 
Late Colonel Ninety-third Ohio Volunteer Infantry and Ex-Goyernor of Ohio. 

Those distinguished authors, Messrs. Nicolay and 
Hay, in their great work styled "Abraham Lincoln — A 
History" (Vol. 3, pp. 441, 442), in summing up the many 
and glaring proofs of the perverted public sentiment in 
the United States, during the month of March, 1861, seem 
to cap the climax of their arraignment of the American 
people by the following flagrant instances, viz.: " The 
phenomenon is attested not only in the records of many 
public men, willing to abandon constitutional landmarks 
and to sacrifice elementary rights of mankind, but was 
also shown in the words and example of military officers, 
like Scott and Anderson, in their consenting to shut their 
eyes to the truths and principles of their profession — 
that it is the right of the government to repel menace as 
well as a blow, and that building batteries is as efleetive 
and aggressive war as firing cannon balls.'' 

We must at the outset recognize the solemnity of 
these truths^ viz., that this charge against these two men 
and officers, long silent in death and incapable of self- 
exculpation, is thus recorded in and for History ; that the 
History containing it is the biography of the most won- 
derful man of the nineteenth century ; and, moreover, that 
these words make a very interesting part of a literary 
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work, which is marked, in general, bj a most signal ability 
and authenticity. It is bound, therefore, to be read and 
studied by millions of men now and throughout all the 
coming generations, who shall feel any interest in one of 
the most stupendous crimes and tragedies of Time ; and 
therefore in the character and life of that good, wise, 
brave, great man — of that hero — whom that awful crisis 
itself developed and thrust into it for its guidance. To 
say, in all simplicity and exactitude of words, that thia 
recorded sentence upon General Scott and Major Anderson 
is engraven in " a monument more perennial than brass,'* 
is but to aver a truth beyond dispute. 

The writer of these lines has borne in a patient, if not 
in a meek silence, for almost an age, published censures 
like this (and sometimes as unjust and more hostile) upon 
this friend and this brother. But those strictures were the 
mere outgushings of a partisan passion and zeal, and in the 
transitory literature of transient occasions. And Lo! 
here, at last, that " History " confronts me— stares me in 
the face — stereotyped for the endless ages, with the above 
record as its Truth ! If it has been a hard trial for me to 
observe thus untruth to be gradually crystallizing itself 
through popular causes, into the Nation's subsequent public 
opinion, how much more grievous is this affliction, thus to 
see it recorded in History for all the coming generations of 
mankind ? 

In a moral and political revolution, so deep and wide, 
and especially when caused and controlled by such viru- 
lent factions in politics, as was our last American Revo- 
lution, I deemed it unavoidable, that partisan and violent 
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passion^ must force their vent to the upper air. And 
among these factions, it was only a moderate expecta- 
tion, after the eventual abolition of slavery, that the 
Abolitionists proper should rush to the fore, not merely 
shouting in loud clamors, " Behold what we have done," 
etc., but also, very naturally, in their sudden triumphing, 
that they should become as intolerant of others as adulatory 
of themselves. For these and like reasons, then, I have 
silently suffered under the strictures of such able and distin- 
guished assailants of my brother, as General Abner Double- 
day, and other professed, if not professional. Abolitionists. 
I always recognized this clear truth : that, as the outcome 
of the Rebellion, the most natural of all its many and 
great changes must be this, viz., from having been before, 
only the peculiar passion of this very least of all those 
factions^ — that minim of minorities — (and moreover an 
odious, too much despised and grossly wronged decimal 
fraction of the so-called fanatics) the sentiment and the 
policy of Anti-Slavery must, in the nature of things, 
greatly rule, as they do now rule almost unanimously, our 
national public opinion. 

It must be plain enough to any observant or sound 
thinker, that, after its due share with its counterpart, 
the fanatic faction of the South — ^the " pro-Slavery Fire- 
Eaters " — (its constant ally in initiating and howling up that 
maddening process) — has been fully accorded to them, no 
party or class, had less to do in and for our victory than 
these northern abolitionists. 

The boom of the first gun fired upon our flag over 
Fort Sumter, was the death-knell to slavery throughout 
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America ! It was the pro-slavery faction cff the South, 
and not the anti-slavery zealots of the North, who abol- 
ished human slavery. These were its true victors. 

And it has so turned out, that a mere squad of en- 
thusiasts (who had never gained in the Free States, either 
numbers or influence, but on the contrary Were generally 
treated with unjust ridicule, or social neglect, or with open 
insults of word, privately and publicly, and often mob- 
violence from riding on rails, " tar and feathers," and even 
to murdered martyrdom by their northern neighbors), were, 
by their fellow-agitators, of the Slave States, actually im- 
posed upon the Southern people as a vast multitude, if 
not a majority, and in the full control of " Northern Public 
Opinion." 

And, moreover, it was argued that they had a fixed 
design, to abolish slavery within the States, and also to pre- 
vent its introduction into the territories north of the Mis- 
souri compromise line, and to do all this, by every agency, 
argumentative, hortatory, or of violence, by fire and sword. 
Of course, every soul in the North at that time, knew 
actually the contrary of all this false pretense. But the 
territorial space which isolated the sections and dissociated 
their people, rendered it easy for demagogues to dissemi- 
nate and perpetuate this error throughout the South. Thus 
each section, in the main, was possessed by its own antag- 
onistic and erroneous convictions. But now time has come 
to supply an open opportunity for the North in its turn to 
swallow and assimilate this same delusion as completely as 
the South had done, before the war. 

The dissemination of this error is of course more 
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easily effected in a new generation, not witnesses to the 
real facts, and deceived by demagogic false pretenses and 
lip professions. But more especially are we naturally 
prone to reason out some morally sublime cause for every 
grand consequence — such as the accomplished fact of uni- 
versal emancipation — so we have come to convince our- 
selves that our noble Union Armies and "The Whole 
North " could have had no other motive in that War than 
the abolition of slavery. It is clear enough that party 
spirit (that bane of all popular government), has greatly 
contributed to this rapid and wide-spread adoption of this 
absolute falsehood in History by the Northern people. 

After its abolition. Slavery could, of course, have no 
friends in politics. It was, thenceforth, looked upon (that 
vast hideous corpse without a single vote, either for Dough- 
face or Copper-head!) in its truly hideous features only. 
And, very naturally, these pious children could not and 
would not believe that their wise and noble fathers did not 
dispute, and fight and kill, and die simply to extirpate such 
a monster ! They not merely will not now believe to the . 
contrary, but they actually feel insulted and are indignant 
at any old witness to all the facts, who (like myself herein) 
may show to them their cherished error. And the victor 
party from that War (with all the increased spoils of 
national offices in its extensive gift) has not only great 
motive, but a huge power, to diffuse and perpetuate this 
honest error, or this false pretense (whichever it may be in 
given cases). Whilst in the vanquished section their fire- 
eating demagogues can alone keep up their decaying credit 
at home by vociferating " I told you 50, 1 always told you sOy 
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that the North started and kept up this War in order to abolish 
our divine institution. And behold they have done it ! " 

And so our national public opinion has been crys- 
tallized into this absurd untruth — almost universally. 

A hard task it is, therefore, to reverse or even to 
modify this error at this late day ! Why then (my readers 
may inquire) do I now jengage in a task so hopeless? 
This is my sole apology : I do not even hope to reverse or 
even much to diminish a false opinion so much cherished 
and so unanimous. But, as it lies at the very foundation 
of all the unjust censures of the conduct of my brother 
and of General Scott in the rebel War, I do wish to show 
its erroneousness, in order to vindicate them with the few 
— the very few — impartial and unprepossessed minds of the 
present and of the future ages, who possibly reading these 
strictures may be willing to accept their truth. And the 
sum of it all is again : That although that merest squad— 
the Abolitionists — (except in their role of fanatic agi- 
tators) did neither start, nor fight, nor conquer in that 
War to any essential degree, they are now enjoying, 
almost exclusively, all of its glory, with a general acqui- 
escence by all other parties. Northern and Southern, in 
their false claim, viz: that every man or officer who dif- 
fered from them at the start (1860) was disloyal to his 
government in principle, if not in act. 

Who, then, were these Abolitionists — this squad? I 
will give now and here the same estimate of them, as per- 
sons, which I always gave, even when I was most active and 
impassioned in contesting their early movements. Always a 
Whig, I must confess that in these discussions my allies 
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were mostly Democrats. Prudence or policy generally 
made the Ohio Whigs "fight shy" in these contests. 
These olden adversaries of mine, then, I still admit, were 
first generally better educated than the most of us, and far 
better informed in this their favorite subject than any 
other citizens, North or South. They were almost uni- 
versally sincere, benevolent, honest in all their dealings; 
truthful in all their words, spoken or written ; extremely 
pious, when Christians, and whether Christians or Infidels 
(as very many of them eventually became), they were quite 
as universally orderly and peaceable in an extraordinary 
degree ! They were, in all physical combats, non-combat- 
ants {L e.y only passively or morally brave), whilst in a 
moral contest they were all signally and fearlessly out- 
spoken in their hated and despised tenets, and became dar- 
ing and enduring in all their frequent physical punish- 
ments at the hands of the vile mobs, with a heroic martyr 
spirit equal to any immortalized in history. 

What now shall we think and feel and say of the 
" times " and " peoples," over half a continent, which ridi- 
culed, slighted, insulted, beat, stoned, " rotten-egged," rail 
rode, tar-and-feathered, and hung, and otherwise mar- 
tyred and murdered, such a helpless, unresisting squad of 
scholars, sincere philanthropists, pious Christians, honest 
and orderly citizens, and peaceful, prayerful men and 
women, only because they thought, felt, spoke, and acted 
in a purposed kindness and justice to all men ? For it 
must always be remembered to their credit that, before 
that first gun on Fort Sumter, not one of them ever urged 
or desired, for any cause whatever, any act of war, any- 
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where upon earth! On the contrary, they unanimously 
denounced any and all wars, and boldly declared that 
** moral suasion that appeals to minds, hearts, and con- 
sciences" (an extract by memory from their constitution), 
and very especially to the slave-holders themselves, should 
and would accomplish all of this millennial work. 

Nevertheless, with all these frank admissions of my 
estimate of the true character of this little band of humani- 
tarians (the Abolitionists) ; of my abhorrence of their perse- 
cutions suftered ; and my sympathy for them, as sufferers 
for righteousness' sake ; — nevertheless, I am still unwilling 
to stultify them or myself by this further and antagonistic 
claim or admission that, at the period of the attack on 
Fort Sumter, their doctrines were the ruling public opinion 
of the Northern or Union Party, by which Major Anderson 
(or General. Scott) or any other officer, ought to have been 
governed, or by which they ought now to be condemned ! 
And these points make up our present question. 

In order that the above terms may not be misunder- 
stood as designed epithets of either anger or of innuendo, 
let me make a frank confession. To use a Bible phrase, 
" if I could have emptied myself" of all my inherited and 
lifelong devotion " to the Constitution, to the Union, and 
to their resulting prosperity. Law and Order" — to that 
fixed faith, which may be well concentrated into the phrase 
Websterian Washingtonianism — I should be assuredly, 
now (under all the lights which our retrospection so clearly 
throws upon the historic career of American Slavery, in 
its intrinsic nature and in its spirit of propagandism, usur- 
pation, and finally in its treason), blushing in very shame, 
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that I had not myself been always a most zealous and 
furious Abolitionist too. For, nothing else than that ugly 
fact that Slavery, from the first, had been and then was in- 
tertwined as an element inextricably among and within 
the very life fibers of our Constitutional Union, could ex- 
cuse any Christian, Philanthropist, or Patriot, from assail- 
ing most relentlessly that execrable, if not infernal, Insti- 
tution, with all the forces within his reach and power. 

But notwithstanding all this admitted and most radical 
change in my own personal sentiments — my own feelings 
toward Slavery — ^I am yet wholly unable to perceive the 
naked justice of this arraignment of an oflicer of any rank, 
at the bar of public opinion as it now exists (since its War 
and after its emancipation) on account of opinions which 
he held before the War, when he was under those positive 
obligations to constitutional Slavery, and when, moreover, 
his ofiicial bonds were actually in strict consonance of 
opinion and feeling with about ninety and nine in the 
hundred of all other Americans ! 

And, yet, this is exactly what these indicters of Major 
Anderson have been persistently demanding of him for 
the last quarter of a century. Of course the injustice be- 
comes more obviously flagrant when we remember that 
whilst confronted with the same Fort Sumter dilemma the 
entire union party held identically the same tenets and po- 
sition. For, even that olden third party, of Abolitionists 
proper, under the guidance of that singularly wise and good 
man, Charles Francis Adams, as well as the Anti-Slavery 
Whigs, under the leadership of truly great men, like 
Lincoln and Seward, as well as the conservatives, like 
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Everett and Fillmore and the War Democrats under 
Douglas, Blair, Stanton, and others — in a word, that the 
whole union party, in all its elements had then just as 
^nittle heart for this war;" were just as firmly and 
unanimously averse and opposed to fighting it upon thi§ 
Anti-Slavery issue, and would have been, singularly and 
each of them, just as unwilling to become the beginner of 
it, whenever it had to begin, as ever were General Scott or 
Major Anderson in all their lives ! And, of this specific 
exact truth, that once famous "Joint Resolution of Con- 
gress," directly to this effect, almost (unanimously passed 
and so popular as to remain unrepealed, for years after the 
close of the War and after its unintended and unexpected 
abolition of Slavery, is a most overwhelming— a positively 
indisputable record-proof. 

And yet it is now claimed or pretended under this so 
changed, this so revolutionized and reversed status of fact 
and of public opinion, that it was Major Anderson's official 
duty, not only without orders, but in violation of orders, 
specific and repeated, to have, as a volunteer, started the 
music for that " Dance of Death." Was there ever in all 
History a charge against officer or man, more unreasonable 
or unjust, than is this cruel accusation ? Of the whole 
series of officials, implicated with him in this imbroglio, 
from Buchanan and his cabinet down to Lincoln and his 
cabinet (a vast interval in moral worth truly). Major Ander- 
son was, of them all, the very least subject to any just 
censure for errors, either of commission or omission. Why 
then should he (with his noble old chief. General Scott) be 
thus singled out and fixed by stereotypes in this Historic 
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Pillory, whilst Seward and Chase, and Holt and Stanton, 
and Lincoln, too, with his every adviser, oflGlcial or friendly, 
all holding the same opinions, feelings, and actions, are left 
to go more than scot-free ? I really believe that there are 
no sound reasons for this disparity of historic treatment be- 
tween these characters of History. And I proceed now 
bluntly and plainly to give the ground of this my firm 
faith. 

The simple question now is : Is this charge true or at 
all true, either as to General Scott or Major Anderson? 
Let us calmly consider and adjudge their case, at this, the 
tribunal of the first and second generation in that long line 
of posterity, which is to read this stereotyped " History:" 
And (to begin) is it literally true that either of the accused 
-did " shut their eyes " or affect to shut their eyes to this 
transparently obvious military truth and principle, viz., 
^* that it is the right of the Government to repel menace 
as well as a blow, and that building batteries is as effective 
and aggressive war as firing cannon balls." Had they, or 
either of them, been really ignorant of that substantive and 
obvious truth, they would have been military idiots. And 
if, not being idiots, they pretended to ignore a principle in 
military tactics so palpable, then they were, indeed, a pair 
of shallow knaves. But, leaving this merely verbal form 
of discussion (for it is always a most paltry method of at- 
tack or of defense), what is the essential blame or praise, 
-either in kind or degree, which is due in this case ? Inas- 
much as their action was several, so must their trials be 
oow in severalty, and we shall now proceed to discuss the 
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case of Major Anderson, reserving that of General Scott 
for discussion in a subsequent paper.* 

The naked and true question in this affair is very 
readily tested and settled. As will be shown in the state- 
ment of General Scott's case, there were members of Mr. 
Lincoln's cabinet, with himself, who strangely believed 
(against these two and all other army officers) in the 
scheme of Messrs. Fox and his friend, Secretary Blair, for 
the relief of Fort Sumter by the Star of the West. But I 
now aver that not one of that cabinet at all wished these 
officers to do that very deed for the omission of which 
these " Historians " now stigmatize them forever ! And all 
the official and other records of their public purposes and 
personal wishes do now most incontestably indicate that 
all of these highest officials would have raised their hands 
in horror, if Major Anderson, under General Scott's posi- 
tive orders or Captain Doubleday's volunteered and urgent 
advice, " had fired his cannon balls " upon the poor slaves 
(blacks or whites) who were then digging in that effective 
and aggressive war, of building batteries. Another proof 
that they " shut their eyes " to that obvious truth is, that 
they did not order Major Anderson to commence "the 
firing'' 

He was the very soldier, in all these modem ages, to 
have " obeyed orders, if it broke owners." And he would 
have done it if ordered (as Captain Doubleday and Messrs. 
Hay and Nicolay still insist that he should have done), "as 

* This subsequent paper has not been presented to the Ohio Com- 
mandery. — W. H. Chamberun, Recorder. 
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sure as shooting," even if it would have rent his heaf£- 
strings in the doing it! But what then? Who can, even 
now, with all our afterlights and our freedom from all 
personal responsibilities, surmise the dread results from 
such a blunder and crime as would have been that begin- 
ning of the war by the National Government? 

^ It is herein again most specifically admitted, that this 
" right to repel menace " does appertain to every " Govern- 
ment." This doctrine is always true as au abstract right. 
But it is also true that any government may waive this 
right whenever "discretion becomes the better part of 
valor," as surely it was in this case, wherein the friction 
match, touching the fuse of Fort Bumter's first gun, would 
begin a war whose thunders, once. startled, must awaken and 
dismay all the nations of earth. And yet Major Anderson, 
at this late day, is censured on record for not doing that 
which the American "Government" of March, 1861 (Mr, 
Lincoln's Administration), did most certainly waive and 
would not have ordered him to do, nor, still less, have desired 
him to do without orders, upon his own mere motion, for 
billions of gold dollars paid up into the National treasury. 
So much for that " Government." 

But how stood Major Andereon under the " Govern- 
ment" before that date, in Mr. Buchanan's administration? 
There his case is yet more simple and clear. His Govern- 
ment of that epoch did give him "orders" in abundance 
upon this one point alone. And his " orders," over and 
over again, were most express — that he must no^ tire upon 
any of those " building the batteries " (of which proceed- 
8 
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ing he gave his superiors repeated warnings), but, on the 
contrary, that he should do nothing and say nothing; that, 
in fine, he should suiter and endure any and every insult 
and menace, rather than to bring upon his Government the 
ihitiatton of this fateful War! Under the Buchanan Ad- 
ministration, then, if he had acted as these censures of 
these historians insist, and as every reader of them for cen- 
turies will understand them to insist, Major Anderson 
would not only have been acting without orders, but against 
orders. I need not repeat that he was not a soldier of that 
fiort. 

Ifo was (let me say it), if there was one on earth, a 
soldier, like his father before him (a revolutionary prisoner, 
by tlie way, in 1781 — a Lincoln prisoner, too — in that same 
Port Moultrie), after the school of George Washington, 
and u pupil of much training under the personal eye of 
Wiiitield Scott. He was (let me, the last of his brothers, 
add this too) as true and pure a soldier, patriot, man, and 
Christian as ever shed honor upon his profession or his 
country, his church or his race. He was, then, one of 
those old-fashioned soldiers who obeyed orders and always 
did his whole duty. 

lint some may say that he ought to have known that 
Fioyil^ the Secretary of War, thus showering this one class 
of orders upon him, was a traitor! But what if then he 
had Ht'tually known this now too clear a truth ? It could 
nut, even in the least degree, have changed his position, his 
powei*!^, or his duty. And, moreover, that unswerving pa- 
triot, Joseph Holt, who succeeded in that office, gave him 
the very same orders in these respects which the traitor 
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Floyd had given. There is not, and never can be, any 
taint of suspicion of the loyalty of that patriot — his own 
dear and old^n friend, too — Secretary Joseph Holt. In 
this state of the facts, it surely is not necessary to allege or 
repeat formally that Major Anderson was in no degree or 
sense responsible for that "building of batteries" around 
Fort Sumter, although they did eventually render it only 
incapable of re-enforcements, supply, or defense. 

I now close this most painful, but unavoidable, topic 
by a casual, but clear, instance of how this strange, but al- 
most complete, revolution in public opinion has grown 
into its present magnitude of error from its small begin- 
ning since the War. 

General Abner Doubleday, an officer of much ability 
and useful service, afterward, throughout the War, and 
consequently, with many and influential friends and fol- 
lowers in it and after it, has not merely made himself a 
marked leader in that Anti-Slavery party and in its high 
claim of originating and concluding the War, but he has 
been incontestably the source or the mainspring of these 
Pro-slavery charges of the alleged dereliction of his mili- 
tary duties by Major Anderson as a Union officer. Never- 
theless, at as late a date as June 22, 1861, in a letter writ- 
ten from " Williamsport, Maryland" (after referring to the 
wives of certain Fort Sumter soldiers for whom Major An- 
derson was solicitous). General Doubleday th us writes to him : 

My Dear General: 

1 hope your health will improve, for the whole country 

looks to you with a depth of affection which has not had its parallel 
since the days of Washington. 
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With many wishes for your continued health and happiness, I am, 
my dear General, Yours, 

A. DOUBLEDAY. 

Without any apology for this use of this letter (for, 
under the conditions, no apology or even palliation can be 
necessary), I wish to say on the other side that I do not 
publish it in any spirit of recrimination. I think that it 
must be held as fairly defensive against his own after- 
thought and ex post facto aspersions of my brother, inso- 
much as they originated with this gentleman or with other 
writera of that set under his influence. And, so far as I 
know, these have been his only direct assailants before or 
since his death. Furthermore, this letter tends to show 
how grarhuil and very great has been that change on the 
Nation's public opinion, which has transformed the very 
trifling services of that faction in the cause of the Union 
or in its titial victory into an actual monopoly of all their 
glory. For, the date of this letter (bespeaking at the very 
least tlie public sentiment of "the whole country " then) 
was long after Captain Doubleday's self-alleged " urgent 
advice " to Major Anderson, to open fire on the Charleston 
battery-spaders, and his disregard of that advice, and it 
wae whilst " the urgently advised " War was actually at 
work. 

And the writer of it was also rapidly "full high ad- 
vanced " in rank and was himself soon to perform really 
good service in it. It is clear enough, then, that on the 
the 22d of June, 1861, General Doubleday did not consider 
Major Antlerson as either a fool, or a traitor, " for shutting 
his eyes '' upon this constructive warfare upon Fort Sum- 
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ter. And, with such time for meditation and a calm 
award of his service, and of the " depth of affection " due 
from the " whole country " to Major Anderson, for that 
rejection of his own advice, when, in these circumstance e, 
he sets his Sumter commander's statue, as it were, in tlic 
niches of National glory next alone below Washington'^, 
he surely left, to himself, small margin for any future, €t 
post facto disparagements of either his own or of the pub- 
lic estimate of that officer. The simple truth is, that this 
comrade, then, magnified his old Major as much as he aft- 
erward belittled and dispraised him. 

But casting behind us all these lesser, personal, and 
partisan views and passions, and turning our minds unil 
hearts upward to the higher and nobler contemplation oi 
this subject, one clear and great truth of History must flanh 
forth upon our vision. It is this: Major Anderson, by nil 
his service at Fort Sumter, did, in a most simple, hou- 
est, Earnest, wise, and constant way perform an act of ami 
for history, which constituted and proclaimed that war a« 
& purely defensive one on the part of the Nation, and this 
defensive attitude was essential to a successful rallying 
of the patriots for the preservation of the Union. There- 
fore, Major Anderson's conduct in that awful crisis must 
make him loom up in history as one of the controlling 
factors in fixing the destiny of his government and country. 

No cunning caviling of sophists, no clamoring of par- 
tisan demagogues, can long becloud this high praise, tlnis 
glory, from that Fort Sumter campaign, with its patient^ 
firm, dutiful endurance. Sooner or later, must history — 
true history — record this and no other verdict. 
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THE RETREAT OF THE UNION FORCES FROM THE 
KANAWHA VALLEY IN 1862. 

BY JOHN L. VANCE, 
Late Lieutenant-Colonel Fourth West Virginia Infantry. 

When Gteneral J. D. Cox was transferred to the array 
of the Potomac, the District of the Kanawha was, by 
order dated August 17, 1862, placed under the command 
of Colonel J. A. J. Lightburn, of the Fourth Virginia In- 
fantry< The troops composing the command were seven 
regimt^iits of infantry — the Thirty-fourth, Thirty-seventh, 
Forty-fourth, and Forty-seventh Ohio ; the Fourth, Eighth 
and Ninth West Virginia, and one Company of the 
Eleventh West Virginia ; the Second West Virginia 
Cavalry; eight mountain howitzers; three rifled, and 
three smooth-bore field pieces of artillery. 

Daring July and the greater part of August, Com- 
panies B and H, of the Fourth Virginia, were stationed at 
Guyandotte, West V^irginia, on the Ohio River, forty miles 
below the mouth of the Great Kanawha. For a short 
time after these companies reached Guyandotte, the post 
was in command of Lieutenant-Colonel Russell, but he 
was relieved and the command devolved upon the writer 
hereof, then captain of Company B of the Fourth Vir- 
ginia. 

Near the close of August, orders were received from 
Colonel Lightburn directing that Guyandotte be abandoned 
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awd the troops report at headquarters on the Kanawha. 
This was done. The two companies proceeded by boat to 
Camp Piatt, ten miles above Charleston, and from there 
marched to Gauley. 

The troops there were engaged in erecting earth- 
works on the side of the mountain facing Gauley Bridge 
and the point where the Gauley River and New River 
form a junction. The position was naturally a very strong 
one, and the work done upon it made it practically unas- 
sailable by any body of troops that could be thrown 
against it. 

On the morning of the 10th of September, the troops 
of the command of Colonel Lightburn were stationed 
about as follows : the Thirty-fourth and Thirty-seventh 
Ohio, with four mountain howitzers and two smooth-bore 
field pieces, under command of Colonel Siber, were at 
Fayetteville ; the Forty-fourth Ohio and part of the Forty- 
seventh Ohio, with artillery, were at Camp Tompkins, on 
the Lewisburg Road, a few miles above Gauley, on the 
New River, under command of Colonel Gilbert (a part of 
this command occupied positions in advance of Camp 
Tompkins) ; two companies of infantry and two of cav- 
alry were at Summerville, and had been re-enforced by 
six companies of the Forty-seventh Ohio under Colonel 
Elliott; the remainder of the infantry, with a small force 
of cavalry (perhaps two companies), were at Gauley and 
points below to Charleston, including a detachment at 
Peytona, on Big Coal River, in Boone County, about 
thirteen miles by wagon road from the Kanawha. Six 
companies of the Second West Virginia Cavalry were 
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I 
looking for the Confederate General Jenkins, and were, 
if possible, to keep open communication with the Ohio 
River, by way of the Kanawha River. 

About 2 o'clock in the afternoon of the 10th of Sep- 
tember, I was ordered to report to Colonel Lightburn with 
three companies of my regiment, in light marching order 
and with a double supply of ammunition. No time was 
lost in making ready and moving to headquarters, near 
the Ferry. On reporting, verbal orders were given me by 
Colonel Lightburn to " cross the ferry and move at once, 
by forced march, to the relief of Colonel Siber, at Fayette- 
ville," with the statement that " the enemy had attacked 
him." 

AVith the exception of this order and brief statement, 
I was not advised as to the condition of aftairs at or about 
Fayetteville. At the time, there appeared no reason that 
additional information should be given, and none was ex- 
pected. But considerable surprise was caused when the 
official report of the commanding officer was read, in which 
he says : " Learning that his (Colonel Siber's) communica- 
tion with me was cut off, I immediately ordered three 
companies of the Fourth Virginia Volunteer Infantry to 
re-enforce him;" and later in the report: "I also upon 
learning that Fayette was attacked, ordered Colonel Siber, 
w^ith his command, to Gauley." 

It was a few minutes after three o'clock in the after- 
noon when the three companies under my command 
crossed the Kanawha at the ferry below the Falls and 
started for Fayetteville, a distance of thirteen miles. The 
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march wa« by the only road — that over Cotton Mountain — 
which began at the ferry. 

The men wer'e in good condition and moved rapidly. 
Before the top of the mountain was reached, we met a 
number of civilians who gave information that Fayetteville 
was surrounded ; that Siber's forces were cut to pieces ; 
that when they last saw the town, it was burning, and, in 
truth, all the stories that would naturally be told at such a 
time and under such circumstances. As we continued to 
advance, the number of refugees, seeking shelter at Gauley, 
increased, and the stories grew in horror. 

When near to Fayetteville, we saw evidences of con- 
flict; and in the woods to the right of the road, within 
short rifle range, several bodies of troops were plainly seen, 
supposed to belong to the enemy, and such afterward proved 
to be the case. 

It was after sundown, but not dark, when my com- 
mand entered Fayetteville. I reported at once to Colonel 
Siber. He received me cordially, thanking me for coming 
to his aid, asked the number of men, and a few other ques- 
tions of like character. In response to his inquiry, I said 
we had not been fired upon. lie expressed surprise, say- 
ing : " We are surrounded." After instructions in regard 
to the disposition of my command, he gave an outline of 
the proceedings of the day. 

There is no doubt that the contest that day at Fayette- 
ville had been a severe one, waged against heavy odds. 
The Union troops had displayed great courage under the 
leadership of Colonel Siber and the ofliicers of the two regi- 
ments. 
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After the interview with Colonel Siber, I returned to 
my command ; but a few minutes only passed when I was 
asked to report at headquarters. Upon doing so, I found 
several officers assembled, and a council was held, at which 
the question was discussed as to the best way to get out of 
the town and to Gauley. A proposition waa made to move 
the troops to New River, about three miles away, and 
thence down that river to Gauley. This was abandoned 
when the fact was made known that only a devious and 
difficult foot-path led to the river, and that there was no 
causeway practicable down the left bank of the stream to 
Gauley, and no boats or pontoons by which to cross to the 
right bank. The council dispersed, leaving undecided the 
matter of the evacuation of the town. 

It is proper to say that during the discussion at the 
conference, or council, no reference was made to orders 
from Lightburn to retreat. On the contrary, the question 
of holding the town was canvassed, and opinions oftered 
pro and con. It was the distinct understanding, however, 
that should retreat be decided upon, it was to be made to 
Gauley, from which place, to give the unanimous verdict 
of those present, it would be impossible to dislodge or seri- 
ously disturb the troops. 

After leaving headquarters, I again returned to my 
men. After the lapse of perhaps half an hour, I was for 
the second time summoned to the presence of Colonel 
Siber, who informed me that he had decided to fall back 
to Gauley ; that he would move by the road over Cotton 
Mountain, the one by which I had reached him; that the 
troops would begin the movement about two o'clock the 
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next morning, and that my command would constitute the 
rear guard. 

When the hour arrived, however, Colonel Siber changed 
the order of march. He said to me : " You will open the 
way for me out of this town ; you will not tire unless you 
are fired upon, and then you will return the fire and cut 
your way to the big white house [referring to a dwelling 
about two miles from Fayetteville, standing by the side 
of the road], and there you will wait for me." 

I marched to the point indicated without molesta- 
tion. As the command moved forward, the advance de- 
ployed, disturbed and dislodged a number of the enemy, 
who were posted at points along and at the side of the 
road ; but they retired, without firing, to the main line, 
stationed in the edge of the woods, and plainly visible. 

The entire body of Colonel Siber's command followed 
and was unmolested until nearly all had passed, when a 
small detachment of the enemy opened -fire, wounding a 
few men. 

(I may say here that some years ago, perhaps in 1880, 
when in Florida, I met General Loring, the commander of 
the Confederate forces invading the Kanawha. The above 
incident was related and he explained that we were per- 
mitted to get out of Fayetteville unmolested because his 
men, stationed along the road leading to Cotton Mountain, 
were without ammunition ; that they had exhausted their 
supply during the fight on the 10th, and the train carrying 
it did not reach the ground until we had passed.) 

The detachment of the Fourth West Virginia was 
placed in the rear after leaving the " big white house," 
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and the entire command moved to a point near the top 
of Cotton Mountain. A halt being made liere, the enemy 
was discovered drawn up in line of battle and soon opened 
combat. They were driven back to the foot of the moun- 
tain without trouble, and the retreat was resumed. It was 
interrupted several times by the enemy, attacks being 
made upon the rear guard. 

The descent of the mountain toward Gauley Bridge 
was made in a comparatively leisurely manner by the rear 
guard. This guard would halt at an available point, when 
pressed by the enemy, cheek his advance, and then move 
forward. By this course, it was believed sufficient time 
would be given for the ferriage across the river of the 
troops in advance, preparation for doing which, in a speedy 
manner, it was also believed, had been made. 

When near the foot of the mountain, but not yet in 
sight of the river and the ferry, I was ordered to hold the 
enemy in check as long as such could be done, in my judg- 
ment, without risk of destruction or capture ; in the event 
of either contingency arising, to fall back. The foe did 
not make his appearance for some little time, and when he 
did appear was not as keen for conflict as at points pre- 
ceding. Xot much thought was given to this until it was 
discovered that an attempt was in progress to flank us. This 
discovery was known to the enemy as quickly as it was to 
us, and a brisk onslaught was made, which was futile, by 
reason of the narrow roadway, and we fell back rapidly to 
the foot of the mountain. Here, great was the surprise to 
find that no attempt had been made to cross the ferry, and 
thus concentrate at Gauley. The command of Colonel 
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Siber was moving down the left, or south, bank of the 
Kanawha. The government buildings at the foot of the 
mountain, and stretching along the bank of the Kanawha, 
had been set on fire and were burning briskly. The houses 
were long and low, built on both sides of a narrow road, 
and by the time we reached them the passage was rendered 
hazardous by reason of the flames. Fortunately, a great 
number of blankets were scattered around on the ground. 
These were caught up by the men, and mainly through the 
protection thereby attbrded they were enabled to run the 
gauntlet of fire. 

The fire, growitig in intensity, proved a check to the 
enemy, and we were enabled to overtake the main body 
under Colonel Siber. The retreat was continued, with 
frequent interruptions of the rear guard by the enemy, 
until Armstrong's Creek was reached. At this point, a 
determined attack, made on the rear by the enemy, was 
repulsed. 

On the morning of the 12th, Colonel Siber's command 
reached Brownstown, opposite Camp Piatt, and in the 
evening of that day his troops were taken across the river 
by steamboats. The detachment of the Fourth West Vir- 
ginia was stopped some distance above Brownstown— op- 
posite the Smithers farm — and was not taken over the 
river until a late hour on the night of the 12th. The 
steamboats that ferried the troops, together with all others 
employed on the Kanawha, were moved down the river to 
the Ohio, and escaped capture. 

About two o'clock on the morning of the 13th, the 
troops moved toward Charleston, distant tert miles. After 
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reaching there, the Elk River was crossed by means of 
the BUE^pension bridge, and position taken on the lower or 
west side. 

I shall not attempt a description of the movements of 
that day, but simply refer to those which came under my 
pergonal observation. I was ordered to take position WMth 
my company on the bank of the River Elk, above the sus- 
pension bridge (which, later in the day, was destroyed). 
The men were posted along the stream, screened somewhat 
by a lot of old, tumble-down cooper shops. In the river, 
in front, a large number of logs had lodged, upon which a 
crossing could be made. After the enemy occupied the 
town of Charleston, an attempt was made to dislodge my 
command, and thus open a way to cross the river. As a 
consequence, we were engaged almost constantly, and suf- 
fered severe loss — three killed and seven wounded. Twice 
our ammunition ran low. There was no difficulty in get- 
ting a supply the first time, but the second time it proved 
a diftii'ult task, and it was only found through the 
persistent efl:brts of one of the lieutenants of the com- 
pany. 

Night came, and the firing had practically ceased. My 
command was so situated that the movements of any por- 
tion of our army could not be observed. No orders reached 
me. Finally, the conviction was forced upon us that we 
had been forgotten. . A small detachment was sent out to 
reeonnoiter, and in a short time returned with the informa- 
tion tluit the entire army was in full retreat, and some 
miies below us. We lost no time in following. 
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Of the retreat from Charleston, by way of Ripley, to 
Ravenswood, and thence to Point Pleasant, at the mouth 
of the B^anawha, but little need be said. At Point Pleas- 
ant, the broken portions of the Army of the District of the 
Kanawha were brought together. New troops were added ; 
General Cox was called from the theater of his distin- 
guished services with the Army of the Potomac, and sent 
back to his old command, which he had left less than two 
months before, and which was enlarged to include the 
whole of West Virginia and the Ohio counties bordering 
on the river; reorganization was perfected; an advance 
was made; the valley re-occupied from its mouth to Qauley 
and Fayetteville, and the authority of the Government re- 
stored. 

In connection with the subject under consideration, 
one or two points may be considered appropriate : 

The destruction and loss of Government property by 
reason of the retreat was appalling in amount. This is ad- 
mitted by the reports of our own officers, and General 
Loring, in his official report, says: "At least $1,000,000 
worth of stores were captured, including many Federal 
flags, two pieces of artillery, besides several millions of 
dollars worth of stores which were destroyed by the enemy 
in his flight." 

The wagon trains became confused before Elk River 
was reached, and after leaving Elk demoralization reigned. 
In his report, Colonel Gilbert says : " We found wagons 
loaded with the effects of citizens, with whole families of 
negroes, and, in many cases, two four-horse wagons fastened 
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together, a load in one, and but two or three horses at- 
tached to them." ** Such was the condition of these trains, 
and so completely had they blockaded the road, that 
if any pursuit had been made by the enemy, our artil- 
lery, as well as the entire train, must have fallen into their 
hands." 

From the official reports it seems probable that the in- 
vading force, under Loring, was not greater in number 
than the Union forces under Lightburn. Loring reports 
his command as numbering about five thousand. The in- 
fantry of Lightburn, stationed at Fayetteville, Tompkins* 
Farm and outposts, Summerville, Qauley, and points below 
to Charleston, and which could have been easily concen- 
trated at a given point, say Gauley, within thirty-six hours, 
and the greater part within twenty-four hours, were about 
the same in number, and the men were in admirable con- 
dition for active duty. The troops of Loring, to reach the 
valley, had marched from Giles Court-house, a distance of 
over one hundred miles. The roads were rough and hard 
to travel, and when Fayetteville was reached, it is known 
the men were greatly fatigued, and many were " worn out " 
and unfitted for duty. 

The question naturally arises : " Why did Lightburn 
retreat? I confess my inability to give good reason for the 
course pursued by him. It was disastrous and demoraliz- 
ing in every light in which it may be viewed. When Gen- 
eral Cox left the valley, but three weeks before, there waa 
a sense of security among citizens and soldiers and in the 
country at large ; and it was known that the troops were 
sufficient in number, if managed with reasonable ability,. 
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to prevent successful invasion by any body of troops that 
the enemy could, with safety, spare from the scene of large 
operations. The supplies of quartermasters' and commis- 
sary stores and ammunition were abundant. There need 
have been no fear of the lack of these essentials even 
should there have been a severance of the line of com- 
munication with the base of supplies. 

A somewhat careful consideration of the matter leads 
me to conclusions as follows : 

1. There was no information of a reliable character, in 
possession of our forces at a period earlier than the Ist of 
September, that the Kanawha Valley was to be invaded. 
Rumors there were of hostile demonstrations contemplated, 
but they were confined to cavalry movements under Jen- 
kins. Until the actual appearance of Loring before Fay- 
etteville, there was no direct testimony — nor any sort of 
evidence worthy of credence — that he was moving on the 
valley with a view of contesting our supremacy. 

2. After it was known that Fayetteville had been at- 
tacked, the whole force of Lightburn (including Siber's 
command) could have been concentrated at Gauley, and 
the position held against double the number of men and 
guns under the command of Loring. 

3. If knowledge of Loring's advance in force on Fay- 
etteville had been in possession of Lightburn twenty-four 
hours prior to the attack (or even grant a few hours less), 
the Union forces could have been concentrated there (Fay- 
etteville) in sufficient numbers to repel the assault of the 
enemy and utterly discomfit him. Abundant supplies 

9 
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were there to warrant the concentration of the entire com- 
mand. 

4. Had there ??o/ been, time to secure the presence of 
the troops stationed at Summerville and points below Gau- 
ley, Lightburn could have placed himself at the head of 
Gilbert's command, and the troops at Gauley proper, and 
moved to Fayetteville, and checked Loring. 

5. Had it been impossible to prevent the retreat of 
Siber from Fayetteville, and, retreating, had it been advis- 
able for him not to attempt to cross the river at the ferry 
below the falls, but to move down the left bank of the 
Kanawha, the steamboats could have ferried his command 
at a point near Coalburg — seventeen miles above Charles- 
ton — or at a point even below there, and he could then 
have rejoined the main body of troops at Gauley. 

6. Had the retreat been necessary, it could have been 
conducted in a becoming military manner, without the con- 
fusion and demoralization that was witnessed, and with less 
loss to the Government than was recorded. Upon this 
point there can be but one opinion. 

7. Undue haste was shown in the evacuation of Gauley, 
with its immense supplies of Government property. Time 
was not given Colonel Elliott's command to reach there 
from Summerville, and, therefore, to quote from the official 
report, they were " compelled to destroy their wagons and 
cross the mountains, joining the command near Cannel- 
ton." Detachments on outpost duty at Summerville, Gauley, 
etc., were forgotten and left to shift for themselves. Un- 
necessary, and in many cases fearful, suftering was caused 
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the sick and wounded by lack of proper care and the panic 
prevailing among those having them in charge. 



I append copy of a communication from Lieutenant C. 
B. Blake, of the Fourth West Virginia Infantry, in which 
his experience is related. — j. l. v. 

Swan Creek, O., April 2, 1892. 
Colonel Vance, GailipoliSy 0. 

Dear Old Friend— As near as I can figure from ray bad memory, it 
was the 10th of September, 1862, that the Fourth West Virginia left 
Gauley for Fayetteville. I was detailed in charge of thirty men to oc- 
cupy a trench dug on the side of the mountain, thirty yards from the 
road, and near two miles from Gauley Bridge, on Gauley River (called a 
, rifle-pit). 

I never received any word from the colonel in command to come 
in, or to vacate the rifle-pit, or that the forces had left camp. 

On the 11th day of September, I learned from a citizen that my 
command had gone to Fayetteville to relieve the Thirty-fourth Ohio, 
and that you had retreated from Fayetteville, and returned to the 
Kanawha River, and had gone down the river toward Charleston. I 
immediately detailed a man to go to camp and see, and bring me or- 
ders what to do. In half an hour afterward I got word from the same 
citizen that the forces had vacated Summerville and gone across country 
for Charleston, not by way of Gauley Bridge. My man returned from 
Gauley, brought me word that the forces had retreated toward Charleston 
and left every thing in camp. I then pulled out from the rifle-pit, came 
to camp Gauley, and gathered the company books and the valuables we 
might find, and moved off* for Charleston. When we got as far as the 
ferry, we found the place or buildings fired ; also our ammunition house 
was burning. I saw the rebel forces marching down on both sides of 
the river, and in front of me, and rebel cavalry closely after. I ordered 
a charge on the mountain, and the boys were all willing to obey orders. 
We kept the mountain top, and traveled on double-quick until about 10 
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o'clock at nigbt, when it began to rain and was so dark we were com- 
pelled to camp. We pulled out from there as soon as we could see, and 
moved on until we came to where some creek came into the Kanawha 
Riv^er, We then came to the river road, and when within thirty or forty 
yarde from the road, we saw what we supposed to be two regiments, one 
of cavalry and one of infantry, passing in our front We concealed our- 
Bch ca in ^omc pawpaw bushes until they passed by, when I turned for Elk 
River, camping at 12 o'clock at night of the 12th of September on the 
waters of Elk River. There we found two bushels of Irish potatoes. 
Roasted potatoes until 3 o'clock, when I roused the boys and made a 
start for Charleston, I found the regiment about 3 o'clock in the even- 
ing of the 13th September below Elk under fire. 

Respectfully, C. B. Blake. 

December 7, 1892. 
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THE LYNCHBURG CAMPAIGN. 

BY EDWARD S. WILSON, 
Late Lieutenant Ninety-first Ohio Volunteer Infantry. 

The Lynchburg raid may be considered in two chap- 
ters, the first exceedingly brief. 

On the 2d of May, 1864, two columns started south- 
ward — one from the Kanawha Valley, under General 
Crook ; the other from Martinsburg, under General Sigel. 
The object of these expeditions was to destroy communi- 
cations with Richmond, and create diversions in aid of 
General Grant, operating against Lee. 

The forces of General Crook comprised Hayes', 
White's, and Sickel's brigades, numbered in this order, 
and two batteries of light artillery — in all, six thousand 
one hundred and fifty-five men.— all Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and West Virginia troops. On the march, the Seventh 
West Virginia Cavalry, four hundred men, joined the di- 
vision. 

Incidental to this movement w^as a cavalry raid, start- 
ing from Kanawha at the same time, under command of 
General Averell, w^hose force consisted of Duflie's and 
Schoonmaker's brigades, five regiments from the states 
named — in all, two thousand and seventy-nine men. The 
purpose of this incursion was the destruction of the salt 
works at Saltville and the railroad between there and 
Dublin Station, a point on the Virginia and Tennessee 
Railroad, against which Crook's movement was directed. 
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Crook had made a successful feint toward Lewisburg, 
which drew the enemy in front toward that point, so there 
was no serious obstacle to Crook's march until he arrived 
at Cloyd's farm, two miles from Dublin Station. Here the 
enemy, under General Jenkins, had taken a strong position 
and offered battle. It was a lovely morning on the 9th of 
May. The skirmishers were soon banging at a lively rate. 
Crook's line of battle was quickly formed — the First Bri- 
gade in the center; the Second and Third on the left and 
right respectively, the Second extending so as to flank the 
foe. When that became engaged, the remainder of the 
line advanced. The enemy resisted furiously. They were 
sheltered by breastworks of rails, and their artillery was 
shrewdly posted, so that our forces met a galling blast. 
The first line of the left was driven back, but it quickly 
rallied and came in with the first. The fighting from one 
end of the line to the other was fierce and determined on 
both sides. There was no discounting the valor of the 
rebels — they fought like tigers; and yet, with all this 
bloody resistance, our line, when it made its final charge, 
was as straight as a double-quick movement on the parade 
ground. Grandly did the boys supplement Crook's tactics ; 
splendidly did the brigade and regimental commanders 
prove themselves brave and brilliant. 

The enemy fled to Dublin, and then to Newbern 
Bridge, ten miles eastward, on the railroad, leaving over 
two hundred killed and many wounded, General Jenkins 
among the latter. 

We camped that night at Dublin, and the next day, 
after an artillery duel of several hours, burned Newbera 
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Bridge, one of the objects of the movement, and then 
crossed the river on our return. Through mud and rain, 
far more unpleasant than martial resistance, we marched 
northward, arriving at Union, May 15th, where, at the 
same time, General Averell with his cavalry came from a 
fruitless raid on Saltville and a serious discomfiture at 
Wytheville. Thence to Meadow Bluft*, and the first move 
on Lynchburg ended with results hardly worth the powder. 

And yet it was a great triumph compared with Sigel's 
movement up the Shenandoah, for he was completely 
routed at New Market on the 15th of May, the same day 
that Crook and Averell arrived at Union ; thus bringing to 
a disastrous termination the first diversion against the 
communications wnth Richmond. 

Why did Crook retreat from Newbern Bridge ? Why 
did he not move toward Salem, tear up the railroad, and 
threaten Lynchburg? There was a retreating force in his 
front, and an army he could easily cope with in the rear. 
Sigel had not yet been repulsed, and the design was that 
Crook should join Sigel. He could have gained Salem, 
and then escaped north, if there was necessity for it. These 
were his orders. 

Crook says he saw dispatches at Dublin, from Rich- 
mond, stating that Grant had been repulsed and was re- 
treating, and this determined him to withdraw in the di- 
rection of Lewisburg. The information was not correct, 
but on such filmy things hung mighty strategic operations 
of the war. 

The total losses of Crook's command were six hun- 
dred and eighty-eight, including wounded and prisoners. 
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Averell's total loss, one hundred and fourteen. Sigel lost 
at New Market seven hundred men. Total loss in the 
first chapter, one thousand five hundred — and nothing 
gained. 

Grant was disgusted with Sigel's management, and 
wired Halleck to appoint Hunter, or any one elsCy to the 
command in West Virginia ; and so Hunter was ordered 
there on the 19th of May,Ithe same day that Crook arrived 
at Meadow Bluft*, and on the 21st, he sent ordere to Crook 
and Averell to join him at Staunton. 

Hunter started from Cedar Creek, May 26th, and 
Crook from Meadow Bluft* on the 30th. On the 5th of 
June, Hunter defeated Jones at Piedmont, and occupied 
Staunton on the 6th. On the 8th, Crook, after an enjoy- 
able itiurch, varied by a few skirmishes, arrived at Staunton, 
and then General Hunter had an army of about seventeen 
thousand men, divided into two infantry divisions under 
Crook and Sullivan, and two cavalry divisions under 
Averell and DuflSe, and seven batteries of light artillery. 

It was Grant's strategy. Horace Greeley flung ridi- 
cule at the whole movement, because it was a thrust at the 
center by piddling eflforts from thet periphery. But the 
accusation was unfair. Grant regarded Staunton, Gor- 
donsville, and Charlottesville as important sources of sup- 
ply for Lee's army, and his design was to concentrate the 
army of West Virginia, destroy these supply stations and 
their communications, and then have it join the Army of 
the Potomac. 

To assist in this movement, he sent Sheridan with two 
divisions of cavalry, north of Richmond, to meet Hunter 
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at Qordonsville, and to accompany him to the forces in- 
vesfting Richmond. Had the scheme been successful, 
Hunter would have been the first to march to the sea. 
But the plan was not definite. In all Grant's instructions, 
both to Sigel and Hunter, the attack on Lynchburg was 
the minor alternative. Grant's leading idea was, that the 
movement should.be toward Gordonsville and Charlottes- 
ville. It was on that theory that Sheridan pressed toward 
Gordonsville, and when he learned from prisoners that 
Hunter was on his way to Lynchburg, he abandoned the 
juncture, returned to the Potomac, and gave Fitzhugh Lee 
a chance to blow his bugle. It is highly possible that 
Hunter did not desire to join the Army of the Potomac. 
The discretion accorded him led him away from Sheridan. 

Strategy is the science of contingencies ; a military 
campaign is an evolution of the unexpected ; and so, when 
Sheridan was galloping toward Gordonsville, Hunter was 
plodding away from it. The days were delightful. The 
grace of Heaven was in the weather; and so the troops 
marched merrily to Lexington. 

General Averell says in his report he planned the 
movement on Lynchburg. I suspect it was so. The plan 
was a miserable botch ; and was, no doubt, the occasion 
that finally led Hunter to pour out his heart to Grant, and in 
anguish to declare : " I should certainly have taken Lynch- 
burg, if it had not been for the stupidity and conceit of 
of that fellow, Averell, who, unfortunately, joined me at 
Staunton." 

Averell's plan contained the seeds of disaster. It was 
a contortion of common sense. Ah ! if Hunter had only 
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caught the scope of Grant's designs — " if you go from 
Staunton via Charlottesville, it will be doing just what I 
want " — instead of listening to ParoUes, the red curtain of 
war would have lowered six months sooner. 

After the fall of Staunton, Vaughn succeeded Jones, 
and retreated to Charlottesville, A part of AverelPs plan 
was for Duffie's division of cavalry to go in that direction, 
and then strike south toward Lynchburg, destroying 
railroads and other property. The course marked out for 
Diiffie was somewhat Grant's plan for the whole army, and 
had Hunter gone this way, and joined Sheridan, or re- 
treated along the railroad, Lynchburg would have fallen as 
eaMly as Liberty or Salem. 

But no, the plan was for the army to march gaily 
two sides of the triangle, and meet the enemy in force when 
the journey was ended. We may say, however, in justice 
t<^ " the plan," that it was Duffie's purpose to destroy the 
Richmond communications, but in this pursuit he was in- 
tercepted, not by the enemy, but by an order from head- 
quarters. Within five miles of Amherst C. H., and in 
eight of the consummation of this cavalry diversion — near 
to the railroad, the only hope of Lynchburg, and to the, canal 
which Grant desired destroyed most of all things — came 
an order from General Hunter, for Duffie to hurry to Lex- 
inifton, where the whole army was lingering and loafing 
away the days of its advantage. 

This solicitude for Duffie kept the army at Lexington 
nearly three days. It seems now to have been absolutely 
unwarranted. Duffie had explicit orders, and he was exe- 
cuting them. He was not expected to join the main body 
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at Lexington, but near Lynchburg. He was pushing to 
his purpose. Averell stuck to headquarters. He had 
Hunter's good ear. He depreciated Duffie, and Hunter 
was already unfavorable to Duffie. He had implored Hal- 
leck to send him a good cavalry commander to take StahPs 
place, after the battle of Piedmont, but Halleck refused, 
and Duffie's assignment was the logic of rank. Duffie was 
a strict disciplinarian and an accomplished drill-master; 
nothing more. He lacked comprehension and the grasp of 
things, and Averell nagged him and minimized every thing 
he did, and, sticking to headquarters himself, was always 
complaining that Duffie was lost. And Duffie did not like 
Averell, and so the two chieftains of the cavalry, a branch 
of the service accorded most discretion and independence, 
were in the loggerheads of jealousy and hate ! 

On the 10th, Hunter, with Crook, Sullivan, and Ave- 
rell, left Staunton for Lexington, by different roads, arriv- 
ing at the latter place on the afternoon of the 11th. McCaus- 
land, who kept in Crook's front with two thousand men 
most of the way, did not seriously impede progress until 
our forces arrived at Lexington, where a considerable skir- 
mish occurred before the town was surrendered, McCaus- 
land having been joined by the cadets from the Military In- 
stitute, who retreated toward Lynchburg via Balcony Falls. 
Averell left with his cavalrv for Buchanan on the 13th, and 
Hunter, with the infantry, followed the next day, and 
camped the next night, the 14th, at Buchanan, where he 
was farther from Lynchburg, by the Liberty road, than 
he was at Lexington by the Balcony Falls road. 

And yet Hunter was having his own way. There was 
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no euemy to impede him. McCausland and Imboden were 
cavorting around, but tliey wouldn't come within gunshot. 
There was no enemy sufficient to make a stand against 
Hunter within four days' march of Lynchburg, and Hunter 
was within two. Imboden dispatched to Breckinridge, 
June I2th : " The enemy reached Lexington yesterday. 
I fear Lynchburg will fall to-morrow.'* But, instead of 
realizing on the enemy's fears, the army lingered at Lex- 
ington, munching hard-tack, waiting for Duffie, and sin- 
ning away its day of salvation. 

The next day, the 15th, the army crossed the Blue 
Eidge between the Peaks of Otter, and catnped within 
seven miles of Liberty. 

The morning of the 16th, it marched through Liberty, 
and tore up seven miles of railroad track ; another unnec- 
essary delay. In the meantime, AverelFs cavalry, which 
had gone out the main road toward Lynchburg, had met 
the enemy in considerable force, and the infantry was hur- 
ried on to assist them, but, beyond a slight cavalry brush, 
there was no engagement. The army camped, the night 
of the 16th, near New London, about sixteen miles from 
Lynchburg. 

The next morning, the last day's march to Lynchburg 
began. Crook in front; Sullivan, following; Duffie, bring- 
ing up the train in the rear; Averell, on the road, a mile or 
two to the right of tlie infantry. This road crossed the 
New London road, near the Stone Church, four miles from 
Lynchburg, near where the real fighting began. 

We halted close by — it seemed to me a long time — 
waiting for Sullivan's division to come up. This was just 
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after noon. In the meantime, Duffie rode past, and took 
a little country road to the left. Hunter, also, came on his 
swaggering horse. Ue wore a straw hat, as I remember, 
thrust back on his head, and, with an elevated squint, 
gazed at the environments. The chivalry of red-handed 
war was not any where discernible about his person. It 
occurred to me that every thing went on as leisurely as a 
legislature. 

There was a rattle of musketry to the right of the 
road in front. The spatter of the skirmish line had been 
succeeded by a roar of muskets and carbines, and the 
crash of bigger guns. Powell's cavalry was engaged, and, 
at Averell's request, Crook says, he sent in a brigade to op- 
pose the enemy who were forcing the dismounted cavalry 
back. Crook's whole division was then quickly placed in 
position as follows: Third Brigade on the left of the 
road; Second, on the right; and First, in reserve. The 
fighting was principally on the right of the road by 
the Second Brigade (Colonel White), which promptly re- 
sisted the advance of the enemy, and drove them back for 
nearly a mile, capturing some artillery and prisoners. In 
this charge. Colonel Turley, of the Ninety-first Ohio, was 
wounded. While the charge was in progress, and, appar- 
ently, at the height of it, a halt was ordered, to the sur* 
prise of the troops, if not to their joy, for, while the at- 
tack had been gloriously successful, it was seriously hot 
and exciting. 

The Third Brigade, on the left, had a similar expe- 
rience, though not so serious a one, and it was halted in 
the enthusiasm of victory. 
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The reports of the commanding officers strangely as- 
signs ^ reasons for this cessation of triumphant battle, the 
coming of night and the lack of ammunition — reasons that 
were not underetood at the time. Another charge of thirty 
minutes (no greater, possibly, than we had passed through), 
will I the full army, would have sent the enemy flying 
through Lynchburg, and our five thousand cavalry would 
have completed the work — burned the bridges and ware- 
houses of supplies. 

I am not indulging in hindsight, or rollicking in the 
reveries of " might have beens." I am seeking now to 
represent the impressions at the time. I am told by a staft* 
offiier of General Powell, that General Powell begged of 
General Hunter permission to make a dash upon Lynch- 
burg that evening, but the request was refused. I am told 
by Captain Hart, a Confederate officer at Lynchburg at the 
times that they were quite overpowered by the first hour's 
eoTillict, and that any thing like a general attack would 
have captured Lynchburg and dealt a fatal blow to the 
Southern Confederacy, for the loss of stores would have 
hart Lee worse than many battles. 

There were not over eight thousand soldiers at Lynch- 
burg on the 17th, including the sick, for it was an invalid 
tin tip, Breckinridge was in command. General D. H. 
Hill was there, and had assisted in placing the troops in 
IK^^ition. Early himself arrived at 1 or 2 p. m., but very 
few of his troops came in until after dark. 

But the apex of opportunity was abandoned when the 
musketry of the evening sank away into a random shot, 
and Sullivan's division was brought up to take the place of 
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the troops that had been engaged, and to form the line for 
the next day's battle. 

After dark, Early's corps began to arrive. We could 
hear the locomotive whistles as the trains came. We could 
hear the music of the bands, the rattle of the drums, the 
shouts of the troops and the populace. All night Lynch- 
burg was in a fever of preparation. The next morning 
was lurid with forebodings. 

Not all of Early's forces came in that night. Through 
the next day, the 18th, they were arriving. They were 
sufficient, however, to resist, though not to attack. Heavy 
skirmishing began early and kept up till toward noon. In 
the meantime, Crook recohnoitered,with a view of turning 
the rebel left, but the opportunity did not present itself, 
for the enemy's line extended beyond cover. He retraced 
his steps, and formed in support of Sullivan's division, just 
in time to save the center from a terrific assault. From 
that on there was a continuous crash of musketry, into- 
nated plentifully with artillery. Duffie, on the left, was 
engaged all the day, for the enemy attempted to utilize a 
little gap between him and the infantry to turn our flank. 
Averell was held in reserve, except a squadron sent to the 
left of Duffie to harass the foe, and General Powell's bri- 
gade, which was sent in the morning toward Campbell 
Court-house, to attack the enemy from that quarter. 

The land on the west of Lynchburg is rolling. On a 
continuous ridge about half way between the Stone Church 
and the city, the enemy was drawn in battle array. There 
had been rail and earth breastworks thrown up, and two 
strong redoubts within convenient distance of each other. 
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One of these was just at the left of the main pike, and in 
front of that was the principal fighting on the 18th. Sul- 
livan's division was engaged the whole day, and part of the 
time the First and Third Brigades of Crook's, the Second 
being in reserve in support of artillery. 

Toward evening, it was plain that Early's Corps was 
all in position and preparing to attack our center. Our 
whole force was massed to receive the charge, and 'thus 
waited until night came, when, under cover of darkness, 
the retreat began. It had been determined early in the 
afternoon to withdraw, and so a courier was sent after 
Powell, who found the gallant general with his brigade 
drawn up, in sight of Lynchburg, and ready to make a 
dartli upon it. This was at 6:30 p. m., and Powell twenty 
miles distant from Hunter. He immediately started back, 
and when he arrived near the Stone Church, he found the 
enemy in bivouac. Powell was challenged by the Confed- 
erate picket, and himself replied that they were relnforce- 
Hieiits from Richmond looking for a place to camp. He 
then marched through the enemy's camp without molesta- 
tion, and reached the retreating army at 3 a. m. at New 
London. 

Duflie, on the left, was notified toward night that or- 
ders would come for him to withdraw, and to be ready for 
them. Such orders not reaching him by 10 o'clock, he 
sent an aide to Hunter for instructions, but the oflicer soon 
returned with the information that Hunter and the whole 
army had decamped. He then departed cautiously, and 
reached the main army about the time Powell did. Duffie, 
in his report, says, just before he had been apprised of the 
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coming order to withdraw, Averell had sent him an order 
to attack the enemy, which he did not obey, because the 
enemy was in force in his front, and his command would 
have been sacrificed or uselessly slaughtered. 

The withdrawal of our forces was without exciting 
incident. We marched about sixteen miles and bivouacked, 
and did not decamp until 8 or 9 o'clock in the morning, 
by which time the enemy's cavalry began to nag our 
pickets, but they were not exasperating. We moved 
leisurely to Liberty, where the cavalry had a bloody brush 
with Imboden ; then about 1 a. m., on the 20th, we 
marched to Buford's Gap. Early's force reached this 
point, while we occupied it, and he tried to flank the 
position, but failed. At this place, he practically aban- 
doned the pursuit, and Hunter retreated at his leisure 
and without striking events, except the hunger of his men 
and an attack on our artillery, at Catawba Creek, a few 
miles north of Salem, where the loss was not so much — 
the eight pieces of artillery and thirty horses — as the kill- 
ing of five Union soldiers and the wounding of several 
others by the accidental explosion of powder, an accident 
easily referred to oflScial stupidity, as was, indeed, the loss 
of the artillery. 

The column moved via Newcastle, Sweet Springs, 
White Sulphur, Lewisburg, and on the 27th met our pro- 
vision train, when the whole army was on the verge of 
starvation. That night we camped at Gauley, practically 
out of the reach of war's alarms, and the Lynchburg raid 
was ended. 

The total loss of Hunter's army from the time it left 
10 
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Staunton till it reached Kanawha was 940, including killed, 
wounded and missing. Of these, 667 were killed or 
wounded. 

I hope it may not be unpleasant for me to say, that 
had the generalship that guided the movement been equal 
to the spirit and courage of the troops, Lynchburg would 
have fallen into our hands. In the words of a prominent 
officer of that expedition, whose letter is before me as I write : 
^' I am of the opinion that if Crook had been in command 
of that expedition we would have reached Lynchburg two 
or tlnee days earlier, would have taken the town, executed 
eeriotis damage upon the. enemy, and would have returned 
to Winchester by the main valley, instead of by the Kana- 
wha/' I do not know about the latter, but the former 
would have been as certain as the summer solstice. Gen- 
eral Hunter was a patriot; he thought he was doing his 
best; but he was badly advised, as he says himself, in sub- 
sefiuent moments of cool reflection. 

But a truce to errors and possibilities. Lynchburg was 
the key to the Confederacy. If Hunter failed to get the 
key, ill June 1864, Grant got it in April, 1865, when the 
thunders of Appomattox shook the city with a deeper and 
happier significance. 

February 1, 1893. 
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FROM NORTH ANNA TO COLD HARBOK 

BY JOHN S. JONES, 
Late Brevet Brigadier-General United States Volunteers. 

I was a member of the Fourth Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
try from its enlistment until the expiration of its term of 
service, June 5, 1864 ; two days after the assault at Cold 
Harbor. This regiment, together with the Eighth Ohio, 
Fourteenth Indiana, and Seventh West Virginia, were 
formed into a brigade, under McClellan, soon after we 
crossed the Ohio River, in the spring of 1861. They were 
known as Kimball's brigade, of Shield's division, in the 
Valley of Virginia, and after the Battle of Port Repub- 
lic, they marched to Bristoe Station ; were sent from 
thence by rail to Alexandria; transported by water to Har- 
rison's Landing, and joined the Army of the Potomac on 
the 2d day of July, 1862. They constituted the First 
Brigade, Third Division, Second Corps, and maintained^ 
substantially, their identity as a distinct and separate 
brigade organizition for nearly three years.. In the latter 
part of March, 1864, just before the beginning of Grant's 
Campaign through the Wilderness, they were consolidated 
with the Fourteenth Connecticut, First Delaware, Twelfth 
New Jersey, One Hundred and Eighth New York, and the 
Tenth New York Battalion, and their number changed to 
the Third Brigade, Second Division. 

From the crossing of the Rapidan, until after the 
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battle of Spottaylvania, our new brigade was commanded 
by the brilliant and dashing Carroll. This officer, however, 
received a flesh wound in the battle of the Wilderness, and 
on the 13th of May, while temporarily, in command of 
Owen's brigade, had his left arm shattered by a minnie- 
ball, from the eftect of which he was compelled to leave 
the service. He had been with us from the beginning, and 
his sonorous voice, like the blast of a bugle, had so often 
been to us an inspiration in battle that his departure was 
felt, by every officer and soldier of the old brigade, as a 
personal bereavement. Colonel Coons, of the Fourteenth 
Indiana, the next officer in rank, was shot through the 
head, and fell dead while gallantly leading his regiment 
in the assault, at the bloody angle of Spottsylvania, on 
the 12th. 

On the 17th, Colonel Thomas A. Smythe, of the First 
Delaware, became our brigade commander, and under his 
leadership, on the afternoon of the 23d, we came in sight 
of the North Anna, on the south side of which the 
Confederates were in strong force, with a line of outposts 
and skirmishers on the north bank, extending from a 
cuunty bridge, near Chesterville, eastwardly, a considerable 
distance beyond the Fredericksburg and Richmond Rail- 
road. This line was supported by a strong reserve well 
intrenched behind earthworks on the north side, between 
the railroad and county bridges, so situated as to protect 
both crossings. Colonel Smythe's brigade, with the Fourth 
Ohio in advance, as skirmishers, struck this line east of the 
railroad and found but little difficulty in carrying out its 
orders, which were to drive the enemy across the river. 
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The Fourth Ohio pushed its line to the top of a high ridge 
close to the river bank ; its right resting near the railroad 
where we kept up a constant fire with the enemy on the 
opposite bank, until about 9 o'clock at night, when we were 
relieved by the Seventh West Virginia. From the ad- 
vanced line established and maintained by us, the railroad 
bridge was within the range of our muskets, and fully pro- 
tected, but after we were relieved, the line was removed far 
enough to the rear to be under the cover of the ridge, and 
the enemy, taking advantage of this withdrawal, some time 
during the after part of the night succeeded in destroying 
the railroad bridge. 

Fortunately for our brigade, we struck the North 
Anna, east of the railroad and with no obstruction in our 
front, except an unfortified skirmish line, our work was 
soon* over, and we had an experience of the difference be- 
tween the pleasure of beholding an assault from a respect- 
ful distanceand that of participating in it ourselves. From 
our comparatively safe position, we could see Birney's 
division to the west, confronted by a strong force of the 
enemy behind the earthworks before mentioned, and had 
a fine view of the two brigades. Colonel Eagan's, of New 
York, and Colonel Pierce's, of Michigan, as they moved 
forward with the precision of clockwork, in magnificent 
style, and, without faltering, went right over the earth- 
works, capturing many prisoners, and driving the rest of 
the enemy across the river, and securing the county bridge. 
None of our forces crossed the river until the morning 
of the 24th. Smythe's brigade crossed on a rude bridge, 
constructed out of the debris of the railroad bridge ; pon- 
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toons were soon put down, but it was 3 o'clock in the aft- 
ernoon before our division was in line of battle, on the south 
side, and moving forward upon the enemy's rifle-pits. Our 
advance was disputed at every step, but was continuous and 
siiceessful until late in the afternoon when we were brought 
to a halt by a most determined resistance from a strong 
line of intrenchments in the edge of a woods. Rein- 
forcements were soon brought up and this line carried also. 
It was apparent, however, that the enemy intended to 
make an eftbrt to retake this line and we made prepara- 
tions to meet them as rapidly as possible. 

Three regiments of our old brigade (Fourth Ohio, 
Eighth Ohio, and Fourteenth Indiana) were on the 
riglit of our line ; the balance of the brigade, including 
other regiments that were sent to report to Colonel Smythe 
extended the line to the left, and east of us, from a quarter 
to half a mile ; the extreme left resting upon what was 
supposed to be an impenetrable swamp. The anticipated 
attack was not long delayed, but we were in reasonably 
good shape to receive it. The enemy brought their lines 
riglit up against our breastworks, and as close lighting, as 
any that took place during the war, occurred at this point. 
Tlu^ two lines literally fought with bayonet thrusts and 
clubbed muskets, over the top of our earthworks. The as- 
sault was finally and decisive!}' repulsed along our entire 
front, but a small number of sharpshooters had found their 
way through the swamp on our left, and commenced firing 
with considerable rapidity into the rear of our left wing, 
which created the greatest disorder and confusion, and 
started a panic, after the real danger was over. 
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The Sixty-ninth and One Hundred and Seventh New 
York were censured for starting this ridiculous panic, but 
I axn sure they were not the only regiments that were 
to blame ; in fact, three regiments on the right were the 
only ones that remained in line, but it is due to many 
others to say they were compelled to change positions, on 
account of others breaking to the rear. From the position 
of the three regiments on the right, it could be plainly 
seen that from their left, eastward, the entire line was go- 
ing to the rear, and a large portion of it " pell-mell," and 
that, too, without any considerable force of the enemy in 
pursuit. It required the greatest exertion of the officers 
in command to stop them, but they were finally got into 
line at right angles with the line from which they fled, ex- 
tending from the left of the regiments remaining in the old 
line to the river. 

Many of the officers, from the regiments on the right, 
were sent to assist in stopping the retrograde movement, and 
rendered efficient service because of their assurance to th'e 
retreating line that the enemy were repulsed ; that no force 
was in pursuit, and that the firing from the rear was only 
from a few sharpshooters who had passed the left flank. 

When this panic began, an incident came under m^^ 
observation illustrating the well-known fact that the Con- 
federate soldier possessed an enthusiasm worthy of a better 
cause. A frail, delicate, handsome looking South Carolina 
boy, apparently badly wounded, had been pulled over the 
works into our line during the conflict across our breast- 
works. Aft^r the assault was repulsed, and while in 
the act of giving him water from a canteen, the uproar 
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and noigf* of the disorder on our left was heard, and the 
exclamation made, tliat our left wing was giving way, 
when this Carolina boy raised hiraself up on one hand, 
and swinging his hat with the other, began cheering at 
the top of his voice. 

Grant's line on the North Anna, with the right and 
left wings across the river, and the center on the north 
side, with Lee in position to strike either flank, has been 
the subject of criticism, but it must be remembered that 
there was a good county bridge in the center, a temporary 
brid*^'t? at the railroad crossing; that his army was well sup- 
plied with pontoons, many of them in position, and the 
North Anna, except in a very wet season, not a very for- 
midable istream to cross. It is true the time of the aflTair, 
on the left, to which I have alluded, was a critical moment, 
and had there been a formidable force in pursuit, as the 
left was going back, no one can tell the extent of the dis- 
aster that might have occurred, but it could not have been 
rightfully attributed to a want of facilities for readily cross- 
ing an J rrcrossing the river. 

Thin unfortunate occurrence happened about dusk on 
the evening of the 24th, and for the next two days there 
was a constant apprehension, that a formidable force was 
preparing to assault our left flank near the river, and the 
Fourth Ohio and Fourteenth Indiana were moved to a 
position to be in readiness to meet it, but no attempt of 
the kind was made, and on the afternoon of the 26th our 
left wing was readily advanced to the line from which it 
had previously retreated. About 9 o'clock that night, we 
received tirders to recross the river, which we did without 
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molestation, and operations on the line of the North Anna 
were over. 

On the 27th, we marched to the left, without any 
knowledge as to where we were going. The only idea we 
had was that we were in for a fight to the death, but as to 
time or place the armies would come together we did not 
know, and there was no one of whom to inquire. 

We moved in the direction of Hanover Town ; crossed 
the Pamunkey River on the 28th ; formed in line of battle; 
dug rifle-pits, and threw up breastworks, and remained in 
this position until next day about noon, when we advanced, 
but, the enemy being in our front, our progress was slow. 
It was understood that we were going to make a general 
attack on the 30th, and there was considerable skirmishing 
in our front, and heavy fighting on our left, but it was 
claimed the Sixth Corps, on our right, did not, for some 
reason, get up in time. 

On the 31st, we moved forward in the direction of the 
new line taken up by the enemy beyond the Totopotomoy. 
We again intrenched, and remained in position, in antici- 
pation of a general engagement, until some time in the 
night of June 1st, when we hastily took up our line of 
march, headed for Cold Harbor. 

The march from Totopotomoy Creek to Cold Harbor 
was the most exasperating, patience-trying, and exhausting 
march the Second Corps ever made. It was generally 
known that we were expected to reach our point of desti- 
nation, wherever it might be, at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. The night was unusually dark. By some blunder, 
we got on the wrong road ; we became entangled in the 
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woods; the artillery and infantry got mixed up in unutter- 
ble confusion ; the heat was oppressive ; the sand, shoe- 
mouth deep ; the air thick with choking dust, and we did 
not reach Cold Harbor until late on the morning of June 
2d, after the time the general assault was to have been 
made. We were in a condition of almost utter physical 
exhaustion, to which was added the feeling of mortification 
and humiliation at being behind time. 

From the moment of our arrival we were in constant 
expectation that an assault would be made. Rumor first 
said 10 o'clock; then 2 p. m.; then 5 p. m.; but it did not 
take place until 4:30 on the morning of June 3d. 

Promptly at the given signal, our brigade moved rap- 
idly forward, capturing pickets and skirmishers, and driv- 
ing the enemy from their rifle-pits back to their main line. 
We got within pistol-shot of the Confederate earthworks, 
but our line was thin, our right particularly exposed, and 
we were without support, and were forced back to the 
edge of the woods, where we hastily constructed a line of 
defense. My impression at the time was, and still is, that 
if we had been properly supported we could have gone 
over the enemy's fortifications. 

General J. T, Owens, with his brigade, was to support 
our right, which he wholly failed to do, and charges were 
preferred against him by General Gibbon for disobedience 
of orders. He was never tried, but on recommendation of 
General Grant, approved by President Lincoln, he was 
mustered out of the service for this omission of duty. 

General Grant says in his Memoirs: "I have always 
regretted that the last assault at Cold Harbor was made. 
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No advantage whatever was gained to compensate the loss 
we sustained," etc. But this generous assumption should 
not be construed to mean that the assault was made with- 
out prospect of success. The " rank and file" of the Sec- 
ond Corps were badly worn out and sadly in need of rest; 
in fact, there was some complaint that "duty was urged 
upon them past their might;" and yet, if it had not been 
for the blunder that caused the obstruction and delay of 
our march on the night of June Ist, or if General Owens 
had not mistaken his orders, or willfully disobeyed them, 
it is by no means certain that the assault would not have 
been successful, and a great victory achieved by the Army 
of the Potomac north of Richmond. 

An assertion found its way into print that a second as- 
sault was ordered and "instructively disobeyed;" but no 
such order reached us, and this slander has been eftectually 
put to rest by the unqualified statements of those having 
positive knowledge on the subject — among others. Grant 
and Hancock — that no such order was ever issued. It is 
no part of my present purpose to discuss the oft-mooted 
question in reference to the relative merits of Lee's army 
and the Army of the Potomac. Lee was strictly on the 
defensive, and, operating on an interior line, had a much 
better opportunity to keep men " full of rest and nimble- 
ness," while Grant had been actively on the aggressive for 
more than thirty days, and when his men reached Cold 
Harbor they were too much " wasted and wearied " to beat 
the Confederates behind their breastworks. The only good 
accomplished by the assault was the demonstration of the 
fact that the Army of the Potomac would have to be 
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strengthened by crowding re-enforoements to the front be- 
fore the end could be finally reached. It may be said that 
this demonstration coxild have been made at a less costly 
sacrifice, but that is by no means certain. 

It has been said that the story of Cold Harbor " is in 
a sense the epitaph of the Second Corps." If what is 
meant by this is that it reached the zenith of its power in 
this battle, the sentiment is not correct. We think the 
turning point in the fighting power of the Second Corps 
was at Spottsylvania. Its loss of oflicers and men at that 
battle rendered it physically and morally impossible for 
this corps to make another such fight without recuperation 
and reorganization. 

We remained at Cold Harbor two days after the as- 
sault. On the night of the 3d, the enemy op*ened upon us 
with their artillery, followed with an assault by their in- 
fantry, which was successfully repulsed. On the 4th and 
6th, artillery and musketry firing would occasionally break 
out, but both sides kept closely under cover. On the 
pnorning of the 5th of June, the following order was re- 
ceived by the Fourth Ohio : 

Headquarters Third Brigade, Second Division, 
Second Army Corps, June 5, 1864. 

[General Orders, No. .] 

The term of service of the Fourth Ohio Volunteers having expired, 
the colonel commanding brigade desires to express his appreciation of 
their valuable services, rendered while he has been associated with 
them. The Fourth Ohio has nobly sustained its well-earned reputation 
won upon many a battle-field— until the last hour of its term of service, 
whilst many other regiments, similarly situated, have been sent to 
their respective states to be mustered out. The commanding officer, in 
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his own name, and in behalf of the several regiments composing this 
brigade, tenders to the officers and men of the Fonrth Ohio his and 
their heartfelt wishes for their future prosperity, and sincerely trusts 
that " when this cruel war is over," we may meet around the festive 
board and renew old associations. 

By order of 

Colonel Thomas A. Symthb, 
Jno. J. Reid, Commanding Brigade, 

Acting Assistant AdjvUml General, 

Although this final order for the discharge of the 
Fourth Ohio was received early in the morning, it was not 
possible to relieve us from our position in the line, until 
night. About 8 o'clock, p. m., we moved quietly, and un- 
der cover of darkness, a short distance to the rear. From 
the discovery of this movement in our line, or from some 
other cause, the enemy opened fire, and for a time the sky 
was lurid with the blaze of their artillery, which we sup- 
posed might be preliminary to an assault by their infantry. 
We had but little knowledge of military etiquette, but we 
"knew enough to know," that it was not just the thing to 
leave under such circumstances. Our regiment halted, and 
the writer had the honor to return, with the compliments 
of our regimental commander, and report to Colonel 
Smythe, that the Fourth Ohio did not propose to march 
out of the service to the sound of the enemy's cannon, and 
that we were in line and ready for any duty to which he 
might assign us. 

We remained until after the artillery firing ceased, and 
nutil it was evident that no assault was contemplated, and 
then with feelings that can not be described, and that can 
be realized only occasionally in a lifetime, we said good bye 
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to Colonel Smythe ; rejoined our command and started on 
our homeward journey, regretting to leave our comrades of 
the Third Brigade, and its gallant commander, and fully re- 
ciprocating the kindly sentiment expressed in his farewell 
order, that we might renew associations with him after the 
war was over! Our hopes, however, were never realized. 
He was mortally wounded on the 7th at Farmville, Va., and 
on the 9th of April, the day of Lee's surrender, died — one of 
the bravest of brave men, from the border slave states, 
whose services were of inestimable value in fighting the 
battles of the Union. 

March 1,1S9S. 
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THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC FROM ANTIETAM TO 
WARRENTON. 

BY WM. FARRAR SMITH. 
Brevet Major-Gcneral U. S. A., retired. 

The campaign of the Army of the Potomac from the 
field of Antietam in Maryland to the town of Warren - 
ton in Virginia, ending on the 9th of November, 1862, 
together with the movement of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, during the same time, make a most interesting 
study for the military student, and, accurately described, 
should form an important page in Pan-military history. It 
would show on the one side a precision in daily movements, 
with difficult surroundings, which would have done honor 
to any army leader of history, and a position reached which, 
if appreciated and taken advantage of, should have led 
to results rivaling those of Napoleon's first campaign in 
Italy. The other side shows this position left open, and 
whether it arose from the absolute necessity of guarding 
two important routes with an insufficient force — from an 
overweening feeling of confidence in respect to the com- 
parative military qualities of the opposing leader, and his 
forces, or from a failure to properly estimate the terribly 
faulty position which was drifted into, official papers shed 
no light, but from the day when the Confederate general 
escaped as " a brand from the burning," his star continued 
to rise while that of his antagonist sunk to rise no more. 

On the evening of November 7, 1862, the Army of the 
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Potomac and the force constituting the " Defense of Wash- 
ington," and available directly or indirectly in the campaign 
then under way, were situated as follows : 

First of the forces actually in the field and confronting 
the enemy at Culpepper Court House, the First, Second,, 
and Fifth Corps, and reserve artillery, were at Warren- 
ton ; the Ninth Corps near Waterloo, along the Hegeman 
River, generally called in the official papers of the day the 
Rappahannock; the Sixth Corps was at New Baltimore ; 
the Eleventh Corps at New Baltimore, Gainesville, and 
Thoroughfare Gap ; and one division of the Third Corps 
on the railroad from Manassas Junction to Warrenton 
Junction. « 

Pleasanton with two brigades of cavalry was at Amiss- 
ville, and Jefterson, with pickets on Hazel River, and flank 
pickets at Newby's Cross-roads and Gaines' Cross-roads, 
with patrols toward Woodville, Little Washington, and 
Sperryville. Bayard with his cavalry was at Rappahan- 
nock Station. General Morell with a division of infantry 
was on the Potomac from Sharpsburg up, and the Twelfth 
Corps was at Harper's Ferry. 

The forces comprising " The Defense of Washington,'^ 
exclusive of the Eleventh Corps and one division of the 
Third Corps, were in and about Washington. On the 10th 
of November, as is shown by the returns, there was a force 
under Burnside, in the vicinity of Warrenton, of a little over 
one hundred and fifty-two thousand men. In addition ta 
this, there were at Harper's Ferry and Williamsport and its 
vicinity, twenty thousand three hundred and nine more, and 
remaining in and about Washington an army seventy-six 
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thousand one hundred and fifteen strong, making a total 
really available in a campaign of two hundred and forty- 
nine thousand men, of which seven thousand one hundred 
and eighty-one were cavalry and horse artillery. 

The army under Lee, on this same day, consisted of two 
corps. The first, under Longstreet at Culpepper Court 
House, was thirty-eight thousand one hundred and ten 
strong. Acting with the corps was the reserve artillery of 
one thousand and twenty-seven men and two brigades of 
cavalry under Stuart; counting them as two-thirds of his 
division, they numbered five thousand four hundred and 
eighty-four sabers, making a total with Lee at Culpepper 
Court House and vicinity of forty-four thousand six hun- 
dred and twenty-one men of all arms. 

The Second Corps, under Jackson, was at Front Royal 
and down the Shenandoah Valley as far as Snicker's Gap. 
This corps, including a brigade of cavalry and about one 
thousand Maryland troops at Winchester, numbered, all 
told, thirty-nine thousand, eight hundred and ninety-one 
men, making Lee's total force eighty-four thousand, five 
hundred and twelve men. 

As to evidence of the position, on the 10th of Novem- 
ber, Lee wrote to the Secretary of War as follows : " Gen- 
eral A. P. Hill, finding Snicker's Gap open, advanced his 
pickets to Snickersville, where they were by last reports. 
General D. H. Hill's division is in the forks of the Shenan- 
doah, guarding the passes in that direction. As long as 
General Jackson can operate with safety and secure his re- 
^ tirement west of the Massanutten Mountain, I think it ad- 
vantageous that he should be in position to threaten the 
11 
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enemy's flank and rear, and thus prevent his advance 
southward on the east side of the Blue Ridge.'* 

It may be considered germane to the purpose of this 
paper to examine into the causes which led to the remark- 
able relative positions of these two armies at this time. 

From an examination of McClellan's correspondence 
with the President and Halleck after the battle of Antie- 
tam, and from his " own story," I find that he was inclined 
to follow Lee up the Valley of the Shenandoah, in the 
hope of bringing on a battle near Winchester, but that he 
was promised a certain amount of re-enforcements if he 
moved in that direction, and double the number, or thirty 
thousand men, if he took the line between the Blue Ridge 
and the Potomac River; the wish also being expressed by 
President Lincoln that the latter line should be taken. 
That wish we may suppose to be with reference to the as- 
sumed better protection of Washington. Lee has placed 
himself on record as having the intention, on falling back 
to Martinsburg after the battle of Antietam, of again 
crossing the Potomac at Williamsport and moving on 
Hagerstown, which idea he abandoned, owing to the con- 
dition of his army. He, however, expressed the desire that 
McClellan would follow him up the Valley of the Shenan- 
doah, where he hoped to deal with him effectually. Mr. 
Lincoln's fears for the safety of Washington, and the bait 
of additional re-enforcements, probably led McClellan to 
take up much the better line of operations. The idea may 
be born of our present knowledge of the facts in the case, 
but it should certainly have been McClellan's wish to have 
secured a position where Lee would have been forced to 
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make the attack, always a disadvantage with troops not 
entirely inured to war; and during our Civil War a great 
advantage generally rested with the defense, when none^of * 
the principles of the art of war had been contravened. It 
would seem, and this is merely a suggestion", that with a 
serious demonstration up the Valley of the Shenandoah to 
cover his real movement, McClellan, by a rapid march, 
might liave placed himself between Lee and Richmond, 
when the offensive would have been on Lee's side. That 
is, however, among possibilities, and its discussion is not 
profitable. 

McClellan's idea, expressed afterw^ard, was to get Lee's 
forces between the Blue Ridge and the Potomac, and force 
a battle then and there. Lee, on his part, as soon as Mc- 
Clellan's movement east of the Blue Ridge was well devel- 
oped, moved with Longstreet through Chester Gap to Cul- 
pepper Court House, taking also a portion of Stuart's com- 
mand and the reserve artillery. This was to place a force 
between McClellan and Richmond. Jackson was left at 
Berryville, under orders to the following effect : " If forced 
to retire,* you will fall back upon General Longstreet by the 
most advantageous route open to you, keeping always in 
view the advantage of threatening the enemy east of the 
Blue Ridge." " Should you find that the enemy is advanc- 
ing from the Potomac east of those mountains, you will 
cross by either gap* that will bring you in the best position 
to threaten his flank and cut off his communications." 



* Lee to Jackson, October 28, 1862. Reb. Rec'd, Vol. XIX, Part II, 
page 686. 
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On the alert, as Jackson always was, to find a weak 
place, the march from the Potomac was so conducted that 
he found no opportunity to attack, and McClellan iconcen- 
trated at Warrenton, having carried Snicker's and Ashby's 
Chips and holding them until his army had passed, and he 
had changed his line of supplies. Lee, with some miegiv- 
ingSj left Jackson below Strasburg, and as late as noon 
of November 9th, gave him full liberty to operate through 
the Gaps of the Blue Ridge or to make a demonstration of 
crossing into Maryland^ 

I will give some extracts from Lee's letters which, in 
juxtaposition, show a want of decision on the part of Lee 
not quite in keeping with his reputation, also a want of 
knowledge of McClellan's position, and a paramount de- 
sire to retard the southward movement of the Army of the 
Potomac by maneuvers rather than hard blows. On 
November 6th, Lee writes to Jackson, saying : 

"It would seem to be his (McClellan's) desire either to detain you in 
the valley or to get above you so as to cut you off from a junction with 
Lougatreet, neither of which you must permit." 

On the 8th, after detailing to Jackson the position of 
the enemy as he understands it, Lee says: 

** You will see that it is more necessary than ever that you should 
ntove up the valley, as Swift Run Gap is now the only one open to you, 
unless the road through Fisher's Gap is practicable." 

On the 7th, Lee writes to Stuart, evidently in answer 
to some plan proposed by Stuart, as follows : 

" In neither case does it seem to me prudent to interpose his army 
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(that is, to allow McClellan to interpose) between Jackson's and Long- 
street's corps, which would be the case if the move you suggest was 
made. If Longstreet's corps be strong enough to contend with. the 
forces about Warrenton, then it might answer for him to move upon 
them by Warrenton Junction ; but if w^eaker, he might be crushed if 
separated from Jackson by the Blue Ridge. Should we be pressed back 
from here, my design is to retire through Madison, while Jackson as- 
cends the valley, so that a junction can be made through Swift Run 
Gap, and we hold ourselves on the enemy's right flank if he attempts 
to proceed southward." 

On the same day, November 7th, Lee writes to the 
Secretary of War, saying : 

" If they advance to-morrow with the same speed, they will reach 
Hazel River about ten miles from here. I shall not resist his occupa- 
tion of Thornton's Gap where his large army would have great advan- 
tage, as the country there is flat and open." 

November 9th, 10 p. m., Lee says to Stuart : 

** If he moves into the valley, I will advance Longstreet's Corps to 
cut off his communications with the railroad." 

On the same day, but nine hours earlier, Lee writes to 
Jackson : 

'* It has occurred to me that his object may be to seize upon Stras- 
burg with his main force, to intercept your ascent of the valley. This 
would oblige you to cross into Lost River Valley or west of it, unless 
you could force a passage through the Blue Ridge ; hence my anxiety 
for your safety. If you can prevent such a movement of the enemy and 
operate strongly upon his flank and rear through the Gaps of the Blue 
Ridge, you would certainly, in my opinion, effect the object you pro- 
pose. A demonstration of crossing into Maryland would serve the same 
purpose, and might call him back to the Potomac, as my object is to re- 
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tard bdJ baffle his designs. If it cau be accomplished by maneuvering 
your corps as you propose, it will serve my purpose as well as if effected 
in any other way. With this understanding, you can use your dis- 
cretioD^ which I know I can rely upon, in remaining or advancing up 
the valley. But I desire you will take precautions to prevent the enemy 
from occupying the roads west of Massanutten Mountain, and your 
dom oast ration upon his flank might probably be as well made from a 
poBition nearer to Strasburg as that which you now occupy. If the 
enemy should move into ihe valley through Thornton's Gap, you must 
seize tbe pass through Massanutten Mountain as soon as you cau, while 
Lou^^treet will advance through Millman's, which you term Fisher's 
Gap (on the direct road from Madison Court House to New Market). 
But I think his move upon Front Royal the more probable of the two." 

Lee did not then know that McCIellan had passed so 
far beyond Chester Gap as to make that move improbable, 
and thought that on that day McClellan's headquarters 
were at Rectortown. This long extract is given, as it gives 
more of Lee's ideas and fears than can be generally found 
in a general's dispatches. We see here his anxiety about 
Jackson — his desire for him to move up the valley ; his 
wish that Jackson should operate on McClellan's flank, or 
make a demonstration of crossing into Maryland; his de- 
terrniuation to attack McClellan's communications if he 
moves into the valley, and on the same day his plan to 
move Longstreet through Fisher's Gap to meet the Army 
of the Potomac in the valley. His acknowledged purpose 
18 to retard the southward march of McCIellan, and with 
that idea he has separated his wings by nearly a hundred 
miles. I think the whole idea about Jackson's operations 
not lip to Lee's mark. 

AVith reference to Jackson's plan developed to Lee, 
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there is no trace of it published in the Record of the Re- 
bellion, or in any biography of Jackson that I have been 
able to read. In Cook's Life of Jackson a conversation is 
given with Stuart as to Jackson's intentions, when left at 
Berryville by Lee, but that conversatioh is but a repetition 
of Lee's order to him. It is probable that the demonstra- 
tion made on Romney, about the 11th of November, was 
the beginning of Jackson's plan, but that was evidently 
cut short by the movement of the Army of the Potomac 
toward Fredericksburg. As events disposed themselves, 
Jackson was not attacked — found no opportunity for at- 
tacking McClellan, and finally found Swift Run Gap the 
only one' left open to him. The extraordinary position ex- 
isting on the 7th of November is given and accounted for 
by Lee and Jackson, and the route by which Jackson, 
aft^r that date, must have moved was fixed. 

McClellan's idea of the position of the enemy on the 
7th of November placed Longstreet at Culpepper, and 
Jackson's corps behind Chester and Thornton's Gaps, and 
his purpose, he says, was to separate the two wings of the 
army of Lee, and defeat Longstreet or force him back to 
Gordonsville. McClellan * quotes from a report of Pleas- 
anton, dated November 17th, as follows: 

"The information gained from these parties (pickets and patrols), 
and also from deserters, prisoners, contrabands as well as citizens, es- 
tablished the fact of Longstreet being at Culpepper, while Jackson with 
D. H. Hill, with their respective commands, were in the Shenandoah 
Valley, on the western side of the Blue Ridge, covering Chester and 



' Official Record, Vol. XIX, Part 1, page 89. 
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Thornton's Gaps. As late as November 17th (date of this report), a 
contraband just from Strasburg came into my camp, and reported that 
D. H. Hill's corps was two miles beyond that place on the railroad to 
Mt. Jackson — Jackson's corps was between Strasburg and Winchester ; 
Ewell and A. P. Hill were with Jackson." 

Pleasaiiton's conclu8ion as to Jackson's position, and 
the information given by the negro and inserted in this 
final report of a campaign (as of value), were directly op- 
posed to each other. 

One great necessity of a general, during a campaign, 
3B information about the enemy ; and one great quality in 
a good general is to be able to get it, and to sift and reduce 
the information brought to him and extract from it the 
truth. We now come to the question as to what was the 
drift of the information possessed at army headquarters 
from the time of the concentration of the army at War- 
renton, until it began to march toward Fredericksburg. 

Of some twenty-five dispatches giving information 
from the front, after October 31st, all but two or three 
place Jackson in the valley, at and below Strasburg, and 
only one from Pleasanton, places Jackson at Chester Gap, 
on the statement of a negro boy. One of the others is as 
to RU impression of Pleasanton's and given as such. 

Taking all the others, there is a marvelous concur- 
rence as to the position of Jackson ; of that of Longstreet 
there was no question. 

Sigel reports on the 9th that Chester and Manassas 
Gaps were not occupied by the enemy. Pleasanton, on 
the same day, reports that Chester Gap was occupied in 
force, and that Ewell's division was in the Gap; a contra- 
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diction wherein the truth might have been ascertained in 
a few hours, if a definite purpose of dividing Lee's forces 
had been in the mind of the commanding general. Gen- 
eral Sigel, on the 10th, tefegraphs to Burnside that 
Ashby's and Snicker's Gaps were in the possession of the 
enemy. With reference to the occupation of Thornton's 
Gap by the enemy there is not a tittle of evidence to show 
that any information was received or transmitted to that 
eftect, and we now know from Lee that lie never had the 
intention of occupying it. 

In addition to all the direct information, about Jack- 
son's position, the evidence of the occupation of Chester's, 
Ashby's and Snicker's Gaps would be strong circumstantial 
evidence that Jackson was still at Front Royal and below. 
In addition to that, in the skirmishes and sharp encounters 
in' the region of Corbyn's Cross-roads, no prisoners were 
captured from Jackson's command — all were from Stuart's 
or Longstreet's forces. 

Aside from this evidence, direct and circumstantial, 
pure reasoning on the subject would not have placed Jack- 
son at Thornton's Gap — Jackson might have been down 
at Front Royal or below, either to fall upon the rear of the 
Army of the Potomac or in the hope of calling it oft 
through the abnormal fears then existing for the safety of 
Washington, by a demonstration toward and into Mary- 
land, and in that view the separation of Lee's wings might 
have been accounted for — Jackson behind Thornton's G^p 
made in itself a dangerous separation from Longstreet and 
for no earthly purpose, for he covered no country that the 
Army of the Potomac could have occupied if it had been 
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left defenseless. Therefore, Jackson in the vicinity of 
Thornton's Gap meant Jackson in front of it — in close con- 
niHtion with Longstreet, and resting his left flank on the 
Blue Ridge. 

I think, therefore, that a study of the information at 
the headquarters of the Army of the Potomac, at any time, 
from the 7th of November until the march for Fredericks- 
burg was taken up, with the military probabilities in the 
case, would have led irresistibly to the placing of Jackson's 
force near or below Front Royal. Now, the distance from 
Front Royal by Strasburg through Swift Run Gap, which 
was what Jackson would have had to cover, was to Stan- 
nardsville eighty-seven miles. 

On the 17th of April, 1809, Napoleon's forces were 
thus divided and the Archduke Charles with a superior 
force was between them. It took a Napoleon to escape 
from that position, though the disparity in forces was not 
BO great nor the distance between his corps ; and he says 
that proper moves against him would inevitably have led 
to the destruction of his army. While with the light of 
history shining for us we might all conjecture as to what 
Na|Kjleon with his genius and his tried marshals would 
have done under the circumstances existing in 1862, we 
tati not safely say what our generals would have at- 
tempted. We can only see a great opportunity and great 
prosfjects. 

Up to that day at least no Napoleon had developed on 
either side. 

In concluding this part of the subject as to the relative 
positions of the two armies, after the 7th of November, I 
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am led to make one remark : Among the vast number of 
qualities, which combined, make a great captain in war, 
not the least is the power of judging correctly as to the 
mental and moral constitution of the opposing general. 
Whatever place may eventually be assigned to Lee as a 
general, I think he had at least this one quality in a marked 
degree ; it was part of his capital, and he banked upon it 
sometimes with the seeming recklessness of a gambler. 
His movements before the battle of Antietam, predicated 
doubtless upon the cautious action of McClellan, and the 
supposed condition of his army would have doubtless 
proved themselves to be correct if, unfortunately for him, 
his plans had not fallen into the hands of McClellan. He 
showed this quality in a great degree when, on the 17th of 
September, he left due brigade for hours to confront Burn- 
side's entire force at the stone bridge across the An- 
tietam Creek. It is more than probable that his ideas of 
McClellan's slow movements were at the bottom of his 
operations during the campaign we are considering, for in 
his letters he twice speaks of the comparative rapidity 
with which the Army of the Potomac was advancing. At 
Appomattox, Lee said to one of our generals who was an 
old acquaintance: '* You people changed your commanders 
in front of me so frequently that it was no small labor to 
study them, and it was a work constantly to be renewed.* 
Of the position of the two armies, the Count de Paris 
speaks and gives full value to the situation as he under- 
stood it. He places D. H. Hill in Thornton's Gap, with 
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the connection through that gap, and speaks of Lee's wings 
being sixty miles apart. Further, he says: "Jackson and 
LeL% ivho had a thorough knowledge of the situation, had 
certainly projected some bold moveraent upon McClellan's 
reur^ similar to that which had proved so successful against 
Pope, But they were playing a dangerous game. It is 
useless to inquire whether Jackson's audacity or McClel- 
lan's combinations would have won." We know that 
Jackson had some plan, which Lee had left discretionary 
Vi^itli him to carry out. 

The tendency of McClellan to exaggerate the numbers 
in front of him makes it difficult to arrive at any satisfac- 
tory conclusion as to what his plan of movement would 
have been. He says, however, that his intention was to 
separate Jackson and Longstreet, under the supposition 
that Jackson was behind Thornton's and Chester Gaps, 
and to overcome Longstreet or drive him back to Gordons- 
ville. 

Taking this as a starting point, his first move would 
have l)een in force on Sperryville, giving to that column 
strength enough to hold Thornton's Gap against Jackson, 
with a sufficient force to take up the line of march from 
Sperryville across the Hazel River to Culpepper Court 
House. His move then would have been in the nature of a 
whcol, with Rappahannock Station as a pivot at the first; 
at the pivot he would have a goodly force, because that, in 
addition to its offensive character, covered his line of com- 
munications from attack by Longstreet. Now, under Mc- 
Clelhui's idea, he would not have been much afraid of 
Chester Gap, because, before Jackson could get from 
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Thornton's Gap, supposing he kept his force together, 
through Chester Gap and upon McClellan's line or forces, 
the aftair with Longstreet would have been over, and, sup- 
posing McCIellan victorious, Jackson might have a partial 
success, but would be placed beyond the reach of escape. 
McCIellan, to cover his rear well, might have left, under 
the circumstances, twenty-five thousand at Warrenton, 
that force furnishing a brigade for Thoroughfare Gap, and 
another for the pass at New Baltimore, with orders to in- 
trench themselves, and with their front covered by strong 
cavalry pickets, placed well in advance on all the roads to 
Chester Gap. Chester Gap is thirty miles from Thorough- 
fare Gap, which is but ten miles from Warrenton. Ifow, 
leaving twenty-five thousand to hold Warrenton and vicin- 
ity, and twenty-five thousand more to cover the rear of the 
column marching on Sperryville, it would have left him 
nearly one hundred thousand to deal with Longstreet. 
Lee stood in readiness, he said, to move Longstreet back 
to Madison Court House the moment that McCIellan began 
to cross the Hegeman River, or as he calls it, the Rappa- 
hannock. 

McClellan's cavalry should have learned of this move- 
ment of Lee in time to prevent the delay of a concentra- 
tion at Culpepper Court House. Jackson would then have 
had eighty-seven miles to make to get to Swift Run Gap. 

From Stannardsville, which is well through the gap, 
it is thirteen miles by the shortest road to Madison Court 
House. Supposing Lee had fallen back to cover Swift Run 
Gap, then McCIellan would have had from Jefterson, Sper- 
ryville, and Rappahannock Station, from thirty-five up to 
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forty miles to make to come up with Longstreet. This 
would leave a sufficiently wide margin for a good deal of 
fighting before Jackson could have reached Swift Run 
Gap. 

I am guided in fixing the strength of the forces left at 
Warronton and the vicinity of Sperryville, somewhat by 
Napoleon's dispositions in April, 1809, when he left Davoust 
with twenty-five thousand men to hold in check the Arch- 
duke Charles with over one hundred thousand men. 

Another supposition comes in here: Lee said that if 
McClellan moved into the valley, he should attack McClel- 
lan^a communications ; McClellan's first move, I think, 
Tnwst have been on Sperryville. Would Lee have taken 
that as an intention of going through Thornton's Gap, and 
would he have hesitated about calling Jackson baqk from 
the valley until the move was developed ? In the expecta- 
tion of getting in McClellan's rear, he could have looked 
for a junction with Jackson through Chester Gap. If Lee 
moved toward Rappahannock Station, he would have con- 
fronted forty thousand men, with another force of ten 
thousand men on his left flank less than ten miles away, 
and two other corps at Sperryville and Warrenton, of 
twenty -five thousand each, from fifteen to twenty miles dis- 
tant, besides the column moving from Sperryville on Cul- 
pepper; in such a case the cavalry would have given in- 
formation to the force from Rappahannock Station of the 
approach of infantry in time to make a sufficient develop- 
ment for the beginning of a battle, and Longstreet would 
have had to form his lines after he came up to the skir- 
mishers confronting him. 
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I am certain that any one of the three corps in the 
Army of the Potomac would have made head against 
forty thousand men until they could have gotten assist- 
ance, taking into account the time necessary to bring forty 
thousand or even twenty-five thousand men into action. 
The problems, however, have been stated according to the 
facts of the case as they existed, and every one can work 
them out to suit his own military ideas. 

I have taken up much time in discussing what was 
possible for McClellan to do with his force and with his 
ideas of the position, a discussion which the Comte de 
Paris thought useless, but then he was writing history, 
and we are examining facts to see what was possible under 
them. 

The question as to what moves were practicable under 
the rules of the art of war, and considering only the in- 
formation at headquarters as to the positions of Lee's 
forces up to November 14th, is perhaps one more easily 
dealt with than the question as to what McClellan would 
have done with the forces under his command, and his 
ideas of the position on the 7th of November ; but it is 
still a question susceptible of many answers. The solution 
of any military problem of this character must be based 
upon the exercise of good* logistics and energy in the 



♦ Lord Wolsey, in his very clever papers on our war, says : In a 
recently published volume of the Duke of Wellington's Conversations, 
there is a remark about Napoleon's campaign of 1814 which our great 
captain, like most educated soldiers, regarded as one of the most bril- 
liant, if not the most brilliant, of all the performances of that great 
master of the art of war. The duke, answering^some characteristically 
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tnovement wheu once began. Napoleon speaks with con- 
tempt of the concentration of the Austrian army in 1809^ 
a part of which had marched about fifty miles in four days. 
In t\ut7 problem we must first get at our known quantities. 

Tliese are, Ist, that Jackson's corps was at and below 
Froiit Royal in the Shenandoah Valley. 2d, that Long- 
Btreet was at or near Culpepper Court House, with a large 
portion of Stuart's cavalry in his front. 3d, that to unite 
tliesu torps in an eftective position the junction must be 
made tast of the Blue Ridge, otherwise the Federal army 
coiilil be placed squarely between Lee and Richmond^ 
winch would force him to take the offensive against a 
largely superior force in position. 4th, that Jackson was 
thus loquired to make a march of eighty-seven miles to 
ri^iu'h Stunnardsville through Swift Run Gap, which route 
19 in accordance with Lee's ideas and the military con- 
ditions* at the time. r)th, that the Federal army was from 
itB advance on the Rappahannock distant from Swift Run 
Gap, or a position which closed that gap to Jackson'& 
forces, thirty-seven to forty miles by Madison Court House 
with Longstreet's corps intervening. The problem would 
thini scorn to be to defeat Longstreet before Jackson could 
join Inni, or to force him back beyond the outlet from 
Swift Run Gap before Jackson could reach that place. 

This must be done while leaving the line of communi- 



flippant remark of Croker's on the subject, refers to the series of vic- 
tories which Napoleon gained over army after army in that campaign ; 
and then epeaking from his own wise experience, says: "I know the 
niiM? cak'uldtion of time and distance which is necessary to the working- 
otit of Huch combinations." 
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cations well covered, and leaving also a force sufficient to 
protect the line of the Potomac from any desperate enter- 
prise of Jackson, undertaken simply in the hope .of pro- 
ducing a suspension of the enemy's movement south. 

I think that these conditions are clearly within the 
teachings of the great masters. 

Now for the ways and means to carry them out. Be- 
fore entering upon that, it becomes necessary to give a 
sketch of what may be called the personal situation on and 
after the 7th of November. 

I have a letter from General Haupt, who was, at that 
time, in charge of military railroads, closely connected with 
the offices of the Secretary of War and general-in-chief. He 
states, that on the morning of the 7th of November he ac- 
companied General Halleck and General Meigs to War- 
renton ; that on arriving there he went to General McClel- 
lan, while the others went to the he^Cdquarters of Burnside. 
That after his visit to McClellan was over, he then went 
to Burnside's headquarters, and arrived there just as Hal- 
leck and Meigs had succeeded in persuading Burnside to 
take the command of the army. 

This is stated here merely to show that the general- 
in-chief was with the army, and I hold that such tangen- 
tial contact makes him, as general-in-chief, responsible for 
the movements of the army. One's ideas of the responsi- 
bilities of Ilalleck's office — of the things natural to do un- 
der such circumstances, and of what any general who has 
found a respectable place in history would have done in 
in the same situation, make difficult of belief the fact that, 
12 
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aftoi" succeeding in his eftorts with Burnside, he went 
back to Washington without making an eftbrt to inform 
himself of the situation ; without even deveFoping a normal 
curioiiity on the subject, and at his office awaited the re- 
ceipt of Burnside's plan of operations. Can one imagine 
Napirlcou visiting an army, no matter under what trusted 
nmrshal, and not informing himself of the supposed condi- 
tions under which it stood with reference to the enemy? 
W^vtd was a man who had studied and written about the 
(ireat Captain, who asked no questions of an untried gen- 
eral just ^iven a most important command. 

Tliia phm of Burnside's was dated on the"7th, was sent 
nil thi* I*th, but was not approved until the 14th, and in the 
fulli»vviiig terms : '* The President has just assented to your 
plan, lie thinks that it will succeed if you move rapidly; 
otherwise not.'' " Sec General Wright's telegram in rela- 
tion to the movement of Jackson on llomney and Cumber- 
land/' Thus, with the full information that Jackson, on 
\\tv 14tli of November, was still in the valley and threaten- 
ing Cinni)erland, the general-in-chief allows the Army of 
the Potomac to move from the front of Longstreet, who 
was one hundred miles from any re-enforcements, and take 
ita peaceful way to Fredericksburg ; upon learning which, 
there is no doubt but that the reverent Lee offered up 
hearty thanks to a Divine Providence, which had seemed 
to turn the strength of his enemies into foolishness. 

At this time, the general-in-chief had under him, and 
avaiUiljIc in the campaign, two hundred and forty-nine 
thoui^aud, one hundred and seventy-nine men present for 
duty, <if which twenty thousand, three hundred and nine 
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were at Harper's Ferry, Williamsport, etc., seventy-six 
thousand, one hundred and fifteen in and about Washing- 
ton, and one hundred and fifty-two thousandjiconcentrated 
near Warrenton. 

It is hardly worth an argument to prove that Wash- 
ington required only about ten thousand men in the fortifi- 
cations to protect the city from any sudden incursion, and 
that the remainder of the force, anywhere between Wash- 
ington and the enem}', was perfectly in position to defend 
that city. 

Taking the forces at Halleck's disposal on the 14th of 
November, he might have added to the Harper's Ferry and 
Williamsport command ten thousand men, making that 
thirty thousand strong — leaving in Washington fifteen 
thousand men ; at Manassas Junction and vicinity, as far as 
Thoroughfare Gap and Warrenton Junction,|fifty-one thou- 
sand, one hundred and fifteen. Of the troops with the 
army at Warrenton, twenty thousand might have been left 
at Rappahannock Station always, with any proper system 
of pickets and outposts, in supporting distance of the 
Manassas Junction force, leaving for the movement against 
Longstreet one hundred and thirty-two thousand men. 
This would have allowed a fianking column ^f twenty-five 
thousand men to the left of the column from Rappahan- 
nock Station, available to turn the position at Culpepper 
Court House, or, in the event, which would probably have 
happened, of finding that place abandoned, to have con- 
tinued its march on Orange Court House, and so on, con- 
verging with the other columns to occupy the road from 
Swift Run Gap to Gordonsville. 

April 4, 1894. 
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BATTERY B FOURTH UNITED STATES ARTILLERY 
AT GETTYSBURG. 

BY JAMES STEWART, 
Ciilititii! United StacfcR^Army, retiTed ; Brovol Major United Slates Army. 

By act of Congress, approved March 16, 1802, the 
existing regular artillery of the United States was founded, 
and in the organization of 1821, one company in each 
regimoiit was equipped as light battery. Battery B was 
one of those so designated, and has remained as a light 
hattory to the present-day. In 1837, on account of the 
Florida War, two of these batteries were horsed and their 
compieTnent increased to seventy-one enlisted men. They 
were Battery C of the Third, commanded by Captaia 
Hingold, and Battery B of the Fourth, under Captain J. 
M, Washington, but B of the Fourth only took part in the 
operations, so Battery B w^as really the first regularly 
ef|oippod light battery in our service, It also took part 
in the Mexican War under Captain Washington and 
Lieutenant O'Brien, serving with General Taylor. After 
the Mexican .AVar the battery was ordei^ed to Texas and 
there served on the Rio Grande until 1856, when it was 
ordered to Fort Leavenworth, but on reaching St. Louis 
we found the river blocked with ice and had to remain at 
Jeflersou Barracks, Mo., that winter. We reached Fort 
Leavenworth, March, 1857, and after being fully equipped 
aTid horsed started for Great Salt Lake City, Utah, under 
General Albert Sidney Johnston. 
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In the Rummer of 1860 we were ordered to leave the 
battery in camp and go out as cavalry, keeping the mail 
road open between Salt Lake Citj^ and Carson City, Ne- 
vada. During that summer the battery marched over two 
thousand miles, protected emigrants, assisted the Pony 
Express and had a great many engagements with Indians. 

In 1861, we were ordered east and joined the Army 
of the Potomac under General Geo. B. McCIellan. We 
were then assigned to McDowell's corps, reriiaining with 
it until the consolidation of the First and Fifth Corps; 
we remained in the Fifth Corps until the close of the war. 

The greatest straifi upon our country during the war 
was just before the battle of Gettysburg. Gold had run 
up to its highest notch, and alj over the North a feeling of 
anxiety and depression was felt. Tlie Army of the 
Potomac had been worsted in the battles of Fredericks- 
burg and Chaneelloi*8ville, leaving Lee's army consider- 
ably elated over its victories, and the change of com- 
manders brought an anxious desire upon the Army of 
the Potomac to meet once more the Army of Virginia. 
That desire was all the more felt by every soldier in our 
army, because Lee had crossed tlie Potomac and invaded 
the Xorth, demanding of each city and town that it furnish 
provisions, clothing, mules, horses and forage, besides all 
kinds of wagons that could be used by their army, and 
even demanding money in some instances. Outside of 
that, private citizens were robbed of every thing that the 
rebel soldiery took a fancy to. Now, that was war. 

I simply mention this to show the difference between 
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our generals and the others. When the Union army com- 
meneerl their campaign in Virginia, an order was written 
setting forth that no pillaging would be allowed, and any 
man taught doing so would be punished. It was said that 
by pillaging the dear people might become irritated. 
Think of it ! and we in the enemy's country. That was 
not war. War means to inflict all the punishment you can 
upon your enemy, especially in destroying all supplies that 
he could make use of. That is the true object to be 
gained. It is really humanity, as it has a tendency 
to shorten the struggle, thereby saving human lives. 
But our generals in their great judgment thought other- 
wise* There was scarcely a farm-house but was the head- 
quarti^rs of some guerrilla company, and from these houses 
all iji formation of our movements was made known to 
their generals. 

As an instance, I will state that my battery was sent 
with a division to make a reconnoisance. The weather 
was very warm. The order was to march quickly to the 
jilace, find out what troops were there, their strength and 
Sill the information necessary for the commanding general. 
Somt-^ of our men had fallen behind, not being able to 
keep up with their commands. On marching back, we 
found these men lying on the road with their throats cut. 
Tliat was not war; tliat was murder. Had our generals 
prufjCTUted the war as the Southern generals did, it would 
have terminated in a much shorter space of time and 
saved thousands of valuable lives. 

The 30th of June, 1863, 1 was camped on Marsh Creek, 
a rtliurt distance from Gettysburg. As soon as I reached 
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camp, I mustered and inspected the battery. The 30th 
being the last of the fiscal year, all the returns were due, so 
from the time we went into camp we were kept busy until 
the following morning making out muster and pay-rolls 
and comparing them. Then there were the quartermaster, 
commissary, ordnance, and regimental returns to be made 
out and mailed by the morning of the Ist of July. I was 
extremely anxious to have these returns oft* my hands, 
having been informed by an aide of General Buford's that 
the cavalry had met a part of A. P. Hill's infantry, and 
that more than likely a battle would take place tlie following 
day. I had all my returns sent off*, as an orderly came up 
with an order to send all our wagons to the rear and re- 
port to the chief quartermaster of the corps. 

As we were at breakfast. Captain Wadsworth of Gen- 
eral Buford's staffs came riding up. I asked him if he had 
had breakfast. He said no. I then invited him to have a 
little with us. He said he had not the time, but would 
take a cup of coftee. He then asked me to come out and 
see the cavalry fight. I told him as soon as I got break- 
fast I would. I told my orderly to saddle my horse and 
one of the buglers to saddle his, and while the horses were 
being saddled, I told Lieutenant Davidson I would ride out 
and see what was going on. Taking the bugler with me, 
I set oft* and told the lieutenant I would send him word if 
there was any chance of a fight. I also told him that just 
as soon as the men got through with their work, to have 
"boots and saddles" sounded in case there was any call 
for the battery. I started after the captain and missed him. 
However, I came upon General Thomas Devens* brigade 
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and wntclied the battle going on for some time, and soon 
found til lit our cavalry force was not equal to the enemies', 
altliougli they were stubbornly holding every foot of 
grouiuL General Devens informed me that the cavalry 
wae liolding the enemy to give General Reynolds time to 
brinjf \\\\ hia corps and also to develoji their strength. 
Having tli*.^ battery field-glasses with me, I took a good 
survey of tlie field, and was surprised to see their strength 
as they were advancing. In riding back I had another 
opportiuiity of seeing them make dispositions for an at- 
tack upon our troops. The position where I stood was 
quite u cuiuTnanding one, and I could see nearly every 
moveineut they made. When I saw they were ready to 
advanoLs I galloped in the direction of the seminary, where 
I could see and hear, that part of our infantry being en- 
gaged. Dti reaching there I was informed that General 
Reynolds had been killed on the skirmish line. I can as- 
sure you tl»at the news of his death was terrible to me, as I 
thought Ik had no superior as a corps commander in the 
army. 

In pasi^iug the rear of the line, I rode over to General 
Wadsworth and told him that the enemy was preparing to 
advance in his front, and to assist him I would place three 
guns on tiie pike and place the other three on the other 
aide uf the railroad cut. The general said he would be 
much obliged if I would do so. I had sent the bugler to 
Lieutenant Davidson to bring up the battery. As soon as 
the battery arrived, I placed the three guns on the pike 
tnider Lieutenant Davidson. I then placed the other three 
uu the otiK r side of the railroad cut about three hundred 
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yards in advance of the left half in echelon. My right 
half battery was under cover, being in a piece of woods. 

After placing the right half battery in position, I gal- 
loped over to Davidson to await developments. I had not 
long to wait, as we could see the bayonets of the infantry 
coming over the rising ground, the distance being about 
six hundred yards. They came on in fine style. Our men 
did not fire a musket until they came within a distance of 
about four hundred yards. Davidson had his guns double- 
shotted with canister, but he withheld his fire until the 
enemy had reached what we thought about three hundred 
yards, when he opened. It was more than they could 
stand. They broke to the rear, where they halted, faced 
about and advanced again, but meeting with such a storm 
of lead and iron, they broke and ran over the rising ground 
entirely out of sight. 

We were congratulating ourselves upon what we had 
done and with such little loss, when, after some time, an 
aide rode up and informed the general that the enemy were 
again advancing. I told Davidson that if they came on 
his front to use the same tactics, and that I would give it 
to him on his left flank. I had not very long to wait when 
we saw them coming. I galloped over to my half-battery 
and gave the command to change front forward on the left 
piece, at the same time keeping as much under cover as I 
could. I then had the canister brought up and the guns 
double-shotted and waited for them. The enemy were not 
aware of us being on the other side of the railroad cut, for 
as they advanced they exposed their left flank, and I 
opened fire. This so confused them that they did not 
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know what to do, and I believe quite a number surren- 
dered. Tin* troops we had been fighting up to this time 
wi4c Ilcth%* division of A. P. Hill's corps. 

The position of the First Corps at this time was Gen- 
urul Ilobinsii>!i's division on the right of the railroad cut, 
General Wndsworth in the center, and Rowley's division 
on the left. There was a good space between my half-bat- 
tery and tliu left of Robinson's division, but I had one of 
the betit i^giments in the army (the Sixth Wisconsin, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. R. Dawes) supporting me. About 
this time, Ewell's corps was advancing on the north of 
Gettysburg, or upon our right, and the Eleventh Corps of 
our uriny wjts also getting into position on Robinson's right. 
Aj^ nearly a^ I can remember, it was about 2 o'clock when 
the enemy made another assault, and it was simply terrible, 
116 we were greatly outnumbered — Pender's division having 
joined IIetli*8. They advanced all along our front, com- 
pletely overlapping our flanks, and for over two hours the 
figlitin*^ \\\i^ terrific, when an aide of General Robinson's 
statt" rode np with the order for me to fall back to the 
town n^ rapidly as possible, saying that the general had 
forgotten that I was on his left flank. I inquired how far 
the divmioM was from me, and he said probably about half 
a mill*, 1 was also informed that Colonel Dawes' regi- 
jntMit, the Sixth Wisconsin, had been moved to another 
part of the field. Then for the first time that day did I 
realisie what the horrors of war meant. As I gave the 
conimanfl to limber to the rear, I could not bring my 
Wfjiimled with me, and the beseeching looks that these 
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men gave me quite unnerved me, and I was sorry indeed 
to leave them to their fate. 

I moved down through the timber, running a short 
distance parallel with the railroad cut, and then attempted 
to cross. I did not know at the time that the cut was full 
of large rocks. However, the men got the first two pieces 
over, but in getting over the third, the pintle hook broke 
and the trail fell to the ground. As this happened, a party 
of rebels came running out of the timber adjoining, 
shouting: "Halt that piece I" We were all completijly 
surprised, but one of the men was fully equal to the occa- 
sion, and shouted back: "Don't you see that the piece is 
halted ?" I had the leading pieces brought back upon the 
road and opened upon them, when they took to cover very 
quickly. In the meantime, the men were taking the pro- 
longe oft" the trail and tying up the gun to the limber. 
When the pintle hook broke, I felt that we would never be 
able to get the gun out of the cut, as it took us a long time 
to disengage the prolonge from the trail ; then we had to 
get the limber out of the cut, then the gun ; then we had 
to tie the trail to the rear of the limber ; and during all this 
time the enemy were firing upon us at not more than one 
hundred yards; and just as we got the gun out of the cut, 
the enemy made a dash, this time getting within fifty or 
sixty yards, killing one driver (the driver of the swing 
team), and seriously wounding the wheel driver and two 
horses, which again caused delay. But the two pieces 
kept firing at them all the time, and I will say right here 
that if ever men stayed by their guns, it certainly was 
then. 
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After we got well on the road, I told the sergeant to 
movi? to town and I would go back and see what David- 
son was doing, as I could not believe he would have left 
without informing rae of the fact. I started in the direc- 
tion of the Thompson House, but on getting pretty near 
there, I saw the place was occupied by the enemy. On 
seeing me, they shouted, "Surrender!" but as I had not 
goni* there for that purpose, I wheeled my horse and started 
him off as fast as he could go. 

It was my intention to catch up with my sergeant, but 
I found that I could not reach the road as it was occupied 
by the enemy — in fact, the enemy was closing in on all 
eide^. On seeing that I could not make my way to where 
my Imlf battery had gone, I started across the field, when 
the tiret thing I observed in front of me was a high fence, 
and as I could not go either to the right or left without 
being made a prisoner, I headed my horse for it, and he 
took the leap in splendid style. Ashe was making the jump 
I \f :ii> struck on the thigh with a piece of shell. The shock 
was terrible, and I thought at first my leg was broken, 
but after feeling it I found the bone all right. However, 
I hail scarcely gone any distance before I was so nauseated 
that I could scarcely keep in the saddle, and seeing some 
water in a furrow, I dismounted, bathed my face, and 
drank a mouthful or two of the water, and feeling some- 
what relieved of the sickness, I remounted, and, on reach- 
ing the other side of the field, I found most of the rails 
down. A short distance further, I found one of my men 
bursting the cartridges that were on one of the caissons. 
The rear axle of that caisson was broken and four of the 
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horses had been killed. I inquired if any one had ordered 
him to remain and destroy the ammunition, and he said, 
" Xo ; but the Rebs are following us up pretty hard, and if 
the caisson fell into their hands they would use the ammu- 
nition upon us." I remained with him until he had de- 
stroyed the last round and then told him to keep with me. 

On reaching town I heard my name called, and, on 
looking in the direction, much to my surprise, saw Dr. 
Ward of the Second Wisconsin supporting General Fair- 
child. Then I noticed that the colonel had had his arm 
amputated. It seemed almost incredible to me, as I did 
not think it had been over three hours since I had seen the 
colonel in command of his own regiment; but, notwith- 
standing, such was the fact. He was standing there wav- 
ing his hat to us. 

On reaching the court-house, I found all my battery 
except the abandoned caisson. I was also told that Lieu- 
tenant Davidson had been severely wounded and was in 
one of the hospitals. So badly w^as he wounded, that he 
was never able for duty, and was placed on the retired list. 

Our corps was tailing back to take position on Cemetery 
Ridge. When I reached that point, and at the gate leading 
to it, General Hancock called to me and asked me how 
many guns I had that were serviceable. I told him four. 
He then said I was to place three guns on this pike and 
the other at right-angles to them, and said : '* I want you 
to remain in this position until I relieve you in person." 
He then called Captain Mitchell, his aide, and told him to 
listen to what he was going to say to me. He then said : 
** I am of the opinion that the enemy will mass in town 
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and make an eftbrt to take this position, but I want you 
to remain until you are relieved by me or by my writteu 
order and take orders from no one." 

I remained in that position from the afternoon of the 
Ist to the forenoon of the 4th, and it was a good thing for 
me that I did not have to change positions, as my leg was 
very sure and badly swollen. When the enemy did not 
attack us on the first night, I felt that we had them beaten, 
as the Eleventh and First Corps of our army had fought 
two-thirds of Lee's army to a stand. There were five more 
corp« to come to our assistance, with only one corps of 
Lee's army to come up. 

On the afternoon of the second day's fight, when the 
enemy opened with most of their artillery, I was directly 
in their range, receiving their shot front, right, and left. 
Cooper's Pennsylvania Battery was in position facing 
EwelPe corps, and when Ewell's artillery opened, Cooper 
at once replied, and about the first shot he fired blew up a 
caiBtion, I ordered my men to give three cheers for 
Cooper's battery. The echo had scarcely died away when 
one of my caissons met the same fate. Then the hurrah 
w^aa on the side of the Johnnies. It was the cleanest job I 
ever saw. The three chests were sent skyward and the 
horses started oif on a run toward the town, but oue of 
the swing team got over the traces, throwing him down 
and causing the rest of the team to halt. The men ran 
after them and brought them back; every hair was burnt 
ofF the tails and manes of the wheel horses. Inquiring for 
the drivers, the lead and swing drivers reported, but it was 
some time before I could find out any thing about the 
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wheel driver. One of the men reported that he had seen 
him go toward the spring. I sent him to hunt him up and 
tell him to report to me. 

A few minutes after one of my limbers was also blown 
up, causing a loss of two men and two horses. While 
looking at the limber, a man came to me with a piece of 
jacket in his hand, and said: " Sir, this is all I can find of 
Smith, the driver." About a month after I received a 
communication from a surgeon in charge of the Cass Hos- 
pital, Detroit City, that Smith was a patient there and had 
entirely lost his sight. 

From the time that Ewell made the attack in the after- 
noon, they kept on making assault after assault until long 
after darkness had set in ; in fact, the heaviest attack was 
made by Early's division long after dark, one of his com- 
mand, a member of the Louisiana Tigers, being captured 
by Cooper's men after being wounded and knocked down. 
I looked at the man and said to Captain Cooper, the man 
is either drunk or crazy. 

The morning of the 3d, Ewell's corps made another 
attack upon our right at Culp's Hill, that attack being kept 
up vigorously for several hours. About two hours before 
the assault of Pickett's division, every thing was ominously 
quiet, when the report of three Whitworth guns, fired in 
rapid succession, caused us to spring to our positions. The 
echo of this had scarcely died out when Lee opened with 
two hundred guns, and such a cannonade I had never 
heard the like of before ; the air was simply full of shot 
and screaming shells for over two houre. At fii'st we 
thought it would be impossible to live through it. My 
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battery held the highest position on that part of Cemetery 
Hill, and the shot would strike on our front, right, and 
left, then richochet over us. 

Finally, an aide of General Hunt's came riding to me 
and staid that the general wished all the batteries to cease 
firing. Our battery had ceased tiring but a short time, 
when the enemy ceased firing. A little while after I 
could see a movement being made on the right center 
of tfie enemy, an infantry column debouching from 
the timber and being rapidly moved. After consider- 
able trouble I mounted my horse and rode into the 
eeniotery until I could see the movement being de- 
veloj>ed. I had to wait for some time before I could 
&ec distinctly, as the smoke from the batteries had not 
altogether cleared away. Then I could see their move- 
m^^uts pretty plainly in different places. I could not see 
the whole movement for several houses, barns and trees, 
ftiill 1 could make out what the intention was. When the 
asi^anlting column began their forwaixl movement, I could 
not clearly see what part of our line was the point of at- 
tack, but riding farther in the direction of our left, I was 
satlefied where they intended making the assault. I did 
not know before that time the position held by their 
di tic rent corps. I remained where I w^as, however, await- 
iiiir developments and watching as closely as I could. 

The assaulting column came on in grand style. As 
eooii as they got within musketry range, our infantry opened, 
and also some of our batteries ; then I could see gaps be- 
ing made in their line. Still they \Yould close in, then 
again advancing, other parts of their line would halt. 
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Sometimes a part would run back, then face about, and 
seeing their colors, would run toward them and reform 
and advance again. To me it was the grandest sight I 
had ever seen, and no soldier on our side who was present 
but will admit that they showed as , grand display of 
courage as ever was witnessed on a battle-field. Then the 
smoke from our batteries would obscure my sight of the 
lines for some time, but as it would shift and pass off, I 
could see parts of their lines until it reached a certain 
point, where I could no longer see the latter part of that 
wonderful charge and hand to hand conflict, for it was soj in 
many instances. After a while I could see what was left 
of that charging column running to the rear, and could 
hear the cheers of our gallant comrades who had stood the 
brunt of that terrific assault. 

The losses in the battery during the three days battles 
were forty men killed and wounded, fifty-seven horses 
killed and disabled. 

April 5, 1893. 
13 
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THE BATTLE OF WAYNESBORO. 

BY HARLAN PAGE LLOYD. 
lAte Ciipt&iii Twenty-second New York CaTalry; Brevet Major U. S. Volunteers. 

Tho Imttle of Waynesboro, Virginia, was fought on 
the second day of March, 1865. Judged by the numbers 
engaged oo either side, or by the number of killed and 
wounded, it was not one of the great battles of the war. 
Eut it was a memorable battle in this, that it resulted in 
the ca]>tnro of the last organized Confederate force in the 
Sheiiaiuloah Valley, a valley which, in one part or another, 
was one continuous battle-field from 1861 to 1865. It was 
important also in this, that it left General Sheridan free to 
move, with his two divisions of veteran cavalry, over the 
Blue Ridge, through the heart of Virginia, to march to the 
James tt) rojoin our gallant comrades of the Army of the 
Potomac, and to take a leading part in that wonderful 
series of movements which culminated at Appomattox. 

At the close of the brilliant campaign of General 
Sheridan in the Valley of the Shenandoah, in 1864, his 
heud<[uarter8 were established in the City of Winchester. 
But in order that the enemy might have no time for recu- 
peration, the Federal cavalry was kept constantly em- 
ployed in active operations until the close of December. 
Early iu January, 1865, we were permitted to erect huts 
for ourselves and sheds for the horses on the hills west of 
Winchester. These huts were occupied about six weeks. 
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The renting time was short. The Sixth Corps, which had 
shared the fortunes and the glories of the Valley Campaign, 
had been sent to the James River, leaving the Army of the 
Shenandoah, under General Sheridan, composed of two di- 
visions of cavalry, with a few batteries of horse artillery 
attached thereto. 

On an open plain north of Winchester, a magnificent 
review of the cavalry was held about the 20th of Febru- 
ary, previous to which a thorough inspection had been 
made to ascertain the exact condition of the entire com- 
mand. 

Early on the morning of February 27, 1865, we broke 
<;amp, set fire to our huts, formed a marching column, and 
started up the valley pike with our faces southward, with 
the grim determination in the heart of every officer and 
«very man to make that the last campaign, not only in the 
-Shenandoah Valley, but of the war. The chief of cavalry 
was General Wesley Merritt, an able and accomplished 
soldier, who had been a successful brigade commander dur- 
ing the previous year, and later had commanded the First 
Division. General Thomas C. Devin succeeded to the 
■command of the First Division. The First Brigade was 
commanded by Colonel Stagg, the Second Brigade by 
Colonel Fitzhugh, and the Reserve Brigade by General 
Alfred Gibbs. 

The Third Cavalry Division was under the command 
of General George A. Custer, next to Sheridan the idol of 
the cavalry corps, the dashing, brave, and successful cheva- 
lier, a born master of the horse, an ideal leader of cavalry, 
a genial and accomplished gentleman. 
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His First Brigade was commanded by Colonel Pen- 
nington, the Second Brigade by General William Wells, 
and his Third Brigade, which had been sent to us from the 
Army of West Virginia, was commanded by Colonel Cape- 
hart. My regiment, the Twenty-second New York Cav- 
alry, was in the Second Brigade of the Third Division. My 
own position was on the staft* of General Wells. I had 
been wounded in one of the fights in the valley several 
mouths before. I had at this time an open wound, and I 
was really in no physical condition for field service, espe- 
cmlly in a winter campaign. But I felt sure that we were 
about to enter upon the last struggle of the war, and I was 
determined to be in at the death. 

No finer body of men ever rode forth than those 
bronzed veterans of the cavalry corps. They were the 
men who had fought under Stoneman, and afterward under 
Pleasanton at Aldie, at Chancellorsville, and at Gettysburg* 
They had fought under Sheridan at the Wilderness, at 
Trevillian, and at Cold Harbor. The Third Cavalry Di- 
vision, under General Wilson, had made the raid toward 
Danville, in June, 1864, and had made its own glorious 
fights at Nottaway and Dinwiddle. The First Division 
and the Third had gone together from the James River to- 
the Potomac for the defense of Washington against Early,. 
in August, 1864, and afterward entered upon that wonder- 
ful campaign of the Shenandoah, when, after three hotly 
contested battles, to use the graphic language of the com- 
manding general, "Early was sent whirling up the valley."" 

They were men who had known in their campaigns, on 
distant fields, both success and failure. But for them, the 
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Valley of the Shenandoah had always been lighted with 
the bonfires of victory, and their flashing sabers had carved 
the way, time and again, through cavalry, infantry and 
artillery, until the Third Cavalry Division, under Custer's 
command, was able to say, in regard to the valley campaign 
of 1864, what had never been said by any other in the land, 
that it had literally captured every piece of cannon whose 
fire had been directed against it. All the troopers were 
bold, rough riders. It was a conspicuous example of the 
survival of the fittest, and there was no man in the com- 
mand at that time who could not be depended upon in any 
emergency, and to the last extremity. 

We knew where the armies of Grant and Meade lay, 
and how they longed for the next act in the great drama of 
war. We knew where were the armies of the Tennessee 
and the Cumberland, and how eager they were to do their 
part in the great closing struggle. We would be worthy 
of companionship with such heroes. 

Under wintry skies, with the snow lying in shrunken 
drifts by the roadside, and in great masses on the moun- 
tains, with a drizzling rain, which froze a3 it fell, the dark 
column stretched to its full length, and wound slowly up 
the familiar pike. I can well imagine that each man's 
thoughts were busy with the past, from General Sheridan, 
who might have been recalling the steps of his famous ride 
to Cedar Creek, to the humblest private in the ranks, who 
had marched up and down the old pike so often, that every 
stone, and stump, and tree had become as familiar as the 
face of a friend. 

We marched thirty miles to Woodstock and bivouacked 
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for the night on a eloping hillside half covered with ice 
and snow* The blazing tires set little rills of water run- 
ning, which added to the picturesqueness but not to the 
camfort of the situation. The next morning found us ia 
the saddle early, and we marched to Lacey's Springs, then 
and still a famous fountain, bubbling from beneath the 
rock, in a volume large enough- to make a small river. The 
night was bitterly cold, and we were glad enough to be 
up early on Wednesday morning and hurry on toward 
StauTitOTj. 

At Mount Crawford we had first struck a small body 
of rebels under General Rosser, who disputed the passage 
of the river, and who had barricaded the bridge 'and after- 
>vard attempted to burn it. But a battalion plunged into 
tiiu water, icy cold, above the bridge, made its way across^ 
flanked the rebel position, and saved the bridge. An im- 
portant thing for us, as the loss of the bridge, would have 
detained us for several hours. We captured a gun and 
thirty jirisoners. 

Thursday morning, March 2d, found us within four 
miles of tStaunton, with a dismal storm of rain, and sleety 
and liiiil, which made us thoroughly uncomfortable, and 
made the roads almost impassable ; but we rushed into the 
town hoiiing to catch the rear guard of Early's army. Ia 
this* we were disappointed, for the wily old general had 
moved easterly with Wharton's division of infantry, Nel- 
son's artillery, and Rosser's cavalry, first to Fisherville, 
and finally to Waynesboro, where he cjarefuUy selected 
a position admirably adapted for defense. Having learned 
from scouts of our movement up the valley, he had sum- 
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moned by telegraph all of his staff officers, and had gath- 
ered his available force to dispute our passage. Wharton's 
division, though reduced in numbers, was the same steady 
body of brave and determined men, whom we had encoun- 
tered so often in previous years, and the Confederacy had 
no better. Rosser was the classmate of General Custer at 
West Point, and our frequent encounters with him and his 
men had made us feel that we would rather capture Early 
and Rosser than any other two men in the Confederate 
army. 

The instructions given to General Sheridan before he 
left Winchester were very general in their character. He 
was to go to Staunton, and thence to Lynchburg ; he was 
to destroy the railway communications, and, if deemed ex- 
pedient, to push on southward until he effected a junctign 
with Sherman's army ; or, at his discretion, he was to move 
to South-western Virginia, or return to Winchester. The 
principal idea was, that he should thoroughly clean out the 
Shenandoah Valley, and put an end to the fighting there. 
All other matters were largely left to his discretion. When 
he arrived at Staunton and learned that Early was strongly 
intrenched at Waynesboro, he thought it unwise to move 
southward toward Lynchburg, leaving so large a force 
upon his flank and rear, especially as the Shenandoah Val- 
ley was then left almost unprotected, and a rapid move- 
ment by Early could place his men at Harper's Ferry, or 
still further north, at a time when all the available troops 
were needed for the final struggle about Petersburg. 
Therefore, General Custer was ordered to push at once 
with his division for Waynesboro, and to reconnoiter 
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Early's position, so as to ascertain his numbers, and any 
points which might present a favorable opening for attack. 

Through rain, and sleet, and hail, and storm, through 
mud which rendered the roads almost impasaable, through 
streams without bridges, we pushed on with an eagerness 
inspired by the hope of capturing Early, the route running 
near the ]>resent track of the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road, from Staunton eastward through Fisherville to 
Waynesboro. 

Our advance consisting of a squadron of the Twenty- 
second New York Cavalry, under Captain Lusk, struck 
the rear guard of the rebels about three miles from Staun- 
ton* A sharp skirmish ensued, and the rebels fled to 
FisherviUe, a small hamlet where Early's commissary- 
stores had been piled, before they were hastily removed to 
Waynesboro. My own duties for the day kept me with 
the advance of our column, and we eagerly pressed on, ex- 
changi!ig shots at frequent intervals, until we came in sight 
of Early^s position at Waynesboro. 

The town lies upon the south side of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad, and immediately west of the South 
River, a branch of the South Fork of the Shenandoah. It 
is near the base of the Blue Ridge Mountains, and the town 
occupies an elevation of about three hundred feet above 
the adjacent plain, with a road from Staunton leading" 
gradually up a slope to the crest of the hill. Early had 
seized the salient points of the elevation west of the town, 
bad erected earthworks, and planted his artillery so as to 
Bweep, by a concentrated fire, the only road leading to his 
position ; while the open fields in his front were so soft with 
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the heavy rains und upheaving frosts that he deemed them 
utterly impassable for cavalry. These fields constituted a 
deep, miry mass of mud. 

The Twenty-second New York was immediately de- 
ployed in a skirmish line and engaged the rebel infantry 
which was thrown out in front, and drove it back within 
the earthworks. This regiment was ordered to hold its * 
position until the remainder of the brigade and division 
could come up. Riding back rapidly, I reported the sit* 
nation to General Wells, who ordered me to ride at once to 
Oeneral Custer giving him the same information. 

With his characteristic vigor. General Custer immedi- 
ately ordered General Wells to send a regiment to the sup- 
port of the Twenty-second New York on the skirmish 
line, ordered the First and Third Brigades to be massed 
in column of squadrons in the woods on either side 
of the road, and just beyond the range of the enemy's 
guns. The rebel artillery was firing rapidly, and our skir- 
mish line was so completely mired in the mud that it was 
difficult either to advance or retreat. General Custer rode 
quickly to the front, made a hasty but careful recon- 
noisance, ordered a section of Woodruifs battery of horse 
artillery to advance rapidly and fire a few rounds, and then 
move slowly back as if we had found the rebel position too 
strong to attack. 

Within the rebel lines, General Long commanded the 
right wing. General Wharton the left, while Nelson's artil- 
lery was in the center behind hastily-constructed breast- 
works, with the guns so placed as to sweep the fields. 
Rosser's cavalry was on the extreme rebel right to protect 
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it froTn a flank movement by way of the railroad track. 
The weak point in Early's position was, that General 
Wlmrtoirs left flank did not extend to and rest upon 
South River, as it should have done. The keen eye of 
Custer quickly discovered this vulnerable point, and his 
plan was instantly made to turn the left flank of the rebel 
position, while a vigorous attack was made in front. Gen- 
eral Cueter sent a courier to General Sheridan at Staunton 
to advise him of Early's position and probable strength, 
and that Custer was about to attack, and had no doubt 
of his ability to 6arry the position. The courier had not 
traversed more than half the distance before the battle 
waa fought and won. 

General Custer sent Colonel Whittaker of his personal 
staft*, with three regiments of the First Brigade, dismounted, 
to pass under cover of the woods to the rebel left, extend- 
ing our line as far as the [banks of the South River, with 
orders tbat when in position a signal should be given, so 
that a simultaneous attack might commence in front. Mean- 
time, General Wells, with two regiments of the Second 
Brigade was moving forward, and Woodruff's battery was 
again ordered to the front, and opened a rapid fire upon 
the rebel lines. General Custer directed me to put the 
Eighth New York, from the Second Brigade, in column 
of fours, in the road just outside of the woods, ready to 
charge up the road when he gave the command with his 
bugle, and General Wells directed me to lead the regiment. 
The First Connecticut was directed to [follow us in column 
of fours; and we were scarcely in position when Custer's 
bugles, which had been trained to sound no other notes 
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but those of the charge, rang out sharp and clear, and we 
started along that muddy road to make the last fight of the 
Shenandoah. 

What a wild ride that was! The condition of the 
road was past description. We started at full gallop, 
with the mud and water flying in every direction, and our 
movement was the signal for the rebel artillerists to con- 
centrate their fire upon the narrow road along which we 
were hurrying. In a moment the shot and shell came 
tearing through our ranks, splashing the mud and water 
even worse than the horses had already done; and the 
Eighth New York soon presented the appearance of men 
who had been soaked bodily in the soft mire of the road. 
A shell struck a few feet in front of my horse and exploded 
as it struck. I felt a sharp concussion on the left side of 
my head, which almost stunned me, and for a moment I 
supposed I had been hit with a piece of the exploding 
shell. With an instinctive movement I put up my hand, 
and was relieved to find that it was not obdurate iron, but 
a plaster of soft mud driven with great rapidity, unpleas- 
ant, but not dangerous. It was not a time or place for one 
to be fastidious about his toilet; ^nd, allowing the horses 
to choose their footing for themselves, we galloped up to 
the Confederate breastworks, sabers in hand, with ringing 
cheers rode down the artillerists, stopped the firing of 
their guns, crowded through the lines of the infantry, and 
into the town, hoping to capture General Early at his 
headquarters. 

Meantime, our dismounted men had successfully 
turned the left of General Wharton's division, and were 
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forcing his men rapidly back in the greatest confusion. 
The mounted regiments which I have before named also 
asaaultod the lines in front, and carried them at every 
point. Colonel Capehart's brigade came handsomely up 
to our support and prevented the escape of any portion of 
the enemy's infantry upon the right of its line. 

Learning that General Early, General Long, and Gen- 
eral Wharton, all well mounted, with several staft* oflBcers, 
had flod across the South River east of Waynesboro, and 
along the road leading to Rock Fish Gap, we pushed 
on with the Eighth New York and First Connecticut, 
daeheU pell-mell into the South River, crossed it, and, im- 
mediately facing about, formed a line on the east bank, 
which effectually cut off the further escape of any portion 
of the Confederate troops in that direction. 

Still we were not satisfied; General Early had not 
been captured, and, surmising that he would naturally 
take the road through Rock Fish Gap, as the one most 
available for escape, with Captain Lusk and half a dozen 
men from my own regiment, and as many more from the 
Eighth New York, we dashed along the stony road leading 
up to the gap. The roadway was filled by the transportation 
wagons of Early's command, the ordnance, commissary, 
and medical supplies having been hastily ordered to Green- 
wood Station, when Early discovered that Custer's attack 
was to be a serious one. 

II ow hard we rode, and how hard we struggled, to 
capture our able and wily foe. We had fought him so 
often, and had chased him back and forth so many times, 
that it seemed but justice that the last crowning touch 
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should be given to our victory by the capture of the rebel 
chieftain of the valley. Alas, that it was not so to be. 
General Rosser, with a few of his horsemen, had escaped 
to the northward along the west bank of the South River, 
starting to escape before any of our men were near enough 
to intercept him. A few mounted men were seen on the 
road in advance of our small party, urging their horses to 
their utmost speed toward Rock Fish Gap in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. 

I was well mounted on a splendid Virginia horse of 
the old hunter stock, fleet as a deer and eager for the 
chase. . Captain Lusk, also well mounted, was by my side, 
and was sure that he recognized General Early in one of 
the fleeing rebel horsemen. Our steeds needed no spurs, 
for they fairly flew over the ground. In five minutes 
Captain Lusk and I, with a sergeant of the Twenty-second 
N'ew York Cavalry, were entirely separated trom our 
comrades, and had overtaken and passed so many order- 
lies, and mounted men, that it suddenly occurred to me 
to look over my shoulder and see whether any of our men 
were near. At least fifty armed rebels were behind us, 
and not one of our command in sight. The road in front 
was still blockaded with wagons, and stragglers of Early's 
army were flying along the road. My revolver had been 
emptied in our charge upon the artillery ; my hands were 
so benumbed with cold that it was impossible to reload it, 
and I had no resource but my saber, in case the numerous 
rebels around us should take in the situation, conclude to 
<;apture us, and take our horses for escape. 

Communicating these facts to Captain Lusk, in an un- 
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dertone, I suggested that there was but one course for us 
to adopt, which was to press on, as if we had five hundred 
men at our immediate back. He agreed with me, and 
being a stalwart officer, with a tremendous voice, he kept 
up a continual shouting, and ordered every man whom we 
overtook to dismount and go to the rear. This in an im- 
perious tone which did not admit of dispute. Just before 
lis I eaw a towering form, which I believed to be General 
Early, We had a hot race and I did my best to overtake 
him. He was mounted on a beautiful gray, which was 
quite the equal of mine. I finally overtook him and got 
him out of the saddle, but he proved to be a stafi' officer 
and .not the general. 

Learning from this officer that General Early was not 
on the Rock Fish Road, we made this capture the occasion 
for a short halt, to enable some of our men to catch up 
with us; for it was not pleasant to be in command of so 
large apportion of the Confederate army without staff 
officers or orderlies to assist. We soon had a small de- 
tachment of our own men gathered about us, and imme- 
diately pushed on up the rocky road, making captures of 
men, horses, and material at every step. 

The rain of sleet, which froze as it fell, had continued 
to fall since the early morning, and, as we had been with- 
out food since our hast}^ cup of coffee at 4 a. m., I found 
myself at the top of the gap in a physical condition where 
food was absolutely necessary. Halting for a moment by 
the side of one of the captured medical supply wagons, I 
secured a few necessary articles, and went into a neighbor- 
ing house to get warm. I was delighted to find a large 
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blazing log-fire. * Ten minutes enjoyment of its genial 
warmth metamorphosed me ; I remounted my horse and 
pushed on with the column to Brookville, where our divis- 
ion was halted for the night. 

Meantime, that portion of our division which had re- 
mained at Waynesboro had gathered the prisoners to- 
gether, placed a strong guard about them, had secured 
such supplies as could be used, and destroyed the remain- 
der, with a large portion of the captured arms. We found 
in our possession nearly one thousand eight hundred pris- 
oners, eleven pieces of artillery, seventeen captured battle- 
flags, a train of more than one hundred wagons and am- 
bulances, including the headquarters wagon of General 
Early, with all his official books, papers, and records. 

General Sheridan reached Waynesboro late in the 
evening after the battle, and directed that the prisoners 
should be sent back to Winchester, under a strong guard 
commanded by Colonel Thompson of the First New 
Hampshire Cavalry, while the battle flags were carried im- 
mediately in rear of General Custer's flag during the re- 
mainder of the great raid. 

The capture of Rock Fish Gap was of immense ad- 
vantage to us, as there was no way of flanking the position, 
and if Early's army had been advantageously posted in the 
most available position of the gap, he could have held it 
against a cavalry force indefinitely. Early was an able 
commander, with the instincts of a soldier, as he had 
proven on many a hard-fought field. He had a very quick 
eye for the advantage of a position, and he could arrange 
an army with marvelous skill. His position at Waynes- 
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boro was carefully chosen, and his force aSrairably arranged 
for defense. His only mistake was in his over-confidence. 
He threw his left flank so far to the front, in the hope of 
sweeping with an infantry fire the entire open space inter- 
vening between his position and the woods on the west^ 
that he neglected to protect the flank by refusing its ex- 
treme wing. It was a repetition on a small scale of the 
fearful l)lunder at Chancellorsville. 

Immediately after the war, General Early wrote a 
small memoir in which he declared that he had no doubt 
that he could hold our army in check at Waynesboro until 
night, and then he intended to cross the South River and 
take u]i his position in Rock Fish Gap. This was a costly 
blunder for him, and a rare piece of good fortune for us. 
General Early's only solution of his great misfortune was, 
that we fought much better than he anticipated ; and that 
his own men did not fight as he had expected them to do. 
The man who had won and afterward had lost a battle on 
the same day at Cedar Creek, who had seen the terrible 
rout of his army at Fisher's Hill, whose infantry, cavalry 
and artillery had melted away under the quick saber 
strokes of Custer's men, should not have underrated at 
that late period of the war the fighting qualities of his 
enemy. 

Once upon the summit of Rock Fish Gap, it was easy 
for OS to push forward to Brookville, and Greenwood 
Station, and early on the morning of the 3d, our division 
was in the saddle on the march for Charlottesville. As our 
division was twelve miles in advance of the First Division, 
General Custer still had the lead, and we were glad to be 
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the first to enter tbe old university town of Charlottesville, 
where General Caster was met by the Mayor of the city, 
the President and Professors of the University, and a depu- 
tation of old citizens, who stood, with bowed heads, as tbe 
column approached the comer of the college campus, and 
in the most respectful manner tendered the keys, and be- 
sought the general that he would not permit the spoliation 
of the town, and especially the burning of the University. 
The old University of Virginia was dear to the heart of 
every citizen of the state. It had been the educational 
nursery of her most distinguished sons, and its renown 
had filled the whole country. General Custer immediately 
placed a strong provost guard around the entire University 
property, with the strictest orders that neither officer nor 
man should be permitted to set foot within the lines during 
the entire stay of our troops. 

We then marched on through the city, passing on our 
way the immense rebel hospitals which had there been 
erected. Those who were able to walk had gone South at 
the news of our approach ; but a long line of mutilated 
men, armless or legless, were arranged along the outside 
of the hospital buildings, and with sad, pathetic eyes, 
watched the victorious column as it swept proudly by. In 
tbeir hearts they must have suffered some of the misery 
which afterward covered the Southland like a pall, when 
they realized the full meaning of the words " lost cause." 

At Charlottesville our division was engaged for three 
days in destroying the railroad tracks and bridges, and 
burning such war material as was gathered there. 
14 
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On the morning of the 7th, the command was divided, 
the Third Cavalry Division moving in the direction of 
Lynchburg, parallel with the line of the railroad, while 
the First Division moved by a shorter route toward Co- 
lumbia. 

On the morning of our departure, a little incident oc- 
curred so characteristic of General Custer that I must men- 
tion it here. On the evening of the day of our arrival, we 
had captured a captain belonging to a Virginia regiment in 
Lee's army. He was sent to the division headquarters, and 
was perfectly astonished to find his own house occupied for 
that purpose by General Custer. The scene when the cap- 
tive captain met his wife in General Custer's presence was 
most aftecting, and the general, taking him aside imme- 
diately after, placed him upon his parole of honor that he 
would not attempt to escape, and then gave him the free- 
dom of the house during our stay. His wife was a pol- 
ished and cultivated lady, who extended many courtesies 
to General Custer and the members of his staff', and during 
the ensuing three days the relations were most pleasant. 
As we were about to depart,*a horse was brought by one 
of the provost guard for the rebel captain, and his agonized 
wife stood upon the front porch saying her tearful good- 
bye. The captain was about to mount, when General 
Custer, still standing by the porch, called him back, and 
turning to the lady, said : " Madam, I am under great ob- 
ligations for your kindness during our stay with you. To 
show my appreciation, and as the best return which I can 
make, allow me to present you your husband." The gen- 
eral instantly sprang into the saddle, then lifting his hat 
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■with knightly courtesy, and bowing very low to the captain 
and his^ife, he rode on, leaving them in an ecstacy of hap- 
piness and wonder that a Yankee soldier could be such a 
gallant cavalier. 

Time does not permit me to follow, in detail, the route 
of march from Charlottesville through the long and dif- 
ficult circuit of the great raid. Our course was marked 
with the destruction of railroads and of the locks of the 
James River Canal, and of such supplies as were most 
needed by Lee's army. It was a most difficult and toil- 
some march for men and horses ; the rain still fell in tor- 
rents every day ; the weather was bitterly cold for march- 
ing; the roads were as bad as possible. We were in a 
section of the country not hitherto traversed by our armies. 
Topographical maps were unknown, and it was difficult to 
find the way to many points which General Sheridan de- 
sired to reach. We had one rendezvous at Columbia, and 
we examined the James River at many points, hoping to 
find a possible fording place, but were unable to cross the 
river without pontoons. Turning eastward, our division 
was moved to Goochland, and then northward to Frederick 
Hall, on the line of the Virginia Central Railroad, where 
we captured a large amount of stores and a few prisoners. 
We destroyed the railroad tracks in both directions, burned 
the buildings at the station, and several large warehouses 
filled with supplies for Lee's army. Passing eastward, we 
drove a small hostile force in our front to Ashland, on the 
Richmond Road. General Lee took the alarm and sent 
out Pickett's division, a portion of General Longstreet's 
<iommand, to intercept us. General Sheridan turned 
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northward, crossed the South Anna, and Pennington's 
brigade of Custer's division was sent forward in the 
direction of Richmond to deceive the enemy and hold 
them in check, while our main column passed a critical 
point. Pennington did his work admirably, and with his 
single brigade held the enemy back until the main body 
had crossed the North Anna, when, under cover of the 
night, he withdrew his men, without loss, crossed the twa 
rivers safely, and after midnight came into camp with us. 

A cavalry force had been sent by General Lee, hoping^ 
to intercept us at Hanover. We, therefore, moved early 
on the ensuing morning, marched as rapidly as the nature^ 
of the roads would permit, and pushed our way against 
a small opposing force until we reached the north bank of 
the Pamuukey River at White House Landing, on the 
evening of March 18th. General Fitzhugh Lee waa 
close in our rear, but General Sheridan managed to crossr 
the entire command on a skeleton railroad bridge, which 
was hastily covered with such lumber as could be found in 
the vicinity, and on the 19th we were met with supplies on 
the south bank of the Pamunkey at White House Landings 

The horses were badly worn out, and the men were- 
very tired, but all hearts were jubilant, and soldiers were- 
never known in better spirits than were we. We had had 
a hard march ; we had made the longest and most success- 
ful cavalry raid of the war; we had fought a decisive 
battle ; we had captured an entire army ; we had deprived 
a noted Confederate general of his last command ; we had 
captured a large number of railroad trains ; had burned 
fifty bridges ; had blown up twenty canal locks ; had 
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burned immense quantities of supplies for Lee's arm j ; 
had destroyed many miles of railroad track, burning ties 
and bending the rails; had been within eight miles of 
Richmond on the west, where federal troops had never 
trod before, and had planted ourselves in a position where 
we could easily rejoin the Army of the Potomac, giving to 
Grant, and to the country, the services of Sheridan, Custer 
and Merritt, with a score of other able leaders of less re- 
nown, with two divisions of cavalry, whose superiors had 
never marched. A few days later we had crossed the 
James River at Bermuda Hundred ; Sheridan was on board 
a small steamer in consultation with President Lincoln, 
General Grant and General Meade; we were upon the 
left flank of the army which had fought so long in front 
of Petersburg, and were ready for the final movement, 
whose story you know so well, which culminated in the 
surrender at Appomattox. 

February 3, 1892. 
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A RAILROAD FEAT OF WAR. 

BY GEORGE A. THAYER, 
Latf Captain Second Massachusetts Infantry; United States Volunteers. 

The transfer of the Eleventh and Twelfth Corps from 
the Army of the Potomac to the re-enforcement of General 
Eosecrans at Chattanooga, in the autumn of 1863, was an 
operation which attracted much attention then, from those 
military men who appreciated its significance as illustrative 
of the new era in the conduct of war which our American 
tiarapaigns upon sea and land had developed, as shown, for 
instance, in our armored vessels, in our use of cavalry aa 
mounted infantry, and in the extent to which the skirmish 
line took the place of close ranks in battle. 

The transportation of troops for long distances by 
railroiid as a substitute for forced marches, has since been 
exemplified upon a gigantic scale in the invasion of France 
by tlio Grermans in 1870, so that in this, as in many other 
respects, our experiences have no longer that conspicuous- 
importance to students of the art of war w^hich they ob- 
tained while we were the pioneers in such novel under- 
takings. 

Yet, this removal of nearly twenty thousand men, with 
batteries and quartermasters' trains, for a distance of some 
eleven hundred miles, was so admirably effected, with such 
vigor, rapidity, freedom from casualty, and timeliness to 
the need of the beleagured Army of the Cumberland, that 
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the recent publication, in the oiBcial records of the Rebel- 
lion, of the correspondence which brought it about, will be 
likely to give it a widened interest now that its hitherto 
hidden details are made public, and place it in history 
among the notable feats of the prompt reinforcement of 
armies under modern conditions. 

To us who were a part of the movement, the inner 
history of a journey which was to be of considerable con- 
sequence to our fortunes for the rest of the war, is par- 
ticularly attractive — for thenceforward we were severed 
from the Army of the Potomac, and followed the career 
of the Army of the Cumberland to the end. 

The line officer of infantry knows little or nothing of 
the purport of the great affairs in which he performs a 
minor r6le. fle has in general to recognize meekly that 
the man on foot, officer or private, bears to his commander 
something like the relation ascribed by Omar Khayvam to 
humanity in the government of the universe : 

*' Impotent pieces of the game He plays 
Upon this checkerboard of nights and days/* 

It is therefore by the light of the official story that such 
an obscure person is enabled to find a place, in the com- 
plete picture of events, for his individual experiences which, 
however trivial to the world, are precious memories to 
him. 

Certainly we were not wholly in the dark as to the mean- 
ing of the extraordinary preparations in which we were 
participants. 

Some of our regiments had just returned from a 
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journey by rail and steamer to New York for the suppres- 
sion of the draft riots and were, therefore, accustomed, in 
a small way, to a sadden summons to a distant exigency. 
And, as the generals upon both sides often found to their 
sore vexation^ or sometimes to their grave discomfiture, it 
was impossible to keep from the newspapers any important 
operation, much less to prevent some hint of its meaning 
from circulation among the camps. So knowing the straits 
of the Chattanooga forces we soon settled it in our minds 
where we were going. But how we went, with such com- 
parative Comfort, who planned our swift and safe dispatch, 
and what immediate service was effected by our arrival in 
Tennessee, has remained in a large measure unknown to 
most of us. The official records, therefore, are full of in- 
terest to such persons. 

The battle of Chickamauga, out of which sprang the 
determination to make the transfer of the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Corps, was fought upon the 19th and 20th of Sep- 
tember, 1863. The defeat of the Union army under Gen- 
eral Rosecrans was disastrous. More than sixteen thou- 
sand men, about one fourth of its forces, were killed, or 
disabled, and fifty-one of its cannon lost. 

Our American armies were never utterly disheartened 
by defeat. It has been said that they could never be made 
to understand when, according to all precedents, they were 
thoroughly beaten and ought to lay down their arms, but 
persisted in rallying for action in a few days with cheerful 
assurance that fortune would be kindlier in the next en- 
gagement. 

So the Army of the Cumberland was able and deter- 
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mined to hold what was saved from the wreck of Chiek- 
amauga, and in its intrenchments of Chattanooga could 
successfully withstand further direct assaults of the Con- 
federates under General Braxton Bragg.' But it could re- 
treat no further. It was eflfectually hemmed in by the 
Confederates who, by their guns stationed upon Mission- 
ary Ridge upon the south of Chattanooga, and Lookout 
Mountain and the left bank of the Tennessee River upon 
the west and north, commanded all its practicable outlets ; 
and still worse, every channel of supplies to the besieged 
camps, but one, was cut oft*; that one a rough, circuitous 
road by the Chattanooga bridges, over Walden's Ridge, 
.north and west and south into the valley of the Sequatchie 
River, to the line of the Nashville and Chattanooga Rail- 
road, a distance of sixty-two miles. 

The advance of Rosecrans previous to Chickamauga 
had been so rapid that the railroad to Bridgeport, the head- 
quarters of the quartermaster's department, had barely 
been put in working order, and no rations had been accu- 
mulated in Chattanooga when the army unexpectedly fell 
back into the town. 

It was almost a week before the situation was fully 
realized by those outside, so as to make it plain that troops 
must be sent from other armies to open these supply lines ; 
and a week is an age to hungry men and animals. For the 
month or more before the embargo was raised the Union 
army was reduced to sore distress. 

The enemy's sharpshooters made havoc in the crawl- 
ing line of commissary wagons which eked out Rosecrans' 
rations ; the desperate roads of rocks and sloughs were al- 
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moat as fatal to the overworked and underfed mules as 
were the bullets of the Southerners ; and constant raids 
of Confederate cavalry left monuments of their vengeance 
in burned wagons' and slaughtered animals scattered all 
along the sixty-two miles of the quartermasters' trail, as 
well as in the numerous railroad trains thrown from the 
track, plundered, and destroyed, and in bridges and rails 
ruined. 

The outer world has been moved by these melancholy 
tales since that time, but it was only those who were suf- 
ferers upon the spot, and the officials at Washington who 
entered at once into the depth of anxiety and distress 
which this state of things involved. Whatever was to be 
done to prevent the destruction of an entire army, with 
all the uttendant shock to the Union cause, must be done 
quickly, 

Burnside, who had between twenty and thirty thou- 
sand men in East Tennessee, could neither leave his post 
nor find passage to the emergency for any of his troops. 

Sherman and Hurlbut, on the Mississippi, were ordered 
to report at Chattanooga with every man that could be 
spared ; but, as we shall presently see, their orders were 
accidentally delayed, and their forces were so scattered as 
not to be straightway available. So the Army of the Po- 
tomac was the only recourse. 

But how could the Army of the Potomac release any 
forces from its lines in the face of Lee's Army of Vir- 
ginia? After the battle of Gettysburg, July 1st, 2d, and 
3d, the advance of the Army of the Potomac, under Meade, 
into Virginia, for renewal of the assault upon Lee, was very 
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slow and cautious. It was the 19th of July when the 
Twelfth Corps, to which the Second Massachusetts In- 
fantry belonged, crossed the Potomac at Harper's Ferry, 
and the next three or four weeks were spent by our army 
in maneuvering to find Lee's whereabouts and bring him 
to battle. Some hopeful opportunities of attack were lost 
by mismanagement on the part of some of the subordinate 
commanders, and while we were trying to retrieve these 
mistakes there came the riots in New York and other 
Xorthern cities, of resistance to the enforcement of a draft 
to fill the diminished ranks at the front, for which volun- 
teers were not forthcoming. 

These disturbances not only suspended all recruiting 
for a time, but they compelled the temporary weakening 
of Meade's army by ten thousand men of his best regi- 
ments, who were absent at the seat of disorder for nearly 
four wrecks. 

The Confederates took advantage of our crippled con- 
dition in Virginia by sending a part of Lee's army, under 
Longstreet, to the help of Bragg; and it was Longstreet's 
fifteen thousand men who turned the tide at Chickamauga 
and tightened the bonds about hungry Chattanooga. 

If the particulars of this westward movement of 
Longstreet's corps were available, they would illustrate the 
energetic use of the railroad for army movements by the 
Confederacy with its very imperfect means. But the ac- 
cessible accounts simply tell that on the 6th of September 
Lee gave orders to his quartermaster-general to provide 
transportation for Longstreet's three divisions ; and by the 
20th of September they were on the field of Chickamauga, 
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the last brigades arriving after the battle had begun. The 
route of mbvement was by way of Raleigh, Augusta, and 
Atlanta, a considerably shorter distance than that which 
we took. The time occupied was two weeks, and no trains 
nor batteries accompanied the infantry, so that the opera- 
tion was comparatively simple. 

General Lee had occasion for extreme annoyance 
when the " New York Herald " of September 9th, three 
days after the Confederate quartermasters had been noti- 
fied of the proposed transfer, published the correct order 
of movement of the three divisions, with the incidental in- 
formation, also authentic, that two of the brigades would 
relieve commands in Richmond who were to join Long- 
street. But our generals were no happier in hiding their 
plans from the enemy's eyes, for a Southern spy at Alex- 
andria, upon the day when the advance guard of the 
Eleventh Corps passed through that city, September 25th, 
dispatched to Richmond the news that thirty thousand 
men from the Army of the Potomac were on their way to 
the relief of Rosecrans. Indeed, every diminution of the 
opposing lines was soon discovered by the respective com- 
mandera. 

Upon the return of its regiments from the New York 
draft service, the Army of the Potomac moved forward 
from the Rappahannock River to the Rapidan, and on the 
17th of September the Twelfth Corps pickets were close to 
some strong earthworks of the Confederates, which were 
separated from us by the narrow but deep stream at Rac- 
coon Ford. 

The army was occupied in reconnoisances for a hope- 
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fal point of assault upon the enemy, when other plans at 
Washington relieved us from our posts upon the river and 
sent us, on the afternoon of September 24th, to Brandy 
Station, upon the Alexandria Railroad, with what the pre- 
liminary orders had commanded to be eight days' rations. 
The next day we marched to Bealeton Station, nearer 
Washington, and after another day's waiting were started, 
on the morning of the 27th, for Alexandria and an un- 
known beyond. 

Meanwhile, the War Department, late in the afternoon 
of September 25th, had decided that the two corps were 
those which, from shortest connection with the Army of 
the Potomac, could be separated from it with least disturb- 
ance of old associations; and towards midnight Secretary 
Stanton sent an urgent summons to three well-known rail- 
road managers, John W. Garrett, of Baltimore, and Samuel 
M. Felton and John A. Scott, of Philadelphia, to come to 
Washington as quickly as possible. 

Another telegram was sent to Brigadier-General Boyle^ 
at Louisville, asking how many men could be transported 
daily between that city and Nashville, with the use of all 
the available resources of the railroad ; and still another 
notice was sent to General Meade to have the Eleventh 
and Twelfth Corps ready to take' the cars on the morning 
of September 25th. 

The Eleventh Corps was guarding the railroad, and 
could easily be made ready. The Twelfth Corps was upon 
the picket line and had first to be relieved by the First 
Corps, but at the designated time it was at the appointed 
place. 
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The plan of procedure was to collect a sufficient num- 
ber of box freight cars to contain for the soldiers, forty 
men each, and for the animals, fifteen horses and mules 
each. But soldiers and array animals proved to be less 
elastic in substance than in theory, and thirty-two or three 
of ua, at most, consented to be bestowed within our nar- 
row houses, while the keepers of the horses strove vigor- 
otisly, with varying success, to reduce the tenants of a car 
below ten horses and sometimes to four. But let it be said 
that the railroads were generous with their accommodations, 
and furnished a much larger number of cars than was 
originiilly stipulated and without delay. The expedition 
and energy of all the railway managers were, indeed, re- 
markuble, and in the highest degree honorable to their 
public spirit and business capability. 

The route of movement w^ by the Orange and Alex- 
andria Railroad to Washington ; thence by the Baltimore 
and Ohio road to its terminus, at Benwood, on the Ohio 
Eivcr, in West Virginia; thence through Columbus, Day- 
ton, and Indianapolis to Jeffersonville, where a ferry 
crossed to Louisville ; thence to Nashville and the front. 

It was hoped at first to shorten this route by passing 
through Cincinnati, but the Ohio River was at too low a 
stage of water to allow steamboat transportation to Louis- 
vitlcj and the Covington and Lexington Railroad, which 
connected Cincinnati and Louisville, was of a different 
gauge from the Northern railroads, and would therefore 
compel too many changes of passengers. As it was, two 
or three changes were unavoidable, and these caused de- 
lays of a few hours, especially at Indianapolis, whei-e the 
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earliest arrivals had to march through the city. But so 
energetic were the officers in charge of the transportation, 
that in a day or two this missing link was supplied by new 
tracks. 

Of this long line of railroad, that portion which con- 
nected Washington with the Army of the Potomac had 
been under military control since 1862, when General Her- 
man Haupt, a trained railroad builder and scientific en- 
gineer, was placed in charge, and with his organized force 
of mechanics, kept it in order as often as it was needed in 
the ebb and flow of our armies between the Potomac and 
the Rapidan. In 1863, Colonel D. C. McCallum became 
the general manager of all military railroads, while Cap- 
tain J. H. Devereux superintended the Orange and Alex- 
andria line. The Baltimore and Ohio road was so essen- 
tial a member of the supply line of the armies of the East 
and West, that for a time it, too, was placed under military 
supervision ; but, in 1863, its owners had resumed control, 
although Colonel McCallum retained the ultimate respon- 
sibility for the satisfactory conduct of the government busi- 
ness. It ran four hundred and twelve miles through a 
region constantly exposed to Confederate incursions, and 
so destructive were these attacks, that previous to the time 
with which we are dealing, the road had been practically 
rebuilt three times, 

Its numerous tunnels and bridges over mountain 
streauis made it specially sensitive to the operations of 
guerrilla bands, and when the Confederates learned that 
the two corps were in movement, Gilmore and Imboden 
were ordered to do their best to break up the road. But 
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Brigadier-General Benjamin F. Kelley, whose headquarters 
were at Clarksburg, West Virginia, kept vigilant watch at 
every vulnerable point, and not the slightest interruption 
to the running of trains occurre(J during the anxious week 
occupied by our passage. 

Mr. William Preseott Smith was the officer of the 
Baltimore and Ohio road whose great executive ability 
anil untiring zeal directed the dispatch of the trains over 
his line, and whose authority also extended to the connect- 
ing lines as far as Louisville. 

Colonel Thomas A. Scott, afterward president of the 
Pennsylvania railroad system, was sent to Louisville with 
authority to take full possession of the railroad to Nash- 
ville, and to subordinate every other train movement to 
the transportation of the reinforcing troops. Colonel 
Scott received his instructions from Secretary Stanton on 
the afternoon of September 24th, and on the evening of 
the 26t]i his masterly hand was felt from Indianapolis to 
the army front. 

There was little sleep for any of these railroad men 
for a week, as they themselves have recorded ; and the lash 
of Stanton's imperious will was applied through peremp- 
tory ti^lograms wherever there was suspicion of the slight- 
etst hindrance by soldier or civihan to the steady outpour of 
the trains of troops. 

General Oliver O. Howard was the commander of the 
Eleventh Corps, and General Henry W, Slocum of the 
Twelfth ; and it is a curious coincidence, as well as an ex- 
cellent illustration of the thoroughness with which the 
early or perhaps the imaginary jealousies between the 
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Eastern and Western volunteers soon disappeared, that 
these two old Army of the Potomac officers, thus acci- 
dentally associated in this reinforcing operation eventually 
became the two immediate subordinates in command of 
the Army of the West under Sherman : Slocum leading 
the left wing and Howard the right wing in the March to 
the Sea and through the Carolinas. 

By one of those makeshifts which were often imposed 
upon the War Department, in its frequent embarrassment 
of riches of major-generals for whom no command was 
available commensurate with their expectations, General 
Joseph Hooker was put in command of the two corps, an 
appointment which was fruitful in irritations. His brief 
leadership of the Army of the Potomac had not only 
aroused national hopes which were speedily disappointed, 
but had also begotten bitter antagonism between him and 
most of his corps commanders. 

Hooker had many admirable abilities as a soldier. 
Few of those who served under him and have seen him on 
the eve of battle or in the thick of a charge, can forget 
that handsome presence, mounted upon a white horse which 
by association seemed inseparable from the man: tall, 
straight, of ruddy countenance, of the magnetic quality 
which evokes enthusiasm in all beholders, the beau ideal of 
a battle leader. Popular he certainly was with rank and 
file, and a skillful general of division or corps, but intractable 
with his peers or his superiors, so that in the end it is easy 
to believe that Sherman drew a breath of relief when, be- 
fore Atlanta, Hooker, under some pique, resigned his com- 
15 
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niBod of tlu* Twentieth Corps, which eventually had been 
formed from the Eleventh and the Twelfth. 

Now, aa soon as announcement was made that this 
expedition was to be under Hooker, Slocum indignantly 
offered bis resignation, urging to the War Department that 
h^ could notj in self respect, serve under such a superior. 
And a aiieer at General Carl Schurz which was needlessly 
telegraphed by Hooker in the course of the journey indi- 
ctttol an nnliappy lacking of cordial relations between the 
new chief and his associates. Slocum's resignation was 
not aceeptx>d, but he was soon transferred from his old 
corps to another command and did not return until the 
Jate snmnier of 1864. 

The estimated strength of the re-enforcements was 
til X teen thousand men, for which number cars were ordered ; 
but the stragglers in hospital and upon detached service, 
who are prompt to rally to the ranks when something novel 
luid not too dangerous is on foot, unexpectedly swelled the 
forces Bo that the railroad operators affirmed that they car- 
ried twenty thousand men. 

But we were something of a law unto ourselves in es- 
timating the accommodations of a car in which we ex- 
pected to live and eat and sleep for several days, and very 
likely the slight disagreement between the returns of 
tmopB made by the adjutants-general of the corps and the 
record of the railway officers is accounted for by the in- 
tractability of the volunteer soldier to orders which need- 
lessly til tea ten his bodily comfort. 

Then there was the huge bulk of the field transporta- 
tion and the batteries to be provided for. 
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The Eleventh Corps had in its quartermaster's train two 
hundred and sixty-one six-mule wagons, seventy-live two- 
horse ambulances, and three spring wagons of two horses 
each. The Twelfth Corps carried one hundred and fifty 
four-horse teams, one hundred and fifty-six six-mule teams, 
and seventy-five two-horse ambulances. To these nearly 
thirty-four hundred animals were added those of ten bat- 
teries, some eleven hundred in number, and the horses of 
the several field and staff oflBicers. 

All together, six hundred cars had to be provided, and 
as the trains averaged twenty-two cars each, some twenty- 
seven loaded trains constituted the incessant procession, 
which moved with all possible celerity for the distance of 
about eleven hundred miles, from Bealeton Station, on the 
Orange and Alexandria Railroad, to Stevenson, Alabama, 
on the Nashville and Chattanooga road. At the start, 
these trains ran at intervals of half an hour. Before 11 
o'clock in the forenoon of September 26th, twelve trains, 
carrying seven thousand men, had passed the Relay House, 
in Maryland. The first train traversed the six hundred 
and forty miles between Washington and Indianapolis in 
fifty hours — a slow rate of progress, indeed, as compared 
with the speed of the modern express; but these were 
loaded freight cars, upon whose tops men frequently clam- 
bered for a better view, and the tracks were often recently 
reconstructed in haste after an incursion of Southern 
raiders. 

The vigilance and enterprise required for the safe dis- 
patch of these loads of men were of the most exacting and 
exhausting nature. Mr. William Prescott Smith was given 
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absolute authority over the order of movement of the cars 
as eoon as they passed upon his line ; and this authority in 
Bome instances clashed with the duties and rights of the 
generals. 

General Carl Schurz was in command of a division of 
the Eleventh Corps, having properly in mind a proclama- 
tion by General Hooker that the failure of any officer to 
take \i\^ command through would be deemed cause for 
dismisBal. 

Up in the West Virginia mountains, General Schurz 
found that J by some displacement, for which the railroad 
men were responsible, his train was put far behind the 
head of his column, and straggling and other disorder ap- 
peared among some of the not too well disciplined regiments 
in the front. It was aggravating to General Schurz to see 
the end of the foremost trains disappearing from sight just 
as his own car drew up at the station. He begged that 
there might be just enough delay to enable him to get to 
liis proper place; but the railroad men, pre-occupied with 
their desire to "rush things," and not without some of 
that wlllingjiess to lord it over a presumptuous military 
man which civilians were sometimes tempted to display 
in retaliation for reciprocal grievances, refused to listen to 
Gen.eral Schurz, and reported him at Washington as ob- 
etruetiiig progress. Whereupon an angry telegram came 
from Stanton to Schurz: "Major-General Hooker has the 
orders of this department to relieve you from command 
and put under arrest any officer who undertakes to delay 
or iiiterfere with the orders and regulations of the railroad 
officers in charge of the transportation of troops." 
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And to Mr. Smith he telegraphed: "Let him ^ud 
any other oflBicers who lag behind get along as best they 
<5an." 

Secretary Stanton had never a reputation for excessive 
<;ourteBy toward military officers. He possessed enough of 
ih^fortiter in re, but much too little of the suaviter in modo; 
and this instance illustrates the characteristic insolence of 
a great man, with the extenuation that the stern necessity 
-of saving an army appeared of primary importance before 
which nice customs of etiquette might bend. 

We who were thus hurried along, ignorant and unsus- 
picious of all the anxiety which attended our movements, 
were full of contentment with our ride. The cars were 
provided with rough board seats, of course without backs, 
and therefore not too easy for a soldier who was supposed 
to be inured to discomfort. The company officers had 
good air from the doorways of the box cars, and before we 
had traveled far, the men in the interior provided outlooks 
and ventilators by knocking holes in the sides. 

At frequent intervals, rations of hot coftee were pro- 
vided to supplement the contents of our haversacks, and 
all through Western Virginia the frugal citizen appeared 
betimes to sell of his cookery. Occasionally, too, he sold 
to the intemperate firewater, that bane of all company 
officers who desired to keep their men under reasonable 
restraint, and who were averse to brawls and the many ac- 
cidents to life and limb which drunkenness threatens. 

The most of us were untraveled country youth who 
were highly grateful for this unexpected introduction to 
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the impreesive scenery for which the Baltimore and Ohio 
road ia still attractive even to old trave ere. 

Moreover, wa had passed out of the depressing atmos- 
phere of u hostile state where our chief greetings were of 
sullen looks and reluctant speech, into a land of enthusi- 
astic friendliness. 

As we passed through the West Virginia towns, the 
joyous welcome of tlie throngs told us we were in a loyal 
community; and from the solitary log hut on the moun- 
tain e, miles from any other house, the occupants turned 
out, sometimes a if^Avarm, in which urchins with tow- 
heads as white as those of sheep, abounded in such num- 
bers as to compel wonder where they were all bestowed 
at night. 

When we entered Ohio, the feeling of patriotic af- 
fection for the LTnioQ soldier, of the mass of those who 
were in the porsuite of peace, was revealed to us to a de- 
gree which, in our separation from our homes, we had 
hardly dreamt?d to exist. The first passing trains set the 
people by the railroads every-where upon the alert, and 
ihom of us who were midway in the column enjoyed the 
solid advantages of the enthusiasm. 

At Zanesville and Newark, and especially at Xenia,. 
we were overwhelmed with eatables. Youth's most re- 
sponsive chord of human interest is in the stomach, as all 
these good folks knew, and so, whatever the housewife's 
skill could provide for our hunger was lavished upon us. 
Many a man left his heart behind him in that brief ac- 
quaititanee and went back to claim its holder at the end of 
the war, or even before. 
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Our passage was a revelation to those civilians of 
something of the more serious meanings of war. We 
were a bronzed company with no superfluous flesh, and 
used to getting the utmost of living out of simple condi- 
tions, as the way in which we camped in the cars strik- 
ingly showed. 

The incessant oncoming of the trains impressed them 
with the magnitude of the numbers which make up even 
a small army, and explained to them in part why war was 
such a costly business. 

Assuredly, soldiers and civilians received from that 
hasty contact impulses for their several public duties, 
which were yet to have trial of more than a year, which 
they could have gained in no other way. The supplies of 
food bestowed by the people at way stations were, of 
course, but a meager part of the sustenance of the troops. 
So the expeditious process of feeding the men at places like 
Indianapolis and Louisville was an interesting feature of 
the journey. In extemporized sheds an ample supply of 
good food was set out and as fast as consumed by one ar- 
rival was replenished for the next. 

At Louisville the first troops arrived at four in the 
morning of September 29th, and at half past five they 
were on the cars for Nashville, having been fed in the 
meanwhile. 

The several changes of cars were not unfavorable to 
our comfort ; indeed, the short marches were an agreeable 
relief from the cramp and inevitable dirt of the cars in 
which we had been penned for three days. Hence these 
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delays ought to be considered a legitimate element of the 
process of transferring men for such a distance. 

The firsst of the trains passed through Washington on 
the afternoon of September 25th, and on the 1st of October 
their occuptints were at Stevenson, Alabama. 

My own regiment left Bealeton Station on Sunday, 
September 27th. At midnight of the next Saturday, Oc- 
tober 4tii, we were landed in an old corn-field at Steven- 
son to find such sleeping places as we could in the dark. 

The Eleventh Corps and the Second Division of the 
Twelfth wont on to Bridgeport and the front. Our First 
Division of the Twelfth Corps in the early Sunday morn- 
ing was hurried back to the important business of guard- 
ing the. railroad which, upon the very day of the arrival of 
our advance troops, had been reached by the Confederate 
cavalry of Wheeler. 

On the 1st day of October, Wheeler, with fifteen hun- 
dred horsemen, a detachment of his main body, struck the 
railroad at Anderson Station, a few miles north of Bridge- 
port, and, although he was so closely pressed by the Union 
cavalr^^ under Crook that he had no time to essentially 
damage the railroad at that point, he burned a precious sub- 
sistence train of three hundred wagons just ready to start 
over the mountains to Chattanooga, and then struck to the 
north toward McMinnville where were considerable depots 
of supplies. 

These, with all the warehouses, the rolling-stock, and 
the bridges of the branch railroad which connected with 
the main trunk to Nashville, he destroyed, besides captur- 
ing the garrison of six hundred men. 
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Between the 7th and 10th of October, he had torn up 
the railroad between Murfreesborough and Wartrace, over 
which we had just passed, and had threatened the tunnel 
at Cowan. Then hard beset by Crook and worn out by 
his vigorous work, he retreated over the Tennessee River. 

The coming of the Army of the Potomac men was 
sorely needed, as it was the first relief which Rosecrans 
had received. For the troops at Memphis, on account of 
the lack of a telegraph south of Cairo, had not received 
the orders to march to Chattanooga until the 22d of Sep- 
tember, and it was many days before Grant could collect 
his widely-scattered forces and set them on the road. 

But, although Hooker's command was promptly dis- 
tributed at the points which were most vital for the relief 
of the starving garrison in Chattanooga, it was four long 
weeks before such dispositions could be made as to open 
direct connection with Thomas, who had just superseded 
Rosecrans. 

On the night of October 28th, the Eleventh Corps and 
the Second Division of the Twelfth joined battle in the 
Wauhatchie Valley with some of Longstreet's men, their 
old adversaries in the East. The midnight combat was 
severe for a portion of the Union arms. 

The Thirty-third Massachusetts Infantry lost more 
than a third of its numbers in killed and wounded, and 
Knapp's Pennsylvania Battery suffered the loss of half its 
men and three-fourths of its horses. But the defeat of the 
Confederates, who had hurried to the assault down the 
slopes of Lookout Mountain, was decisive. 

At Brown's Ferry, Hooker's troops shook hands with 
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** Baldj " Smith's men from Chattanooga, and the next day 
a loaded steamer carried provisions to Thomas from Bridge- 
port In a day or two, long lines of ration wagons were 
safely filing up the soathern bank of the Tennessee to the 
bridges which led into Chattanooga. 

All that had been hoped for when it was first de- 
termined that the Army of the Potomac should give suc- 
cor to the Army of the Cumberland had been accomplished 
far more successfully than the most sanguine dared to 
dream. 

In six days the eleven hundred miles had been safely 
traversed by the men ; in nine days the last of the baggage 
had passed through Louisville. And an advanced post 
into the Confederacy, whose possession had cost two years 
of straggle, and an army saved from surrender or disastrous 
defeat, were the immediate consequences of this admirable 
feat of railroad transportation. 

Nmmnber 2, 1892. 
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INCIDENTS AT THE BATTLE OP CEDAR CREEK. 

BY RUTHERFORD B. HAYES, 

Late Brigadier-General United States Volunteers; Brevet Major-General United 

States Volunteers. 

[By a resolution of the Commandery adopted at the annual meeting. 
May 3, 1893, it was ordered that the stenographic report of remarks 
made by Companion Rutherford B. Hayes, at a stated meeting of the 
Commandery, March 6, 1889, be printed in the fourth volume of the 
Coramandery's " Sketches of War History.'* That order is now carried 
into effect. The report was printed in circular form and distributed to 
Companions, January 2J, 1893, with the following introductory state- 
ment : 

Cincinnati, January 21, 1893. 

At a stated meeting of the Commandery of Ohio, held March 6, 
1889, Major W. H. Chamberlin read a paper on the " Skirmish Line in 
the Atlanta Campaign," which is printed in the third volume of the 
Commandery's series of " Sketches of War History." General Ben- 
jamin Harrison, a member of this Commandery, had, two days pre- 
viously, been inaugurated President of the United States, and there was a 
larger number than usual of the Companions present. Among those pre- 
sent was General Rutherford B. Hayes, Ex-President of the United States, 
the first Commander of this Commandery, and at that time, and until his 
death, Commander-in-Chief of the Order. After the lunch there were 
a number of " after dinner speeches." None of the speakers knew 
that a stenographer was present, and therefore indulged more freely 
in personal reminiscences than they would otherwise have done. 
The first to be called out was General Hayes. The stenographer's re- 
port of his remarks has been in the Commandery*s safe for nearly 
four years. It contains several important historical statements, and 
it seems proper that it should now see the light. Companion Hayes 
said:] 

Commander and Companions: 

It is always a great pleasure to meet the Ohio family 
of the Loyal Legion, and I wish I had some suitable talk 
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with which to respond to this call upon me. Various 
circumstances have prevented me from making proper 
preparatiou to undertake to entertain you. I have had 
the imprei^a'um that such papers as we have listened to to- 
night — the paper of Companion Chamberlin — form a very 
important part of the solid work of this Commandery. 
When we began it, the first person called upon to prepare 
a paper was General Force. In talking with him about it, 
and lie alludes to it in the opening part of that paper,* I 
said to him that the advantage of talking as we could talk 
here was precisely that which we have in our own families 
when wo indulge in our war talks at home. We are per- 
mitted to use the perpendicular pronoun : we may say " I" 
as often as we please. We may speak of those things 
which are egotistical without immodesty. If, for instance, 
I am to-night chargeable with talking too much of myself 
and my own performances, my neighbor is permitted to do 
it the next night, or whenever he is called upon. And if 
I put up vvitlt him and his vanity, he must be charitable to 
me. Ill like manner, if the story be rather a large one, 
why there is a contract between us, as Companion Harrison 
said in his inaugural address — on his part it was spoken, 
on the part of the people its was unspoken. It is unspoken 
ia this case, but it is a real contract — " I will believe you if 
jou will believe me.'* So, however large the story that 
my friend, C-ompanion Dayton, or Companion Hicken- 
looper, may tell, I will believe -it. I select them because I 



* Printed in the first volume of the Ck)mniander5r's "Sketches of 
War History.*' 
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suppose they have a capacity in that way. But they must 
be equally charitable and generous toward me. 

Now, I understand that this is a secret society (?). I 
see its proceedings are all published in the newspapers — 
probably that is what makes it secret. I told a Quaker friend 
of mine, who was scolding me because I was connected 
with a secret society, that he would find these proceedings 
in the "Cincinnati Enquirer," and "Gazette." But he 
had learned of something or other that was not told, and 
I explained to him that it was in no sense a secret society, 
as others are that we hear of, but that, to be sure, we were 
just like a family — there were some things that were con- 
fidential. We do not tell who is rejected, or why he is 
rejected, or what cause it is that rejects him. That is a 
confidential matter. It is not a secret society ; and yet if 
there are any gentlemen present who propose to put an ac- 
count of our proceedings of to-night into the newspapers, 
I hope they will stop when they come to what I am saying* 
Leave that out — regard that as confidential. 

I have a story of which, I believe, I am largely the 
hero, and I would like to tell it. I always enjoy telling 
stories of that sort, but do not often have a chance to tell 
them. There is a requirement that public men should be 
modest and not talk too much about themselves, and when 
I have to obey that requirement I do it, but I always dis- 
like to obey it. 

A PERSONAL INCIDENT. 

In regard to the battles of our war, I think nothing 
is more tragic, pathetic, and interesting than many of the 
little incidents that occurred. I will relate one of these 
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little incidents that occurred in my immediate neighbor- 
hood on the field. 

At the battle of Cedar Creek, we were astonished in 
the morniDg^ and left the place where we were astonished, 
and advanct^'d away from it, until finally we formed a 
tolerable line, facing, as I supposed, toward the enemy, and, 
looking up to the left of the line, found that I was in front 
of it> I naturally would desire to have the line in my front, 
but the eireumstances of the morning were such that it was 
difficult to find out where I should place myself, and I 
made ft mistake and got in front of the line of battle. I 
went u[> to the extreme left, which rested on a little grove 
or luUock, where there was a pretty strong force — a brigade 
that I was not much acquainted with. It had lately joined 
113. I went to the commander, and said to him : " Can you 
hold on here?'* "Oh, yes," said he, "I shall have no 
trouble. Tliie is a good position, and I can hold on here if 
jou can hold on down there." His was a new command, 
and I felt tljat sort of assurance in the presence of a new 
recraU that I would naturally feel, and I said to him : 
** You need not feel afraid of my line. I will guarantee 
that my liny will stand there." But, happening to turn 
around, I miw my line breaking. Naturally I was some- 
what eurprised, and I galloped down to see what was going 
OD. I &aw nothing that would indicate what had taken 
place, until I got some distance — to a point where the line 
bent afi* first in this way and then in that way. I galloped 
on, and aa I rode down the descent I saw what the trouble 
was* There was a rebel line coming just this way. My 
men were old soldiers, and knew what had to be done 
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without orders, and, in advance of orders, they were leav- 
ing. The situation evidently demanded that sort of 
strategy. Although I was galloping rapidly, I could not 
get away as rapidly as they did, and, therefore, got the 
full benefit of the firing from the rebel line. My horse 
rolled over and was dead. I fell, and for a moment I sup- 
pose I was bewildered, and was also somewhat disabled in 
one ankle. I lay there some little time, how long I do not 
know precisely, but the men of the retreating line saw me 
there, and they carried the report to the rear that I was 
killed. When I awoke out of a sort of fainting spell, I 
saw that the rebel line was too near for me to escape, un- 
less I used a good deal of strategy and a good deal of speed. 
I put out one leg, and then the other, and found there was 
some trouble with my right ankle, but I got myself to- 
gether, and started up the hill for the little grove. Just 
then there came a tremendous yelling from those gray- 
backs; I can not repeat their language even in the privacy 
of the family. The names they called me reflected disre- 
spect upon my parentage. I was in the kindest possible 
way advised to stop, but I succeeded in getting away, and 
finally I was on a horse again, but, as I have said, the re- 
port that I had been killed went to the rear. 

Now, it happened that my family was better known 
than other families were in the command to which I be- 
longed, as my wife had been frequently with us in camp. 
About that time a very interesting circumstance had oc- 
curred in my family, at home, in Ohio. A child had been 
bom. We had been having some victories that were 
notable, at the battle of Winchester and Fisher Hill, and 
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when the news came of this incident at ray home, I 
let it be known that I had a new boy at home and that I 
should call him George Crook, after our corps commander. 
I will now skip along to the night of that day. At night 
we had a victory. You have heard, of course, about that ; 
it 18 spoken of by T. Buchanan Read in the historical poem 
that he has issued. 

At night, the reporters, who had got together at the 
telegraph headquarter, were sending oft' accounts of the 
buttle. The colonel commanding the First Division of 
Crook's corps had been killed ; the colonel commanding 
the Second Division, which was myself, had been killed, 
and 80 on, making out a large list. These reporters liked 
a good butcher's bill, you know. A gentleman, a captain 
of my commaud, who knew something about what had 
transpired, and who had seen me on horseback all of the 
latter part of the battle, said to them : " Why, you are not 
sending oft* word that Colonel Hayes is dead ?" " Oh, yes, 
it has gone oft" long ago ; he was killed in the morning. 
We have seen men who saw him killed." " Well," said he, 
" that is not so ; I saw him until dark." You know Sheri- 
dan had carried out his promise to those stragglers ; yoa 
remember his promise to them? As he met them he said, 
Buehatian Reed has it, " a terrible oath." Do you remem- 
ber what that terrible oath was ?" He said : " Boys turn 
back ; face the other way. I am going to sleep in that 
camp to-night or in hell." Those were the words with 
which Sheridan turned them back. 

Well, that captain was a man of sense, a good man to 
have about when any thing was going on. He sat right 
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down at the mstrument and telegraphed to my wife, at 
Chillieothe, Ohio : " The report that your husband was 
killed this morning is untrue. He was wounded, not dan- 
gerously, and is safe." 

The next morning, or the next but one after the 
battle, the carrier took the daily paper to my wife as 
usual. It was carried into the room in which she was 
lying in bed, and was laid upon the bed, as she was in 
the habit of reading it. Her uncle saw the paper com- 
ing, and hurried into the room, and before she could take 
it up, he grabbed it and quietly put it to one side, a little 
disturbed. He had heard what was in it, that a list of the 
, dead was there, and a little complimentary obituary no- 
tice, which it is pleasant to have. It might be pleasant 
under some circumstances, but he concluded it would 
not be regarded so at that time, so he drew the paper 
away, and just at that moment it so happened that the tel- 
egraph boy came with the dispatch from the captain of my 
command, giving the message that I have recited. When 
that was read, the relief came. 

Bather an interesting incident grew out of the sending 
of that dispatch. As soon as I learned of it, I inquired 
for the name that was signed to the dispatch. It was given 
to me, and I at once inquired for persons of that name. I 
I found a reporter of the " New York Herald " of that name. 
" Did you send that dispatch ?" I asked him, for I desired 
to thank him for this good act. " No," said he ; " I should 
have been very glad to have done it, but I did not 
send it." I found four persons of the same name. The 
first name was not known, but I found four of the same 
16 
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surname. Each one resolutely denied sending it, and for 
thirteen years I continued to inquire, telling about it in 
circles, hoping to find that man, and one time, about thir- 
teen years afterward, when I was somewhat in the situation 
that our Benjamin * is in to-day, I was telling about it in the 
White House to some gentlemen from West Virginia, when 
otie of them said : " Why, I know who that man is, it is 
eo and so, of our village." It turned out to be a quiet man 
w]]o had not told it to me, and made no fuss about it, but 
at home had told it. So, thirteen years after the battle of 
Cedar Creek, I found the man who sent that dispatch, and 
I have been very fond of him ever since. 

SHERIDAN CORRECTED. 

There is another thing that I will tell about, as being 
a little curious, of that same battle. Sheridan has written 
quite an admirable book, you know. I am afraid it is not 
getting as wide a circulation as it ought to have. It is 
very well written and very interesting. In speaking of 
that fight ho says that, passing up the pike, sometimes on 
one side, and sometimes on the other, coming to Cedar 
Creek, he struck first the division of Getty, of the Sixth 
Corps ; that he passed along that division a short distance, 
^^^hen there arose out of a hollow before him a line consist- 
ing entirely of officers of Crook's Army of West Virginia 
and of color-bearers. The army had been stampeded in 
the morning, but these people were not panic-stricken. 
They saluted him, but there was nothing now between the 



* Presitient Benjamin Harrison. 
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«uemy and him and the fugitives but this division of 
Oetty's. Said he : " These officers seemed to rise right up 
from the ground." This was twenty-four years afterward, 
but he recollects it perfectly well except names. Among 
them, however, he recollects seeing one, Colonel R. B. 
Hayes, since President of the United States, and drops the 
story there, leaving the impression that there were no men 
there — no privates, no army — simply some color-bearers 
and some officers. 

The fact is that in the hollow, just in the rear, 
was a line of men, a thousand or twelve hundred, prob- 
ably, and they had thrown up a little barricade and 
were lying close behind it. He came up and saw these 
officers and did not see the men, or seems not to have seen 
them ; but I had no idea at the time that he did not see the 
private soldiers in that line. He now tells that singular 
story of a line of officers, a line of color-bearers, and no 
force. The fact is that first came Getty's division, and 
then mine, and then came General Keifer's division, all 
lying down behind the barricade, but in good condition, 
except that there had been some losses in the morning. 
General Keifer was next to me, and then came the rest of 
the Sixth Corps, and farther down I have no doubt the 
Nineteenth Corps was in line. We had then been, I sup- 
pose, an hour or an hour and a half in that position. We 
had learned that General Sheridan was in Winchester, and 
.the moment he found out there was a battle on, and that 
disaster had befallen his men, we knew that he would 
-come as rapidly a& the horse could bear him to the scene of 
the trouble. We were confident of another thing — that 
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we were strong enough, if any commander would take 
charge of our army, to completely overwhelm the army 
that had driven us in the morning. In the first place, 
they had marched that night and were worn out, and we 
had slept well until they disturbed us early in the morning* 
We were comparatively rested, therefore, and when Sheri- 
dan came, there was along the whole line a thrill of joy and 
satisfaction, for we knew that when he came victory was 
not far ofl:". 

I do not, of course, mention this by way of criticism* 
It only shows that the wisest and best and bravest of men 
can not see all that occurs in a battle, and this has led me 
very often to regret to see the accounts that we sometimes, 
see in print. We hear that such an organization behaved 
badly, from a person who perhaps knows nothing of the 
situation of that organization. Soldiers, it seems to me» 
should be careful to be very charitable toward their neigh- 
bors. It is so difficult to put ourselves in their places* 
Suppose you had been with that division where Colonel 
Thoburn was killed, which was surprised in the morning — 
would you have done better? And so with three-fourths 
— I do n't know but nine-tenths — of the unpleasant contro- 
versies that we see in the magazines and newspapers be* 
tween soldiers. The practical lesson that I would draw 
from all this loose talk that I have been giving you is^ 
that battles can not be known in their entirety, from 
beginning to end, from one end of a long line to another^ 
by any one man. No one is authorized to say that in 
some distant part of the field there wa* bad behavior, or- 
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inexcusable behavior. There may have been disaster, 
but if I had been there with my favorite troops the same 
disaster would perhaps have occurred. Let us then be 
charitable and good-natured to our comrades and Com- 
panions* 
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THE FIFTH OHIO INFANTRY AT RESACA. 

BY ROBERT LANG KILPATRICK. 
Co ODel United SUtes Army, retired. 

At the time of the battle of Resaca, Qa., May 15, 
1864, the Fifth Ohio Infantry was part of the First Brigade, 
Second Division, Twentieth Army Corps. John H. Pat- 
rick was colonel of the regiment, I was the lieutenant- 
colonel, and Henry E. Symmes was major. Tt'^e were all 
present for duty. 

From about noon on the 15th until dusk, the Fifth 
was on the left of the brigade. The brigade most of the 
time was strung along the top of a ridge, on the left and 
rear of our Third Brigade. Our regiment was not very 
warmly engaged during the day — our loss was but three 
killed and thirteen wounded. 

We had been moving or kept standing in our ranks 
since early morning; the severe fighting was on our imme- 
diate left and on our right front. 

At dusk, when there was a lull in the fighting, I was 
preparing to take some rest as I was very tired, when , 
Colonel Patrick came to where I was, and said, " Our 
regiment is sold." I asked him what was the matter? 
He said he had just been informed that Colonel Cob- 
ham had come over from his part of the line to see General 
Geary (the division commander), and he understood that 
the Fifth regiment was to be sent over to Cobham's corn- 
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mand, for the purpose of securing those four pieces of 
artillery that had annoyed us so much during part of the 
day. That the rebels had been driven from their guns, but 
they were so well protected by the rebel infantry fire that 
it was a difficult matter to get at them, but that during the 
coming darkness it was thought the guns could be got out. 
And he had learned through a friend at division head- 
quarters that Geary had decided to send the Fifth Ohio to 
do the work, and that he (Colonel Patrick) thought that 
if such was the case, few, if any, would survive the effort 
of getting at these guns. He also said, "I am a senior 
colonel to Colonel Cobham and I do not intend to take 
orders from him." 

While we were talking. General Geary came to where 
we were and said, '' Colonel Patrick, I want you to take 
your regiment to the right and front of the First Brigade, 
where you will find Colonel Cobham in command on the 
face of the hill right in front of the ridge, and report to 
him for duty." 

The colonel replied, " General, I am a senior colonel 
to Colonel Cobham, and I don't consider it the proper 
thing for me to have to report to my junior officer for 
duty." 

General Geary replied (rather angrily, I thought) : 
" "Well, you take your regiment over there and form in 
line in rear of Cobham and support him and render him 
such assistance as he may need." 

We immediately got the regiment together (it was 
quite dark by this time), and started for Cobham's com- 
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maud — no one in the regiment being in the secret of our 
destination, bnt the colonel and myself. 

We found it a rather difficult task, marching in the 
dark and over stumps and through brushwood. We must 
have covered about a mile before we reached our objective 
point. The regiment was formed in line in rear of 
Cobham's command, and an order given to rest, but to 
keep well together. The men lay down, and, being tired, 
many of them fell asleep. 

We had not rested many minutes, when Colonel Cob- 
ham came, and, addressing Colonel Patrick, said: " Colonel, 
please take your regiment up that hill in your front, and 
at the top you will find the One Hundred and Eleventh 
Pennsylvania regiment. I want you to relieve that regi- 
ment with yours." 

Colonel Patrick made no reply whatever, and Colonel 
Cobham went away. When he was gone, Patrick said to 
me : " You are tired, and I shall send the regiment up in 
command of Major Symmes. Pass the word for Major 
Symmes.'* The word was passed along the line, but there 
was no response from the major. A few minutes passed, 
when I said : " It wont do to delay any longer. I will 
take the regiment up, and I am confident that the first 
man that I see when I get there will be the major." 

The colonel and his adjutant and the assistant sur- 
geon remained where they were, and the regiment marched 
up the hill. As I had predicted, the first man to address 
me when we got there was Major Symmes, who made in- 
quiry as to what was up. I satisfied him with regard to 
our mission in a few words, and felt I bad a comrade on 
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whom I could depend ; for a better ofl5cer than Symmes 
was not in Geary's division. 

There had been considerable firing during our mile 
march between the opposing forces, but everything was quiet 
during our progress up the hill. I found the One Hundred 
and Eleventh Pennsylvania Regiment deployed along the 
crest of the hill with their right resting on and covering a 
redoubt. There were a few men digging in front of the 
works. I looked into the works and could plainly see the 
four cannon and what appeared to be many dead and 
wounded rebels — ^the result of a severe contest. 

The work appeared to have been dug out near the 
top of the hill, leaving the original ground of the steep 
slope to serve both as parapet and glacis. The rebel flag 
still hung to the flag-stafi*, and, with the exception of a 
few random shots from the rebel riflemen, every thing 
was quiet. 

We relieved the One Hundred and Eleventh Pennsyl- 
vania, and they retired down the hill, leaving no force 
whatever between us and the enemy. So far, nothing had 
been said to me with regard to taking out the guns. I 
suppose the slight noise occasioned by our relieving the 
One Hundred and Eleventh Pennsylvania had awakened 
the "Johnnies," as they commenced a brisk fire along 
their line, far away on our right, and for a considerable dis- 
tance on our left. I ordered our men to lie down and keep 
a sharp lookout ahead, and not to fire a shot until or- 
dered. I expected the rebels to attempt to re-enter the 
fort as it was open in the gorge. The firing was kept up 
on both sides with musketry and artillery for about twenty 
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minutes, but I saw no attempt made to re-enter the fort. I 
never experienced such a miserable twenty minutes in my 
life ; it seemed to me that our own friends were firing into 
us, about as much as the enemy were, but it finally quieted 
down. 

A short time after the firing ceased, an aide-de-camp 
from Colonel Cobham came to me and inquired how we 
were succeeding in getting the guns out? I said that a 
party of some other command had been digging in front 
of the redoubt before the firing commenced, but that dur- 
ing the firing they had disappeared and had not yet re- 
turned. The aide-de-camp went away, but soon returned, 
saying: "Colonel Oobham's compliments to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Kilpatrick, and orders that he take entire charge 
of taking the four guns out of the redoubt." Major 
Symmes was with me at the time, and remarked, " If we 
can not take the guns out, we can spike them." I re- 
minded the aide-de-camp that it was Major Symmes who 
made that suggestion, and the aide left us. 

I immediately designated Captain Austin T. Shirer of 
our regiment as commander of the working party, and 
gave him Companies Q, H, I, and K, and afterward re- 
enforced him with his own company (A). The men set to 
Work with the same good will that they were in the habit 
of using upon all occasions when the reputation of the 
regiment was at stake. It was now about 12 o'clock mid- 
night. The aide-de-camp returned from Colonel Cobham 
and said that there must be no spiking of the guns. I told 
him to inform the colonel we were at work doing our best 
to make a road into the redoubt, and I thought that every 
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thing would be all right. The remaining companies of the 
regiment were placed in such a manner as to defend the 
working party, and with instructions not to reply to the 
random shots of rebel sharp-shooters. 

My greatest difficulty was to go along the line and 
keep every body awake and on the alert. I was assisted 
in my duty in the most efficient manner by my friend, 
Major Symmes ; either he or I was in touch with Captain 
Shirer and his diggers until the road was completed. 
When completed, I ordered Captain Shirer to send the 
guns down the hill to General Geary'* headquarters. He 
said, " I will need more men for that purpose." Not wish- 
ing to reduce my fighting force any more, I dispatched 
Lieutenant Henry Koogle (whom I had appointed to act as 
adjutant during the absence of the regimental adjutant) to 
Colonel Cobham to ask him to send me fifty men without 
arms to assist in hauling out the guns, also to report the 
completion of the road. In a surprisingly short time, 
fifty men, in command of an officer, all of the Thirty-third 
New Jersey regiment, reported to me. I turned them over 
to Captain Shirer, who used them to haul out the other 
two guns, as two were on their way down the hill by the 
time the Jerseymen reported. 

It was about this time that Corporal George W. Tyrrell, 
of Company H, Fifth Ohio, handed me the rebel flag that 
he had taken from the flag-staft' of the redoubt. It was 
the usual bunting red flag, with the blue St Andrew's 
cross, with stars. I handed it in with my official report. 
Corporal Tyrrell afterward received a medal of honor for 
the capture of the flag referred to. 
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When our work was completed, I reported the fact by 
A9ting Adjutant Henry Koogle to Colonel Cobham, who 
in a short time afterward sent his aide-de-camp with orders 
for me, with the regiment, to report back to our own 
brigade. 

When we reached the foot of the bill, I met Colonel 
Cobham. He asked me to halt the regiment for a few 
minutes, which I did. He then, in a very cordial manner 
and a few complimentary words, thanked me and the offi- 
cers and men under my command for our arduous and suc- 
cessful night's work. By the time we got back to our 
own brigade, it was past 3 o'clock in the morning. 

After very little rest, I was again afoot, as I wanted to 
see Captain Shirer. I found him near division headquar- 
ters with the four pieces of artillery. He told me that 
Oeneral Geary had ordered him, with a few of his men, to 
remain in charge of the guns until morning, and until re* 
lieved. He afterward reported that, by proper order, he 
turned the guns over to Knap's battery. The guns ap- 
peared to be quite new — ^twelve pounders (bronze). An 
inscription on them told they had been made in Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

From the time we relieved the One Hundred and Elev- 
enth Pennsylvania at the top of the hill until the guns 
were out and away, I never saw an officer or man of any 
regiment excepting our own and the fifty men under an 
officer of the Thirty-third New Jersey and the aide-de- 
camp. I saw no others excepting those already mentioned 
in any way desirous of assisting us in our work, excepting 
a private of some regiment, to me unknown, who appeared 
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to be crazy. He appointed himself to follow me wherever 
I went. I did my best to get rid of the fellow in a quiet 
way, but without success. He would say nothing, but 
kept along with me. I did not wish to use forcible means^ 
as that would have caused more noise than was desirable 
at the time. I could not tell whether he was friendly or 
not, but beheld his musket in rather a disagreeable-looking 
way. I told Major Symmes about my shadow. Symmes 
got Corporal Kline, of his old company, to accompany us, 
and said, should the fellow mean mischief, Kline would 
kill him. After Kline took care of the lunatic, I thought 
no more of him, and do not remember what became of 
him. 

Colonel Cobham, under whose temporary command I 
had been, was a gentleman for whom I entertained great 
respect, for his soldierly qualities. He sealed his devotion 
for our cause with his life at Peach Tree Creek on July 
20th. Major Symmes, my well-tried friend, also gave up 
his brave young life, having died from a wound received in 
a skirmish with the enemy on the 28th of June. 

Colonel Patrick also fell, mortally wounded, at the 
head of his regiment in the attack on the enemy's position 
at New Hope Church, May 25th. 

In corroboration of our experience at Resaca, I refer 
the companions to the official report of Colonel Cobham on 
page 278, Vol. 38, War of the Rebellion Records, First 
Series. 

When General Slocum, who succeeded General Hooker 
in command of the Twentieth Corps, made his report of 
the trophies captured on the Atlanta campaign, he gave the 
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Fifth Ohio Infiiiitry credit for the capture of four twelve- 
pounder brass gutis and one battle flag at Resaca. This 
report is to be found on page 22, same volume, as Cobham's 
report* 

A regimeut, who^e designation I do not now remem- 
ber, had beeti foraging about the time of the battle of 
Kcsaca, and secured several boxes of tobacco. Out of their 
abundance, tbey sent one box to the Fifth Ohio. It was 
left at tlie headquarters of the regiment and addressed 
** To the Regiment that Captured the Rebel Guns at 
Resaca,*' 

November I, 1898. 
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McCOOK'S BRIGADE AT THE ASSAULT UPON KEN- 
ESAW MOUNTAIN, GEORGIA, JUKE 27, imi. 

BY F. B. JAMES, 

Late Captain Fifty-second Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and Breret Major United Statt?* 

Volunteers. 

This brigade was formed at Louisville, in 1862, bv 
Colonel Daniel McCook and retained hs organization until 
the close of the war — ^being finally diabimded at Washing- 
ton in June, 1865. About October 1, 1863, it was assigned 
to Davis' (Second) division of the fourteenth Army Corps 
as the Third Brigade. 

Besides McCook, it had for its cornmanders?, Colonel 
O. F. Harmon, Colonel C. J. Dilworth, Brevet Brigadier- 
General B. D. Fearing and Lieutenant-Colonel J. W, 
Langley. 

Of its five commanders, McCook and Harmon were 
killed, Dilworth and Fearing disabled by M-ounds, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Langley commanded during the last 
eight months of its service, except for a brief period of a 
month or two early in 1865. 

Perryville, Murfreesboro, Chickamauga, Mission Ridge, 
Rome, Resaca, Kenesaw, Peach Tree Creek, Jonesboro, 
Savannah and Benton ville are on its banners. 

The assault by McCook's brigade at Kenesaw Moun- 
tain has been thought worthy of receiving more extended 
notice than is to be found in the official re ports, which 
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were written at a much later period, and in some in* 
stances, by others than those who participated in the 
action. 

This paper, therefore, has been prepared, and is of- 
fered aa a tribute to the dead, and in justice to the sur- 
vivors of that contest. 

At nine o'clock on the night of Saturday, June 25, 
1864, General Jef. C. Davis' division, relieved by Har- 
row's (Fourth) division of the Fifteenth Corps, withdrew 
from its works opposite the north-western slope of Ken- 
esaw, and silently marched a few miles south; to a point 
in the rear of the right of Stanley's division of the Fourth 
Corps. 

The greatest caution was observed, the route selected 
being through woods and ravines, that the gleam of moon- 
light on the gun barrels should not betray the movement 
to the enemy on Kenesaw ; consequently, the appointed 
camp was onl^ reached after daylight Sunday. 

About 10 o'clock that day, the officers were notified 
of the proposed assault, cautioned to keep the men in 
eamp, to quietly inspect the arms, to draw extra ammuni- 
tion and to see that every thing was in readiness for the 
morrow's work. Looking backward, it now seems that a 
shorter notice would have been sufficient, as the knowledge- 
soon spread to the men. An undisturbed rest helps those 
of whom much is expected, and the nerves become un- 
strung by too long contemplation of danger. 

At 8 o'clock on the morning of the 27th, the brigade,, 
in light marching order, moved rapidly to position in rear 
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of our main works. A general attack all along the lines 
had been ordered as a diversion in favor of the main as- 
sault, which occurred at a point not far from the Marietta 
and Gilgal Church road, which point happened to be al- 
most opposite the junction of the corps of Hardee and 
Hood, the latter to the left or south of the former. 

The troops for the main attack were formed as fol- 
lows, commencing on the right: the Second Brigade, 
Colonel John G. Mitchell commanding, and on his left, the 
Third Brigade, Colonel Daniel McCook commanding, both 
of Davis' division, in column of regiments at ten paces 
interval ; on the left of McCook was Newton's division of 
the Fourth Corps, with, first, Harker's, and on his left 
Wagner's brigade, both formed in column of division left 
in front ; on the left of Wagner, Kimball's brigade formed 
in close column by divisions right in front, to move in 
echelon with Wagner's brigade. General Howard had 
specially prescribed this formation for Harker and Wagner, 
which, though of great disadvantage to McCook by lack 
of contact, was of still greater disadvantage to themselves, 
as these two columns, each of only two companies frontj 
were not only separated by, but had nothing to right 
or left of them nearer than the length of a brigade.* 
Morgan's brigade of Davis' division had, early in the 
morning, taken position in our works in the advance 
line just west of the creek, as a support to Mitchell 
and McCook. Two divisions of the Fourteenth Corps, 
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Hooker's Twentieth Corps and parts of the Fourth Corps, 
were near at hand, ready and waiting to take advantage of 
a breach in the enemy's line. 

All the ground to be passed over was rough and diffi- 
cdt, and the distance between the hostile works in front of 
McOook was about five hundred yards; first an open 
field slojaiig toward the marshy bed of a creek lined with 
a ftnngG of small trees and matted vines ; beyond the creek 
lay anotlier tield, and on the far edge of this, the enemy's 
rifle pita ; from thence the ground, thickly covered with 
forest trees, rose abruptly to the crest, crowned with the 
enemy's main works, now known as Cheatham's Hill or the 
Dead Angle, 

The firing of a single gun at 9 o'clock was the signal 
for a heavy cannonading to open along the Union lines for 
ten miles and tor the storming columns to start. 

Our brigade, McCook's, in column of regiments at ten 
paces ititervai, was in the following order: 

Tbe Eiglity-fifth Illinois, Colonel C. J. Dil worth, de- 
ployed as skirmishers; One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
Illinois, Colonel O. F. Harmon; Eighty-sixth Illinois, 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. L. Fahnestock; Twenty-second In- 
diana, Captain W. H. Snodgrass; Fifty-second Ohio, Lieu- 
tenant* Colon el C. W. Clancy. 

Ourordert> were to make the assault in silence, capture 
the works and then cheer, as a signal for the reserves to go 
forward and beyond us, to secure the railroad and to cut 
Johnatojrs army in two. 

The column of regiments, preceded by the skir- 
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mishers, started promptly on signal, going at quick time, 
double quick, and finally at a run, encountering at the foot 
of the slope Morgan's rifle pits and the marshy sluggish 
creek, which somewhat broke the formation. The brigade 
was immediately under a severe fire of musketry and 
artillery from the opposite crest, and of the skirmishers in 
the line of rifle pits beyond the creek. This line was 
quickly taken. By mistake the men halted and cheered, 
but soon started forward, though the premature cheers 
^ave the enemy emphatic warning of our approach in 
force and opportunity for full preparation. We pushed 
on up the hill, which became steeper as we neared the 
crest ; the air seemed filled with bullets, giving one the 
sensation experienced when moving swiftly against a heavy 
wind and sleet storm ; the progress slow, but the men 
-Stubbornly advanced until they arrived within ten or fifteen 
feet of the coveted works, out of breath and many fewer 
in number ; then, with one accord the line halted, crouched 
and began firing. 

During this advance, after the creek had been crossed, 
besides the direct musketry, there was a severe enfilading 
fire from eight twelve-pound Napoleons stationed some 
five hundred yards to the left of tj^e angle in the enemy's 
works, against which the center of the brigade was 
directed ; these guns swept the south limb of the angle, 
and the withering discharges which they poured upon the 
right caused much loss, until the near approach of our line 
to theirs, endangering their own men, compelled a cessa- 
tion of the fire in our direction. The skirmishers had 
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preceded the column of regiments until the works were 
nearly reached, they then fell back and closed in behind. 
Colonel McCook, urging his men on, himself in the lead, 
was struck before the stoppage of the line and at its first 
contact with the enemy's works. 

Begiment after regiment breasted the storm and strove 
to gain the works until all had tried and failed. Several 
colore were planted iu the loose earth at the foot of the 
ditch. We learn from a member of the First Tennessee 
Infantry that Captain Beasley of that regiment lost his 
life while attempting to grasp the colors of the Fifty-second 
Ohio. The rearmost regiment preserved fair alignment 
to the last, and was undoubtedly assisted in the final stand 
by many individuals of other regiments.* Our line must 
have presented a formidable and determined front, for the 
enemy, as we are informed, though once upon the point of 
doing 80 dared not attempt a countercharge. 

After the fall of McCook, the voice of Captain FeU 
lows, the brigade inspector, was heard, but his half-finished 
*' Come on, boys; we'll take — " was cut short by a volley, 
and the brave captain fell dead only a few feet from the 
ditch. 

The command now devolved upon Colonel Harmon,, 
who arose, and at the instant of giving the command 
"Forward !" fell into the arms of his men, pierced through 
the heart. Each of these attempts to push forward had 
been met by deadly volleys. The ground was thickly 
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strewn with the dead and dying, and the living, crouched 
behind their dead comrades, still firing. The next in rank, 
Colonel Dilvvorth, now assumed command and at once 
straightened out the tangled regiments ; and it being a 
well drilled brigade, order was quickly restored. The ter- 
rible artillery fire on the right flank, together with the 
musketry in front, had had the eftect of disturbing and 
bunching up the right of the brigade and caused it to 
swing to the right rear; the center and left held fast, but 
later took some ground to the rear; later still, the whole 
line crept to the left and front again and began to make 
protection for themselves. The active attack along the 
line having ceased, Colonel Dilworth took this, the first op- 
portunity, to advise General Davis of the situation, and 
sent Captain E. L. Anderson, the brigade adjutant-general, 
to report his ability to hold the ground gained, and to ask 
for intrenching tools, that a secure base might be estab- 
lished, from which to renew the assault. 

This staff oflicer failed to find General Davis, but did 
see and give his message to General Thomas, who, some- 
what incredulous as to the reported nearness of the lines, 
questioned the officer closely in that regard, and decided 
that owing to the position of the brigade, tools could not 
be sent until night-fall. 

Thomas' dispatch to Sherman, at 10:45 a. m., stating 
that " McCook's brigade having lost two commanders and 
almost all its field officers, would have to retire and re- 
organize," the latter part of it based upon information un- 
true and misleading, must have been sent before the report 
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of Dilworth was received. This erroneous information 
came from General Howard, and was received by him from 
Harktr's brigade at 9:25 a. m.* 

Colotiel Dilworth, while awaiting further orders^ 
placed the fighting line as just above described, taking ad- 
vantage of a slight ledge, a portion of the men firing; the 
remainder, working with bayonet and tin cup, managed to 
tlirow up a light work, sufficient to protect their prostrate 
b<Hliee. Ttiis feat was accomplished while stillunder a se- 
vere* tirt^ i\t u distance of forty yards from the angle of the 
enemy's works. And here we remained six long days and 
nights; ibr though the offer was made, the men declined 
to be relieved, preferring to guard what had cost so much 
to giiin. 

Tlie tlanks of McCook's brigade were bent back to 
tm.M*t onimeeting lines on the right and left for permanent 
works, which were erected during the night of the 27th. 
Tliereafter our regiments took twelve-hour tours upon the 
tVoiit lim*, firing almost constantly. The guns of the dead 
iuul wo in I (led were gathered, double-shotted, pinned down 
to Hjo top of the front line and held in readiness for a coun- 
tei'-^liarge, an emergency for which we were continually on 
the lac^kuut. 

After dark on the 27th, the dead and wounded close 
to our line were collected, and some of the latter from 
beyond our reach even succeeded in rolling down to us, a 
notable instance being that of Captain Joseph Major, of the 
Eighty-sixth Illinois, who, having been stunned by a rock 
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during the contest near the base of the enemy's work, had 
been brought to consciousness by the cool night air and 
refreshed by a drink of water given him by the enemy. 

A truce lasting from 9 a. m. to 4:30 p. m. was arranged 
on the 29th to complete the burial of the dead. Unarmed 
guards detailed from each side were stationed in two lines 
facing inwardly, to prevent the passing of other than the 
burial party which worked between. Notwithstanding 
these guards, a general exchange of newspapers, coffee, 
tobacco, together with much good-natured chaff and gos- 
sip was effected ; these men who had fought each other to 
the death and would soon do so again, exhibiting the 
kindest feeling. 

News of the truce having spread as well as information 
of the closeness of the lines, our works were filled with 
armed men from all the commands near by. The rebel 
parapet was also crowded with sightseers of high and low 
rank, some of the former, Hindman, Cheatham, Terrill, 
Maney, and one other thought by us to be General John- 
ston, circulating freely between the lines, though this was in 
direct violation of the terms of the truce. 

During this truce we learned that our opponents be- 
longed to Cheatham's division of Hardee's corps, and were 
under the immediate command of General George Maney. 
Our friends, the enemy, improved this opportunity for ob- 
servation, and the next night, by means of ropes, threw 
over their works a continuous line of chevaux de frise, at 
least opposite McCook's brigade, and at night from this on 
illuminated the space between us by fire-balls of cotton 
soaked in grease or tar. 
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Juat at this time a daring feat was performed which 
Bhowa clearly the closeness of the lines. A large tree with 
a double trunk midway between the works had been utilized 
by us as an outpost, two or three men being stationed 
there. In broad daylight on the afternoon of the 30th, a 
man in federal uniform, mess-pan in hand, climbed over 
our works walking deliberately, going apparently to the 
outpost, instead of which he passed to one side and with 
several bounds disappeared over the enemy's parapet. No 
one had time to realize that he was a spy, so rapidly was 
tbiB short but perilous journey accomplished. 

As a result of our observation during the truce, it was 
determined to establish an advanced line some six or eight 
yards liigher up the hill, and daylight of thQ 30th found 
the work completed. But this method of advancing prom- 
ising to be tedious, mining was also determined on, tools 
were improvised, and work begun. This task being novel 
and arduous and the tools very unsuitable for such an un- 
dertaking, our progress was slow ; nevertheless, the main 
entrance was opened for a considerable distance. For- 
tunately this mine was destined never to be sprung. 

It appears that the enemy discovered our intentions, 
for under date of July 1st, a correspondent of an Atlanta 
newspaper,* writing from this point, says : 

"The enemy is reported to be trying the Vicksburg plan of under- 
mining Cheatham's works, which are very near their own, and as every 
one knows he is the last man to sit down quietly and wait for them to 
finish a work of this description, we may expect to hear of some one 
being hurt should the report prove correct." 

• The *^ Memphis Appeal " (then published in Atlanta), July 2, 1864. 
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It was the before-mentioned spy, n6 doubt, who fur- 
nished the information as to the mine, but it fell to the lot 
of this correspondent to inform his people, in such modest 
language, that Cheatham had succeeded in placing his 
works so near to ours that we were forced to resort to min- 
ing to stop his further advance. 

At night, with the exception of one man of each com- 
pany, the regiments were allowed to sleep "in place/' 
Every other man of the regiments on duty in the advanced 
work could " rest in place." On the night of the 29th, 
about 2:30 a. m., the enemy suddenly opened fire on us 
with great vigor, and for the moment we thought our 
neighbors over the way were going to pay us a visit. The 
" Up !" " Up !" " Up !" that ran along the line made the 
moment one of thrilling suspense, but the instant response 
demonstrated that we could not be caught napping, and 
that the enemy, should he ever come, would be warmly re- 
ceived. We have since learned that the Twenty-eighth 
Tennessee, having temporarily relieved the First Tennessee 
to enable the latter regiment to go on picket, had taken 
alarm at something. The reports say our skirmishers were 
driven in, but that they had rallied and routed the enemy.* 
These reports must refer to the only skirmish line main- 
tained by the brigade, the two men at the lookout post 1 

About 1 o'clock on the morning of July 3d, after an 
unusually lengthy period of quiet, we were startled by a 
sepulchral voice from the front, calling: "Say, Yanka; 
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don't shoot, will you? I want to come in, they're all 
gone." We did not shoot, and the Johnny came over the 
illuminated space in a great hurry. As a result of his hasty 
examination, and also because the evacution was not unex- 
pectedj skirmishers were immediately deployed out into 
the darkness beyond the now silent works. It was an un- 
pleusaut task, but the line, followed by a support, went for- 
ward cautiously, fearing some ruse ; but the enemy had 
indeed gone, and we got into Marietta in the course of a 
few hours. 

The loss of the brigade in killed and wounded in the 
assault on the 27th was two commanders and four hundred 
and seventeen officers and men, out of twelve hundred 
taken into the action.* The two brigades of Davis' divi- 
sion actively engaged lost eight hundred and eleven killed 
and wounded, and the three brigades of Newton's lost six 
hundred and fifty-four killed and wounded.f 

Our gallant leader Colonel McCook, was taken to his 
home in Ohio, where he died on the 17th of July, at the 
age of thirty, after three years of service, as captain in a 
Kansas regiment, staff officer of division, colonel of the 
Fifty-second Ohio and commander of a brigade for two 
years. The day before his death, this former law partner 
of General Sherman and townsman of Secretary Stanton 
received from the latter a brevet of brigadier-general, 
wliiili he wrathfuUy rejected. So to us, who knew him 
best, he will always remain Colonel Dan. 
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On the 24th of June, 1864, General Sherman came to 
the determination that his army could and should do some- 
thing besides flank and overlap ; that that heretofore suc- 
cessful course was in fact no longer practicable.* 

The opposing forces confronted each other in lines 
shaped someting like a fish-hook, the point near Marietta, 
the bend around the base of Kenesaw, and the long shank 
extending south some five or six miles parallel with and a 
few miles west of the railroad upon which General John- 
ston depended for his supplies. 

The third day of the battle of Gettysburg the lines of 
the Union Army had assumed a similar fish-hook form. 
The place selected by Lee to break through Meade's line 
and that selected by Sherman to force Johnston's line 
at Kenesaw, bore each about the same relation to the point 
of the hook. A comparison may not be uninteresting 
though both assaults failed. At Gettysburg the resisting 
Union troops were already exhausted and more or less dis- 
organized by two days of battle. Only a portion of them 
had any protection, and that of a crude character. Pick- 
ett's division, especially selected to make the assault, had 
not been engaged at all. Besides the killed and wounded, 
a large number, almost one-half of Pickett's men, were 
captured, the remainder fled in such confusion that it 
was with difficulty they were collected together by the 
time Lee recrossed the Potomac River, at Falling Waters, 
more than two weeks afterward.f At Kenesaw both sides 
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were fresh. The resisting troops, opposite us, the First, 
Fourth, Sixth, Ninth, Nineteenth and Twenty-seventh Ten- 
nessee regiments, among the oldest of the Confederacy, 
besides the advantage of an additional year's experience of 
war^ had the protection of strong works, prepared by the 
Georgia militia of Gustavus W. Smith, and daily strength- 
ened by the men of Maney's command, who had occupied 
them continuously from the 19th of June. 

Practically no part of the assaulting column at Kene- 
saw was captured, and a part of it, one brigade certainly, 
remained within a stone's throw of and under the hostile 
works until the enemy evacuated, and from the moment of 
tbo first stand until night gave opportunity*, no cover to 
epeak of could be made, and McCook's brigade, in the 
opeti for twelve hours, confronted the enemy in his works, 
which, quoting General Thomas, were "seven feet high 
and nine feet thick."* 

The charge of Pickett's division at Gettysburg has 
been much talked of and written about. The men of 
McCook's brigade claim that that day's work at Kenesaw 
entitles them to at least as much credit as has been ac- 
corded to Pickett's men. 

It may by some be considered too presuming to com- 
pare this and Pickett's charge, but we venture to think 
not. Pickett's charge was magnificent in its impetuosity, 
and up to the moment of failure it was a grand exhibition 
of valor. But those only who have experienced such a 
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trial and know the conditions likely to be present at the 
termination of an unsuccessful assault, such as ours, on a 
determined'and intrenched foe, can in any degree adequately 
appreciate the difficulties of successfully maintaining our 
position at such close quarters, without protection, and 
upon such unequal terms. 

The valor displayed by the defense calls for the highest 
admiration ; not that the enemy lost heavily, for so perfect 
was his protection that the First Tennessee Infantry sta- 
tioned directly at the angle, lost during the 27th but two 
killed and seventeen wounded, and only ten killed during 
the six days, but the staying and successfully repelling re- 
peated attacks shows a determination only equaled by 
that displayed on the Federal side.* 

It has been shown that though unsuccessful, McCook's 
brigade did not need to retire to reorganize, did not retire, 
but did hold its ground almost up to the enemy's parapet. 
It must be admitted, however, that there was something 
very positive and self-asserting in those breast-works, ^ind 
there was hearty rejoicing when possession was at last so 
easily gained. 

The men of the brigade have always felt that some- 
thing further should have been done. If the assault was 
justifiable, either for its moral effect or its probable material 
results, it would seem that it certainly should have been 
pushed to a successful ending after the position within a 
stone's throw of the goal had been gained; and the failure 
to take advantage of this position can only be accounted for 
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by the supposition that the division and corps commanders 
did not, until too late, grasp the possibilities. 

Tlie reports of Colonel Dilworth clearly state his abil- 
ity to maintain his position and the belief that he could take 
the works in his front at the next attempt.* While not 
for a moment admitting that our brigade could not accom- 
plish the task, Morgan's or any other of the reserve bri- 
gades could easily have advanced in perfect order to within 
thirty yards of the rebel works, and then, with a quick 
dash, have captured them, and this with much less loss 
than we had sustained. 

The assault, then, in our opinion, could have be'en 
made successful. Was it necessary? General Sherman 
stated that it was necessary. He wrote to Qeneral Halleck 
on the 9th of July :t 

"Tbe assault I made was no mistake. The enemy and our own 
army and officers had settled down into the conviction that the assault 
oi lines formed no part of my game, and the moment the enemv was 
fouDd behind any thing like a parapet, why, every body would deploy, 
throw wp counter-works, take it easy, leaving it to the *old man' to 
turn the position." 

In his official report of the campaign, dated September 
15tb, at Atlanta, he says of this fight : 

^' An army, to be efficient, must not settle down to a single mode of 
offense, ... I wanted, therefore, for the moral effect, to make a 
eueeeesful iissault against the enemy behind his breastworks, and re- 
eolved to attempt it. . . . Failure as it was, and for which I assume 
the entire responsibility, I yet claim it produced good fruits. ... It 
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would not do to rest long under the influence of a mistake or failure, 
and I moved McPberson to the right on the 2d of July, and the next 
morning Kenesaw was abandoned."* 

In his Memoirs, it is stated that the condition of the 
roads and the long lines of wagon transportation necessary 
to supply his army, prevented a greater extension of his 
lines ; in short, that there was no alternative. 

On the night of the 27th, while our dead and wounded 
were still uncared for, Sherman notified Thomas that he 
had arranged a plan to cut loose from the railroad, more 
to the right on Fulton, and thus force Johnston to with- 
draw.! Thomas' opinion was asked, and he promptly 
said he was in favor of the plan, " any thing was better 
than butting up against breastworks twelve feet thick." J 

On the morning of the 26th, General Sherman tele- 
graphed to Schofield : 

" What have you from Olley 's Creek ? " H 

The reply was dated 10:30 a. m.: 

"Colonel Reilly finds the enemy in some force and strongly fortified 
on the Sandtown Road at the crossing of Olley's Creek. . . . Wbtit 
shall I do?" § 

At the same date and hour. General Sherman an- 
swered : 

'* / don^t care about Colonel Reilly succeeding: let him throw up a 
hasty parapet for his guns and fire away, and make all dispositions as 
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thoDgb he intended to force a passage. Same with General Cox up 
where he is. It should be done to-day to induce the enemy to 
strengthen that flank to-night." * 

Still on the same date, General Sherman asks : 

'^ 1b the brigade across Olley's Creek above the Sandtown road, or at 
the road ?'^" 

Schofield's immediate reply is: 

" EeiUy's brigade is still pounding at the rebel works, . . . and 
will probably get possession of them this p. m.; another brigade haa 
croBsed about a mile this side of Reilly, without much opposition, and 
is pushing on to the ridge beyond." * 

After some further correspondence by wire. General 
Slierraaii tells Schofield : 

** Good bridge should be made to-night across Olley's Creek, . . . 
and operations resumed there in the morning." t 

General Schofield having secured the way on the 26th^ 
this move to the right, just as practicable on the day be- 
fore as on the day after the assault, was inaugurated, and 
before the 5th of July some of Thomas' men wei*e on the 
Chattahoochie River at Pace's Ferry. Again referring to* 
the Memoirs and in the account of this flanking of John- 
ston out of the Kenesaw line, we find : 

*' Satisfied of the bloody cost of attacking intrenched lines, I at once 
thought of the move on Fulton." 

The night of the 27th he telegraphed Halleck : 

'* I can not well turn the position of the enemy without abandoning^ 
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my railroad . . , but to assault him in position will cost ub more 
lives than we can spare." * 

On July 12th, to Grant he says : 

'* I regarded the assault on Kenesaw as necessary for two good rea- 
sons. . . . We lost nothing in morale by the assault, for I followed it 
up on the extreme right and compelled him (Johnston) to quit the very 
strong lines of Kenesaw, Smyrna Camp, and the Chattahoochie in ^aick 
succession." t 

The next day after the assault, he telegraphed Ms 
ehief-of-staff, General Webster, at Nashville: 

" We have constant fighting along the lines for ten miles, and either 
party that attacks gets the worst of it." t 

There can be no doubt about it, in the assault upon 
Kenesaw we did get the worst of it. 

General Sherman certainly gave a warning to the 
enemy and a lesson to his own army, but whether the as- 
sault was necessary is a question which should, perhaps, be 
left to the cooler judgment of those who come after us, 
and who took no part in the struggle. 
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[Copy.] 

LETTER FROM GENERAL MANEY. 

Nashville, August 3, 1884. 
My Dkah Hik: 

Yours of the 24th ulto. at hand. You are correct in impression 
that it wjig my brigade which held that part of the Confederate line as- 
fiatilt^d on the morning of 27tb June, 18()4, in which attack fell the 
Xrnion Generals McCook and Harker. Your inclosed diagram is quite 
accurate as to relation of the respective lines, and your " lookout " 
ouiier cover of the tree stump, as mentioned, is distinctly remembered. 

I think the Federal line after the assault lodged at a distance not ex- 
ceedi ng/orf|/ yards from angle in the Confederate works where cover was 
aSbnled by timber and perhaps a natural dip of the hillside not unusual 
in the locaUty, though during the night following, doubtless, the usual 
trenchos wore constructed for additional and more uniform protection. 
Ci^rtainly tiie Confederate line under warning of the very stubborn at- 
tack was immediately strengthened as best we could. My view of dis- 
tonci? between the lines after the attack rests upon observation during 
truce for barial of the dead, when I was between the two for perhaps 
&ii half hour, meeting several of your officers, and suppose none of us 
were Inattentive to points material. 

Ab previously suggested, the Confederate troops holding the angle 
were designated Maney's brigade, and their immediate commander from 
tin* assault to date of their withdrawal was Colonel F. M. Walker, 
afterward killed in action before Atlanta. Colonel H. R. Feilds com- 
manded directly at the salient of the angle, my command at the time 
being a front of two brigades in the line. 

If able to afford you further desired information, it will be a pleas- 
ure to do so. Yours truly, etc., 

GEO. MANEY. 
Mb, F, B. James, Cincinnati, 
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[Page 887, No. 72 War Records.] 

EXTRACT FROM JOURNAL OF FOURTH ARMY CORPS, MAJOR- 
GENERAL O. O. HOWARD COMMANDING. 
1864. 

June 27th. 

A.M. 

9:10. Received word from General Thomas to push ahead. . . . 

9:25. General Barker sends a report (he is front) that Davis* division, 
which is on our right and is moving conjointly with us, 
is giving way. Report sent at once to General Thomas. Gen- 
eral Harker also reports that the enemy's works are formid- 
able. 

9:30. Colonel Bradley in command of Harker*s brigade. Sends word 
by Colonel Opdyke that General Harker has just been mortally 
wounded, . . . that the brigade can not move any farther, 
though he is trying to work his way up, . . . . but t?ie 
head of his column is all smashed up and disorganized, 

9:40. Colonel Opdyke reports that the head of Wagner's brigade is 
broken up; that the brigade is within a few feet of the 
enemy's works, and that a well organized column could he led 
through it over the enemy^s works. General Newton at once sent 
word to General Kimball to oblique his brigade to the rear of 
Wagner's and to rush it right through. 

9:50. Reported to General Thomas that in this first assault we failed 
to carry the works. 

10:07. Received orders from General Thomas to make another attack. 
Kimball is preparing for it. 

10:25. Colonel Bradley reports a large force of the enemy moving to 
our left. 

10:30. Kimball made an assault ; got up to the enemy's works, but as 
he had no support, he was obliged to fall back. 

11:00. Our troops have fallen back to the position they held this a. m., 
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but our skirmish line holds the skirmish rifle-pits that we took 
from the enemy. 

11:30, Reported the results to General Thomas by staff officer. 

11:35, General Thomas sent word to General Howard that Davis 

thoughi Uwi he could take the enemy^s works on hi^ lefty and he had 

sent a reconnoitering party to see whether it could be done. 

If it could, the attack would be made, and General Howard 

must support him with the forces on our rigid. He also wished 

a main line established, with works where our picket line now 

IB, if possible. 
P. M. 

1:00. It was decided not to make another assault. 

1:45. Heteived word from General Thomas asking General Howard 
whether there is any point of the enemy's works in our 
front that can be assaulted this afternoon with any show of 
success. 

2;00. Asked opinions of division commanders. 

2:40. Sent word to General Thomas, informing him that General How- 
ard knew of no more favorable points of approach to the 
enemy's lines than the point assaulted by General Newton 
this A. M. 

3:30. Reports from division commanders : 1st. General Stanley from 
observation, etc., is satisfied that the chances are against a 
successful assault in his front. 2d. General Newton, from re- 
ports and observation, considers it impossible to succesfully 
assault the works in his front. 3rd. General Wood gives, 
reasons why an assault should 'not be made in his front. 

[Note — The italics are not in the original journal.] 



EXTRACT FROM JOHNSTON'S NARRATIVE. 

0£ this affair of the 27th of June, General Joe Johnston, in his: 
^* Narrative/' after speaking of the attacks of the Fifteenth Ck)rp8 under- 
Logan to the north, and a part of the Twenty-third Corps to the south 
of UBf say8, on page 342 : 

"Bat the most determined and powerful attack fell upon Cheat*. 
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ham*s division and the left of Cleburne's. The lines of the two armies 
were much nearer to each other there, therefore the action was begun 
at shorter range. The Federal troops were in greater force and deeper 
order, too, and pressed forward with the re8ol^tion always displayed by 
the American soldier when properly led. . . . After maintaining 
the contest for three-quarters of an hour, until more of their best sol* 
diers lay dead and wounded than the number of British veterans that 
fell at General Jackson's celebrated battle of New Orleans, the foremost 
dead lying against our breastworks, they retired unsuccessful, becausf 
they had encountered intrenched infantry unsurpassed by that of Na- 
poleon's Old Guard, or that which followed Wellington into France out 
of Spain. . . . From the number of dead counted from his breast- 
works,* Lieutenant-General Hardee estimated the loss of the troops en- 
gaged with his corps at five thousand ; and in his official report, Major- 
General Loring estimated that the Army of the Tennessee, which ae- 
sailed his corps, lost two thousand five hundred. I think the estimate 
of the Northern officers of their killed and wounded on that occasion, 
* near three thousand,' does great injustice to the character of General 
Sherman's army. Such loss in the large force that must have been fur- 
nished for a decisive and general attack by an army of one hundred 
thousand men, would have been utterly insignificant — too trifling to 
discourage, much less .defeat, brave soldiers such as composed General 
Sherman's army. 

"It does injustice to Southern marksmanship, too. The fire of 
twenty thousand infantry, inured to battle and intrenched, and of fifty 
field pieces, poured into such columns, frequently within pistol shot» 
must have done much greater execution." 

March 6, 1895. 
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MORG AA'S RAID IN KENTUCKY, INDIANA, AND OHIO. 

JULY, 1863. 

BY H. C. WEAVER, 
Late Captain Sixteenth Kentucky Volunteer Infantry. 

The Morgan raid in Kentucky, Indiana, and Ohio 
seema to have been determined upon by the Confederates 
early in June, 1863, and was intended simply as a raid into 
Kentucky ; but General Morgan, in violation of his orders 
from General Bragg, crossed the Ohio, either from neces- 
sity or to carry out his own preconceived plans of invading 
the North. The military situation at that time, briefly 
stated, was about as follows: General Buckner was occu- 
pying East Tennessee, and was confidently expecting an 
immediate advance from Kentucky into that region by 
General Burnside, commanding the Department of the 
Ohio, with a force much superior to his own, preparations 
for which were in active progress. General Bragg's army, 
confroivtod by General Rosecrans, was at Tullahoma. The 
Twenty-third Army Corps, under General HartsuflF, was 
guarding the railroads and depots of supplies in Kentucky. 
The Third Division of that corps, under General Judah, 
occupied Bowling Green, Glasgow, Columbia and other 
important points in Southern Kentucky and along the 
Cumberland River, and also Carthage, in Tennessee. 
Judah'a division consisted of three brigades: the Firsts 
commanded by General Manson, was at Glasgow; the 
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Second, by General E. H. Hobson, was at Columbia ; and 
the Third, by Colonel Jos. A. Cooper, was at Carthage, 
Tennessee. General Shackelford's brigade, of the Second 
Division, at Russellville, also reported to Judah. 

These forces were evidently intended, when the ad- 
vance into East Tennessee should begin, to keep open the 
line of communication between Burnside on the left and 
Rosecrans on the right, and co-operate with both, and be 
in position to assist either, should their services become 
necessary. Rosecrans and Burnside were about ready to 
begin a forward movement. 

General Bragg's army had been weakened by the 
withdrawal of large detachments from it to re-enforce 
Johnson in Mississippi. 

The position of Bragg and Buckner was extremely 
critical ; neither could detach any portion of his command 
to re-enforce the other without inviting his own certain 
destruction. Confederate oflScers agree that " terrible dan- 
gers menaced Bragg's army and all the salient points of 
his department" at that time. Bragg determined to re- 
treat beyond the Tennessee River, and to prevent an at- 
tack by Rosecrans while engaged in this hazardous move, 
he determined to send General John H. Morgan, at the 
head of his cavalry division, about three thousand strong, 
considered the best in the Confederate service, on a bold 
raid into Kentucky, to burn bridges, tear up railroads, de- 
stroy property in the rear of our army, and interfere with 
Rosecrans' line of communication. 

This diversion in Bragg's behalf, it was expected, 
would distract the attention of our commanders until that 
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general could safely reach the south side of the Ten- 
nessee. 

Accordingly, on the 11th of Jane, Morgan started 
from Alexandria, Tennessee, and after feeling our outposts 
and giving some attention to Colonel Sanders, who was 
then on a raid in East Tennessee and was threatening 
Knoxville, made his appearance about the last of the 
month on the south bank of the Cumberland River, at 
Burkesville, Kentucky. 

Here he was detained three or four days by the river, 
which was out of its banks and running at a furious rate. 

It was at this point, about the 2d of July, that the 
famous raid may be considered as fairly inaugurated. 
Morgan's division consisted of two brigades, General Basil 
W. Duke commanding the First and Colonel Adam R. 
Johnson the Second. Duke, in his history of Morgan's 
cavalry, says : " On the 2d of July, the crossing of the 
Cumberland began, the First Brigade crossing at Burkes- 
ville and Scott's Ferry, two miles above, and the Second 
crossing at Turkey-neck Bend. The river was out of its 
banks, and running like a mill race. The First Brigade 
had, with which to cross the men and their accouterments 
and artillery, only two crazy little flats, that seemed ready 
to sink under the weight of a single man, and two or three 
canoes. Colonel Johnson was not even so well provided. 
The horses were made to swim. . . . Our entire 
strength was twenty-four hundred and sixty eff'ective 
men, the First Brigade numbering fourteen hundred and 
sixty, the Second one thousand. This, however, was ex- 
clusive of artillery, of which we had four pieces — a section 
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of three-inch Parrots attached to the First Brigade, and a 
section of twelve-pound howitzers attached to the Second." 

Our commanders were soon apprised of the move- 
ments of the enemy, and knew that a raid into the interior 
of Kentucky was designed, and at once began to make the 
necessary disposition of their forces to intercept the raiders, 
if possible. The outposts were strengthened and arrange- 
ments made for occupying all important roads leading into 
Kentucky from Tennessee with a sufficient force to repel 
Morgan's advance upon any of them. 

These plans, general in their nature, were left to 
subordinates to arrange details and carry into execution, 
and had they been vigorously and intelligently prosecuted, 
would have resulted in the defeat and utter route of 
Morgan's command, or in its capture, before it got fairly 
started into Kentucky. 

As early as the 18th of June, Judah learned that 
Morgan would attempt to break through his lines, and on 
that day ordered Ilobson's brigade from Columbia to 
Glasgow. This left a wide gap on Judah's left wholly 
unprotected, and it was Ilobson's firm belief that Morgan 
would take advantage of it and attempt to move into the 
state by the way of Burkesville. When General Hobson 
promulgated the order to his brigade, Colonel R. T. Jacob, 
of the Ninth Kentucky Cavalry, who had command of the 
brigade before Hobson relieved him, told his officers to get 
ready to move, while he would take the liberty of remon- 
strating against it. He told the general to excuse him, as 
he felt that the movement would be a bad one ; just such 
a one as Morgan would desire. Colonel Jacob predicted 
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that if the movement was made Morgan would cross at 
Burkesville, pass through Columbia, attack Moore at Green 
River Bridge, capture Hanson at Lebanon, and said, " If I 
were he I would then go to Louisville and capture that 
city." General Hobson listened to him, as he always did, 
with the utmost courtesy, and said : 

" But what if I have positive orders, as I have, to 
make this movement." 

" Then you have to execute it," replied Colonel Jacob, 
" but it is a great pity that the authorities will not permit 
the officers in command in the field to judge for themselves, 
as this, in my opinion, is* a bad movement." 

Morgan was then making a feint upon Carthage, 
thereby intending, as Hobson believed, to attract Judah's 
attention and draw him with Manson's brigade away from 
Glasgow, then move along the south side of the Cumber- 
land and cross over into Kentucky. 

General Hobson started at once with his brigade, 
through rain and mud, for Glasgow, where he arrived on 
the 24th, having in charge the division supply train of 
over one hundred wagons, which occasioned him a world 
of trouble. Owing to the bad condition of the mules the 
men were compelled to draw the wagons up the hills with 
ropes. As soon as General Hobson reached Glasgow he 
was ordered to Tompkinsville, and was informed that 
Judah would move with Manson's brigade to Scottsville, 
south of the Big Barren River, and from thence to Car- 
thage. 

General Judah could not be impressed with General 
Hobson's idea that Morgan's intention was to cross the 
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Cumberland as far up as Burkesville, because, as late as 
the 2l8t, Judah had dispatched Shackelford at Russell- 
ville as follows: "I believe, as I always have, that if 
Morgan advances into Kentucky, he will cross the river 
in your front, west of the Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road." 

Starting at 9 o'clock that morning, Hobson moved ten 
miles south-east of Glasgow to Glover's Creek, where he 
remained until the 28th. The men had marched all day in 
a drenching rain and were completely exhausted. All the 
streams were much swollen from the recent heavy rains 
and were past fording. Judah was on the south side of 
the Barren, water bound, and every opportunity for com- 
municating with him cut oft*, until the w^aters receded. 

While at Glover's Creek, scouting parties were pushed 
out to Center Point, Marrowbone, and Tompkinsville, who 
learned that Morgan's entire force numbered four thousand 
men, with four pieces of artillery, and that it was his in- 
tention to cross the Cumberland at Burkesville with Duke's 
brigade and at Cloyd's Landing, seven miles below, with 
Johnson's, then move it up the north side of the river and 
unite his forces at Burkesville. The river could not be 
forded for several days yet, and in the meantime a suffi- 
cient force could be sent to the various fords and ferries to 
prevent the enemy from crossing after the waters had sub- 
sided. 

After leaving Glasgow, General Ilobson concluded 
partly to obey and partly to disobey, and on the 28th or- 
dered the infantry, with one battalion of the Ninth Ken- 
tucky Cavalry, to Ray's Cross Roads, while he, with the 
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Twelfth Kentucky Cavalry, Colonel E. W. Crittenden, and 
twn hattalions of the Ninth, took the direct road to Tomp- 
kins vllle, where he arrived that day. He expected to 
liicot General Judah at this place. From our scouts, who 
hail lieen in Burkesville all night of the 29th, and had been 
elo^t^ly watching all along the Cumberland, and from pris- 
otkms, it was learned here that our previous information as 
to I be enemy was correct, and that he would be unable to 
cross the river for several days, and that the camp of Col- 
om I tFohnson's brigade at Turkey-neck Bend, about eight 
luik:^ distant, numbering fifteen hundred men, was so lo- 
€Ut(?tl that the north bank of the river could be occupied 
by riiir forces, within three hundred yards of the enemy, 
will I out being observed by them. 

About 3 o'clock p. m. of the 30th, General Judah ar- 
i'ivi.d, and General Hobson at once informed him of the 
situiition, and submitted a map of the country in the vicin- 
ity tif Colonel Johnson's camp, with the request that he 
niii(ht make an attack. This was refused, and General 
Tli^li.'^on then suggested that his brigade be sent at once to 
Burkesville, to hold the road to Columbia, and to prevent 
Gpnin*al Duke from crossing there or at Scott's Ferry. 
This suggestion was not approved, and General Hobson 
wii?4 nrdered to move at 6 o'clock the next morning to 
iliuj'owbone, ten miles west of Burkesville, and there con- 
cent I'ute his brigade and to hold that point at all hazards 
until farther orders. Manson was ordered to Tompkins- 
vilk' and Shackelford to Ray's Cross Roads to support 
(TCiural Hobson at Marrowbone, with directions to all 
to nj^ort to General Judah at Glasgow. 
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General Hobson's brigade arrived at Marrowbone at 6 
o'clock p. M., July let. Thus some ten or twelve days 
were lost in making a movement that was not necessary, 
tiring down men and horses, that would have been saved 
had General Hobson been left to do as he thought best. 

The next morning, July 2d, rumors reached us that 
Morgan was crossing at Burkesville. General Hobson 
sent about one hundred and sixty men of the Ninth Ken- 
tucky Cavalry, under Captain Thomas J. Ilardin, to learn 
if this was true. Toward 5 o'clock in the afternoon, a 
courier came back hurriedly to inform us that Hardin's 
men were in full retreat, pursued by Morgan. Colonel 
Jacob galloped down to where about seventy-five of his 
men were holding a strong position that General Hobson 
had selected that morning, and ordered his men to hold 
their position at all hazards. At this moment the retreat- 
ing force came in view, flying over the hill pursued by 
Morgan's men who were yelling like demons. For eight 
miles there had been a desperate running fight, one-half 
of the retreating party fighting while the other retreated,, 
and so on until they reached Colonel Jacob, around whom 
they rallied. This had become, before they got back, a 
desperate hand to hand combat between the opposing 
forces, with the clubbed gun and pistol. Of course, the 
Union cavalry was greatly outnumbered, but they were de- 
termined not to surrender. Captain Quirk and a few of 
Morgan's men pursued our men until they came within 
twenty feet of our lines, when they fired and retired, but 
not until Captain Quirk and some of his men were seri- 
ously wounded. By this time General Hobson had his. 
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battery in position, and a few well -directed shots from the 
artillery cuused the enemy to make a hasty retreat. When 
the retreating forces came in sight and the yelling first 
came in hearing, many of the infantry were bathing in the 
creek, and at the first alarm gathered their clothes and ran 
toward their guns, putting on their clothing as they ran. 
Had the remnant of the Ninth Kentucky Cavalry been 
overcome, there* would have been witnessed probably the 
most ludicrous spectacle of the war — half-nude soldiers 
fighting Morgan's men. 

Colonel Jacob won the highest praise for the masterly 
mauner in which he handled his gallant men. General 
Hobson'B cavalry was completely worn out, and after this 
little fight, he wisely determined to send to Ray's Cross 
TLoadfl fur General Shackelford's brigade to come to his 
support. General Shackelford arrived at midnight, and 
was ordered by General Hobson to move immediately to 
occupy a cross-roads near the river in our front, that would 
efi'ectively prevent Duke and Johnson from uniting their 
brigades. The plan was to allow Shackelford time to 
reach the vicinity of the cross-roads, when Hobson was to 
fall upon Johnson's brigade, then crossing at Cloyd's 
Ferry* an<l annihilate it, and then hurriedly join Shackle- 
ford, and with their combined forces crush Duke at Burkes- 
ville. Hobson was thoroughly informed as to the progress 
the enemy was making in crossing the river at both points, 
and knew when the enemy was once on our side of the 
river, if vigorously assaulted, he must surrender or be 
driven back into the river. A retreat was impossible, and 
there were no means of getting around our flanks. 
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Duke admits the gravity of the situation in his history 
alluded to above, as follows : " Videttes, posted at intervals 
along the river bank, would have given General Judah 
timely information of this bold crossing, and he would 
have been enabled to strike and crush or capture the whole 
force." 

General Hobson possessed this timely information, 
and nothwithstanding his orders required him to hold 
Marrowbone, he resolved to move forward and " strike and 
crush or capture the whole force." The weak part of the 
plan, but also a necessary one, was to inform General 
Judah, the commanding officer, who, as soon as apprised 
of Hobson's intended movements, sent an aide at full speed 
with imperative orders to Hobson " to suspend all opera- 
tions until he arrived." 

When Judah arrived, he ordered Shackelford back 
from the cross-roads toward which he was already march- 
ing. The morning of the 4th, Judah sent scouts to Burkes- 
ville, who reported that Morgan had united his forces, and 
was then on the road to Columbia and perhaps beyond 
that place. 

Thus, by the refusal to allow General Hobson to carry 
out his plans at the critical moment, the invasion of Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, and Ohio, with its long train of attendant 
evils, became a possibility and a reality. Morgan, more 
through luck than sagacity on his part, had broken through 
our lines and was gone on his famous raid of over eight 
hundred miles, the most remarkable and perhaps the long- 
est raid of the war. But he had passed by, leaving a black 
escutcheon against his men who shot down four of Colonel 
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JacoVs men on the 2d, after they had surrendered, three 
of whom died. 

On the afternoon of the 3d, Morgan attacked a small 
Bcoutinc^ party at Columbia under command of Captain 
Jesse M, Carter, Company J, First Kentucky Cavalry. In 
the little skirmish with Carter, Morgan lost two killed 
and several wounded. Captain Carter was killed and his 
gallant company retreated on the Jimtown Road. 

On the 3d, Shackelford was ordered to Columbia, a 
diataneo of thirty miles, and was directed to take with him 
the Twelfth Kentucky Cavalry, of Hobson's brigade. On 
the 4th J Hobaon was ordered through Edmonton to Greens- 
burg. This placed Morgan twenty-four hours in advance 
of his pursuers. Hobson arrived at Edmonton at noon on 
the 4th J and, after a two hours rest, pushed on, making 
sixteen mileii that afternoon and evening, the last ten miles 
by torch light, in order to get the wagon trains and artil- 
lery over the hills and through the swamps, which were 
perfect quagmires. Hobson reached Greeusburg at 2 o'clock 
p. M, of the 5th with the Ninth Kentucky Cavalry, leav- 
ing his iiifuntry, artillery, and trains far in the rear. 
Here Judali had promised to meet him with the Eleventh 
Kentucky, Fifth Indiana, and Fourteenth Illinois .Cavalry 
regiments. 

General Hobson, becoming impatient at Judah's delay 
in joining him, sent a courier to him, who returned with 
the information that Judah was six miles from Greensburg,. 
Bouth of Green River, and would not cross that stream 
until the next morning. Hobson determined at once that 
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he would not wait for him, and left Greensburg at 10 
o'ejock that night for Campbellsville, with the Ninth Ken- 
tucky Cavalry, which was all the cavalry he had with him 
at that time, leaving orders at Greensburg for his infantry 
and artillery to halt at that place for further orders upon 
their arrival the following day. 

We reached Campbellsville at 4 o'clock on the morn- 
ing of the 6th, where General Shackelford joined us with 
the Eighth Kentucky Cavalry, Colonel B. H. Bristow ; a 
battalion of the Third Kentucky Cavalry, Major Louis 
Wolfley ; and one section of the Twenty-second Indiana 
Battery, Captain John W. Hammond. The Twelfth Ken- 
tucky Cavalry, belonging to General Hobson's brigade, 
also joined us. From Campbellsville, both commands 
pressed on to Lebanon, where the First Kentucky Cavalry, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Silas Adams, Second East Tennessee 
Mounted Infantry, Lieutenant-Colonel Jas. M. Melton, 
and a battery of four mountain howitzers. Lieutenant 
Jesse S. Laws, all under the command of Colonel Frank 
Wolford, of the First Kentucky Cavalry; the Second 
Ohio Cavalry, Lieutenant-Colonel Geo. A. Purington, and 
the Seventh Ohio Cavalry, Colonel Israel Garrard, both 
under command of Colonel August V. Kautz, of the Second 
Ohio Cavalry, joined us. Morgan had attacked this place 
on the 5th, and Colonel Charles S. Hanson, of the Twen- 
tieth Kentucky Infantry, with about three hundred and 
sixty of his men, after a heroic and most gallant resistance 
of eight hours, surrendered to overwhelming numbers. 
After his surrender, the officers and men were grossly mis- 
19 
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treated, some with personal violence, and nearly all were 
robbed of their money, clothing, and property. 

As Boon as General Hobson arrived at Lebanon, he 
communicated with General Burnside at Cincinnati and 
General Boyle at Louisville, apprising them of the situa- 
tion, and received the following dispatch : 

Cincinnati, Ohio, July G, 4:30 p. m. 
Gbnshal Hobson: 

It ifi reported that a small portion of Morgan's command was at 
Harrodi^burg this morning, but the main body went from Springfield in 
the direction of Bardstown. You will combine the commands of Gen- 
eral Shackelford and Colonel Wolford, and, after ascertaining as near as 
poftsiblf the direction of General Morgan's route, you will endeavor to 
overtake him or cut him off. Please telegraph at once the composition 
of your own brigade, and also that of Shackelford and Wolford. Yea 
are atittiorized to subsist your command upon the country, and impress 
the necessary horses to replace the broken down ones. This should be 
done in a regular way. Morgan ought to be broken to pieces before he 
gets out of the state. Answer at once. A. E. BURNSIDE, 

Major-GeneraU 

III compliance with the above order, General Hobson 
at once assumed command of all the forces then at Leba- 
non, numbering about two thousand five hundred men, 
consiiitiDg of three brigades. He assigned the Ninth and 
Twelfth Kentucky Cavalry regiments of his own brigade 
to that of General Shackelford. Colonel Wolford and 
Colonel Kautz retained command of their own brigades. 
These commands had received no rest for the last ten days 
in their ceaseless eftbrts to check the raiders. Hitherto 
their movements had been without co-operation or intelli- 
gent direction, but now they were combined; and this may 
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be considered the organization of the pursuit of Morgan, 
and this the command that followed him through Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, and Ohio, day after day, week after week, 
for over eight hundred miles, enduring privations and 
hardships that utterly baffle description. 

The command left Lebanon at 5 p. m. of the 6th, 
passed through Springfield that night, and arrived at 
Bardstown at 7 o'clock a. m. of the 7th. Lieutenant 
Thomas W. Sullivan, with twenty-five men, of the Fourth 
United States Cavalry, had been overpowered and captured 
-at this place by Morgan on the 6th. 

With scarcely a halt the column was pushed on to 
Bardstown Junction, on the Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road, about twenty-five miles south of Louisville, where 
^e arrived at 5 p. m. Morgan had captured a train here, 
<rontaining an immense mail, and after destroying it and 
robbing the express company's safe, permitted the train to 
return to Elizabethtown. Finding a hand-car. General 
Hobson mounted it, and with half a dozen soldiers to work 
it, ran down the road toward Louisville, five or six miles to 
Shepherdsville, where there was a telegraph station. From 
this point the general communicated with General Boyle, 
-commanding the district of Kentucky, at Louisville, ad- 
vising him of Morgan's movement toward Brandenburg, 
And requesting that a gun-boat be sent to that place to 
prevent his crossing the river into Indiana ; also requesting 
that rations for the command be forwarded by rail at once. 
Louisville got over its spare after learning that our cavalry 
was at Shepherdsville, and that Morgan had gone in the 
■direction of Brandenburg. The supplies arrived promptly, 
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and as booh as they were issued the pursuit was resumed. 
At Shepherdsville, General Hobson announced it as his 
firm conviction that General Morgan would attempt to 
crofis the Ohio at Brandenburg into Indiana. The avenues 
of escape for him in other directions were not as numerous 
m his Hpologists would make it appear. 

General Hobson was not blindly following Morgan's 
trail, wholly unadvised as to his intentions and movements. 
We had shrewd and daring men in our command, some of 
whom were often with Morgan's column, perfectly dis- 
gaieed, who kept General Hobson thoroughly posted. 
Near Garnettsville, Kentucky, one of these scouts with a 
equiid of Morgan's men halted at the residence of a citi- 
Ken for sumething to eat. The citizen proved to be a 
strong Southern sympathizer, and said he was delighted ta 
have the opijortuity of aiding Morgan ; that he was rais- 
ing a company, and by the time Morgan came into Ken- 
tucky on his next raid the company would be ready and 
%vou1l1 join him. The ladies of the household were exceed- 
ingly active in the preparation of dinner. The party fared 
most enrnptnously. He refused almost indignantly the 
otter to compensate him^ but our scout insisted upon pay- 
ing for his meal and ottered the gentleman a Confederate 
one dollar bill, which was finally accepted and a silver half 
dollar in change handed back. The scout came back and 
reported, and when our column came up, General Hobson 
and staff" called on this gentleman, politely requesting some- 
thing to eat. He assured us that he was very conservative ; 
a ** Constitutional Union man ; " that he had not gone into 
the Union army, and most assuredly would never join the 
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Confederates. lie made himself a pretty fair sort of man, 
and expressed deep regret that the serious ilhiess of the 
** women folks " rendered it impossible to accommodate us. 
A little sharp cross-questioning from our party drew many 
false statementsfrom him, and soon convinced him that we 
knew more of him than he ever dreamed of; and ^vhen he 
was asked about the statements he had made to Morgan's 
men and his promise to join them with his company ou 
their next raid, and the silver change given by him for the 
Confederate dollar, the gentleman was nearly paralyzed 
with fright. There was suddenly a change for the better 
in the health of the *' women folks," and Hobson and statF 
were given a first-class dinner, for which they paid in 
good money. The gentleman's composure had been par- 
tially restored by the time of our departure, by the general-a 
courteous bearing toward him and his family, and at hia 
urgent request to know how we had obtained our informa* 
tion concerning him, our scout, in full Confederate uniform, 
was brought in and introduced. The interview between 
the scout and citizen was brief, but very embarrassing to 
the latter. 

About 7 P. M., of the 8th, we learned that Morgan had 
captured the steamers John T. McCombs and Alice Dean 
at Brandenburg and was crossing the river into Indiana; 
also that one of our gun-boats and transports with troops 
were at Rock Haven, a small town on the Kentucky side 
of the river, a few miles above Brandenburg. 

Morgan succeeded in dispersing the Leavenworth Home 
Guards, stationed on the Indiana shore, and in crossing his 
command by morning, and at 7 a. m, of the 9th, our corn- 
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mand, led by the First Kentucky Cavalry, entered the- 
town, capturing some prisoners, supplies, and also captur- 
ing the John T. McCombs, which was at the wharf receiv- 
ing the last of Morgan's forces. The Alice Dean was. 
burned on the opposite shore by the enemy. 

The last telegraphic instruction received by General 
Hobsou, before leaving Lebanon, was " to assume coni- 
mand of all - the cavalry within reach and to pursue 
Morgan night and day until he either captured him or 
drove him from the state." Morgan had been driven from 
the state and General Hobson was technically without 
orderB. In a consultation between General Hobson and 
General Shackelford, held in the cabin of the John T. 
McCombii, this situation of affairs was discussed. The 
aide having possession of the dispatch produced it, and it 
was found that its language could not be construed into 
an order to proceed further. General Hobson stated that 
hie duty was so manifest, that he would assume all respon- 
sibility and cross the river into Indiana, as soon as the 
transports arrived, and continue the pursuit without await- 
ing orders. General Shackelford promptly responded that 
he would share the responsibility with him. 

Ill I mediately the John T. McCombs was dispatched to- 
LouiBville for transports. These arrived about dark, and 
by 2 o'clock, a. m., of the 10th, our command was on the 
north bank of the Ohio, and at daylight we were moving 
in the direction of Cory don. Morgan met with serious 
and stubborn resistance by the Indiana Militia, at Corj'don, 
who killed and wounded many of his men before being 
routed. This taught him that his pathway through the 
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north was not to be strewn with roses, and to avoid as 
much as possible the Indiana and Ohio Militia in the 
subsequent part of the raid. On our way to Corydon 
we passed, three miles from the river, the ruins of Peter 
Locke's flouring mill which had been burned by the rebels, 
and further on the ruins of a farm-house which also had 
been burned by them, the proprietor, a Mr. Glenn, having 
killed one of Morgan's men, named Robinson, and for 
which they in turn killed him. 

We passed Corydon that afternoon, one of General Hob- 
son's aides pausing long enough to parole the wounded Con- 
federates, twenty-six in number, lodged in the houses there. 
On the morning of the 11th, we arrived at Salem, where 
Morgan had burned the railroad depot, levied contributions 
upon mills and factories — burning those where payment 
was refused — and, after robbing the stores, had left, mov- 
ing in the direction of Madison, via Lexington, which 
latter place we reached at 8 o'clock that evening. Our 
men and horaes were completely exhausted, and General 
Hobson, upon consultation with his brigade commanders, 
found it absolutely necessary to halt here for the night for 
feed and rest. 

At Lexington, Morgan changed his course, moving 
north toward Vernon, but, learning of the Federal force 
there, threatened that place with a small force, while the 
main portion of his command was moving on Versailles. 
We reached Versailles on the 12th, and moved from there 
to Harrison, on the state line between Indiana and Ohio, 
our advance arriving there at 7 p. m. on the 13th. The 
enemy burned the bridge over the White Water River at 
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HarriBon about an hour before the arrival of our advance. 
Our entire command did not come up until near mom- 
ingj the rear being detained in giving assistance to the 
artillery. 

One of General Hobson's plans, formed at the com- 
mencement of the pursuit and steadily adhered to by him 
to the end, was to move his force on the road passed over 
by Morgan's main column; in this way he could not be 
deceived or misled by Morgan's demonstrations with de- 
tached portions of his command. These demonstrations 
bewildered and puzzled the inexperienced home guards 
and militia in Indiana an4 Ohio, and caused them to con- 
centrate at the very points he least desired to visit, and to 
leave unguarded the route he preferred to take. 

Morgan went flying around Cincinnati under the cover 
of darkness. The route pursued by his main column 
through Hamilton county, and in the rear of Cincinnati, 
was from Harrison five miles to New Haven ; thence five 
milee to New Baltimore, where he burned a fine bridge 
across the Big Miami River; thence six miles to New Bur- 
lington ; thence five miles to Springdale ; thence one mile 
to Gleudale, where he crossed the Cincinnati, Hamilton 
and Dayton Railroad ; thence four miles to Sharon ; thence 
five miles to Montgomery; thence five miles to the Little 
Miami River, at Dangerous Crossing, a ford midway be- 
tween Miamiville and Lebanon. Near this crossing he 
also crossed the Little Miami Railroad. From thence to 
Williamsburg, in Clermont county. New Burlington, 
Glendale, and Sharon are each about eleven miles from 
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Cincinnati, and were the nearest points to Cincinnati 
passed by bis main column. 

"We left Harrison early on tbe morning of tbe 14tb, 
following tbat day tbe road taken by Morgan's main col- 
umn the previous night, and arrived at Glendale at noon, 
where General Hobson was ordered to halt his command 
until further orders. At Glendale a number of Morgan's 
men had fallen asleep through sheer exhaustion and were 
obligingly permitted by the citizens to enjoy their nap 
until our colupn arrived and aroused them from their 
slumbers. We remained at Glendale three hours before 
being ordered forward, during which time the citizens 
most hospitably entertained us, furnishing an abundant 
supply of water and provisions to the thirsty and hungry 
soldiers. 

Morgan had given Indianapolis, a terrible scare, and 
when he changed his course, and that city was no longer 
threatened, the friglit was transferred to Cincinnati, toward 
which he was then bearing. General Hobson had positive 
information that Morgan would gladly capture the city of 
Cincinnati, if such a thing were possible, and then cross 
the river and make his escape through Kentucky the best 
way he could ; but Morgan was greatly alarmed for his 
safety ; his men were as badly worn out as were those in pur- 
suit, and he did not dare to make the attempt. For many 
days his march had not been one of conquest, but more 
like a hotly pursued fugitive dodging his pursuers in every 
possible way and ready to take any course that promised 
escape. General Burdside had an abundant force, and 
General Hobson supposed that certainly Cincinnati was 
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not in a condition that its capture was possible. However, 
Morgan had exhibited so many eccentricities that it waa 
difficult to tell what he would attempt, and General Hob- 
son thought it prudent to be prepared for any emergency. 
Accordingly, he pressed his command forward as rapidly 
as the condition of the men and horses would permit, 
thereby hoping to shorten the gap between Morgan's rear 
and hid advance, and be ready to strike a decisive blow 
should Morgan stop to maneuver for the capture of the 
city, Morgan was exerting every nerve to avoid an en- 
gagement, while Hobson was employing every means in his 
power to bring one on, and for these reasons both com- 
mands went past Cincinnati like a whirlwind, marching' 
aver uinety miles in a period of about thirty-five hours. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Geo. W. Neff*, Second Kentucky 
Infantry, commanding at Camp Dennison, with a lot of 
convalescents and militia, successfully resisted an attack 
upon that place, and saved from destruction not only that 
camji, but several important bridges in that immediate vi- 
cinity, including the railroad bridge. At Dangerous 
Crosmng, about two miles north of Camp Dennison, a de- 
tachment of Morgan's men destroyed a train of cars. 

Our con>mand left Glendale at 3 p. m. and arrived at 
l^^ewberry that night, where we halted to rest and feed. 
Colonel William W. Sanders (afterward Brigadier-General 
Banders, who was killed at the siege of Knoxville, Tennes- 
see), in command of two battalions of the Eighth and ten 
companies of the Ninth Michigan Cavalry, the former un- 
der eoTiiraand of Lieutenant-Colonel G. S. Wormer, and a 
section of the Eleventh Michigan Battery, reported to 
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General Hobson on the morning of the 14th, and he ;in^l 
his command^ displayed wonderful energy in the pursuit 
from the moment they joined the command, and their g:^!- 
lantry was conspicuous in the engagement at Buffington 
Island. 

We started very early on the morning of the 15th for 
Batavia, but our guide, a Methodist minister, who was in- 
structed to follow the road Morgan's command had takeu^ 
led us about five miles out of the way, evidently foUownig 
one of Morgan's scouting parties, which he had seen paga 
the day before, and supposed it was Morgan's entire com- 
mand. 

We arrived at Batavia at 9 o'clock a. m., and, aftur a 
brief halt, pushed on. Colonel Bristow, Eighth Kentucky 
Cavalry, left us at this place under orders, he being brokon 
down and unfit for duty, and Lieutenant-Colonel Jas, XL 
Holloway commanded the regiment until the end of the 
raid. We reached Sardinia at 11 o'clock that night, where 
a brief halt for much-needed rest for men and horses was 
made. 

The brigades had heretofore alternated in taking the 
advance, and on the l^th. Colonel Kautz's brigade, under 
this rule, took the lead, and at Williamsburg the comumud 
was separated. General Hobson says in his oflicial report: 

"As I found great difficulty in bringing my artillery forward owing 
to the horses having broken down, and the impossibility of procuring 
fresh ones on the road, 1 separated my command, ordering Coinnt^l 
Kautz to move forward with his brigade composed of the Second ;tnd 
Seventh Ohio regiments, and to make every endeavor to overtake Mor- 
gan, attack and compel him to make a stand, and I would support bim 
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with Colonel Sanders' brigade, while the balance of my command would 
follow as fast as their jaded condition would permit.*' 

This formation of the column continued until we 
reached Buffington Island, on the 19th. We arrived at 
Winchester at 8 o'clock p. m. of the 16th, and halted for 
the night. We passed Piketon on the 17th, and arrived at 
Jackson that night and halted for a hrief rest. 

Morgan had hurned the large railroad depot and two 
railroad bridges here, and a flouring mill at Berlin, in 
JackriOTi county, and had gone in the direction of Pomeroy. 
A citizen named Burris was quietly standing on the road- 
side near Jackson watching Morgan's column pass, when a 
equad of rebels dashed up and without the slightest provo- 
cation shot him to death. 

We started while it was yet dark on the morning of 
the IStli. We learned during the day that Morgan had 
been headed of£ at Pomeroy and was moving toward 
Butlington Island. It was now evident that the tiresome 
raid wm approaching the end, and the chase became more 
epirited and exciting. A brisk gait was maintained 
throughout the 18th until near dark, when the brigades of 
Shackelford and Wolford were halted for a brief rest and 
to feed, after a fifteen hours constant march. 

At 5 p. M., word was received from our advance under 
Colonel Kautz, at Rutland, announcing that the enemy 
had tried to force an entrance into Pomeroy, and had beea 
repulsed, and were supposed to be on the road to Buffing- 
ton Island, twenty-five miles distant, where they would try 
to ford the river, but that it was too high, and the gun- 
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boats were on the alert. Colonel Kautz also said that citi- 
zens had seen Judah that day marching on Pomeroy. The 
colonel also said that he had stopped to feed and rest, and 
would push on that night. 

This information was communicated to General Shack- 
elford and Colonel Wolford, and they were ordered to 
move forward at a rapid rate on an all-night march. Mor- 
gan would arrive at Buffington that night and attempt 
the crossing of the river the next morning as soon as it 
was light, and by a superhuman eftbrt, marching all night, 
Hobson could have his whole column there by daylight to 
hurl upon the enemy and crush and capture him. Colonel 
Kautz's brigade had the advance, closely followed by Col- 
onel Sanders ; then came General Shackelford and Colonel 
Wolford in the order named. 

That night's march was the severest test during the 
raid of the powers of endurance of men and horses. All 
were completely worn out and exhausted. Horses were 
staggering and breaking down, men were sleeping in their 
saddles, and men and horses were dropping asleep by the 
roadside. General Hobson's anxiety to have his column 
up and well in hand, so that he could make the attack at 
. daylight, induced him to send his two aides to the rear of 
the column and along its line to the front again, and en- 
courage the men to keep up their spirits, as Morgan would 
be attacked at daylight next morning, and every man must 
be there. Regimental and company commanders were in- 
formed of the situation and of the necessity of keeping 
their commands well closed up. All through this weari-^ 
some all-night ride the officers were continually importun- 
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ing the men to keep awake, and were devising every means 
in their power to keep them in their places. 

Daylight was approaching and we were nearing Buf- 
iington. Surely the river was guarded by the gunboats, 
and a heavy force must be moving up the river on the 
Pomeroy road below Morgan, and there were no other 
roads leading from Buffington except the one we were on ; 
Morgan was certainly at last entrapped, and the guns 
of our advance were momentarily expected to be heard. 
Orders were sent to General Shackelford and Colonel 
Wolford to double-quick their commands the moment the 
firing began. 

There were no sleepy soldiers now ; all was intense ex- 
citement. Never were men more eager to engage in battle. 
Tlio poor, jaded horses seemed to partake of the enthusiasm 
and traveled better than for days, although they had 
received less than one hour's rest out of the lasti twenty- 
four- 

As we approached the river we found that a dense 
fog prevailed, which was in our favor, as it would prove a 
very serious impediment to the enemy in crossing until it 
disappeared, if unfortunately the gun-boats were absent 
and the river fordable. Our column being well closed up, 
considering its condition, and General Hobson knowing 
that the enemy must soon be engaged, pushed forward at 
full speed WMth his staft' to join the advance. Daylight was 
appearing. About the time General Hobson reached San- 
ders' command, Colonel Kautz's brigade, reduced in num- 
bers to about two hundred men, encountered the enemy's 
outposts and sharp picket firing began. This was at 5 
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o'clock on Sunday morning, the 19th. Kautz's men were 
dismounted and deployed as skirmishers and gallantly 
drove Morgan's videttes toward the river. 

Two or three miles back of Buffington a road led oft' 
from the one we were on to the river above that place, and 
orders were sent to General Shackelford to halt his and 
Colonel Wolford's brigades at that point to intercept any 
movement Morgan might make to gain our rear, as Gen- 
eral Hobson believed such a movement would be attempted 
by Morgan whenever he was attacked. The wisdom of 
this order was proven by the subsequent developments of 
the day. 

Daylight had fully appeared, but the sun had not yet 
penetrated the heavy fog. The enemy's pickets had been 
driven in, and from the hills in their rear their position 
in the river bottoms was barely discernible. General Hob- 
son ordered Colonel Sanders' two guns into position and 
they were opened upon the enemy. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Silas Adams, who had been ordered forward with his 
regiment, the famous First Kentucky Cavalry, of Wol- 
ford's brigade, arrived in time to unite with Sanders and 
Kautz in the attack upon the enemy at the river. Morgan 
supposed Hobson's command was too much broken down 
to move during the night of the 18th, and that it could 
not possibly reach Buffington until nearly night of the 
19th, by which time he would be over the river. Our guns 
conveyed to him that morning the first intimation he re- 
ceived of our proximity. 

As our lines were hurriedly forming for an advance 
out into the river bottoms, the fog began to disappear 
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and the enemy seemed to be seized with consternation. 
Couriers could be seen flying in every direction, and 
columns were in rapid motion. Our cavalry, with the aid 
of the artillery, was driving the enemy from the field. At 
this moment Captain Le Roy Fitch, of whose presence we 
bad no positive information, but supposed he was zealously 
patrolling the river, opened with his gun-boats upon the 
enemy, and the thunderous tones of these monsters, to- 
gether with the terrifying shriek of the shells as they came 
over the heads of the enemy, completed the rout already 
begun. The gun-boats forced many of our own men to 
seek shelter, and at one time General Hobson and staft^ 
who wore upon an elevation next to the hills, were singled 
out as fuir game, but a shot or two caused a hasty transfer 
of headquarters. 

During the engagement we had heard artillery firing 
down the river to our right. Morgan was endeavoring to 
£?SL'npe through the fields up the river, while Adams, Kautz^ 
and Sanders were assailing him furiously ; and the gun- 
boats and Sanders' guns created a scene of indescribable 
confusion in his lines. His men could not withstand the- 
attat*k of our cavalry with the murderous artillery cross- 
fire, and they fled panic stricken from the field. 

The main body of the retreating force made its way 
up a couple of ravines tit the upper end of the bottom, and 
went bounding back through fields and forests to the 
Chester road, and ran squarely into Shackelford, Wolford, 
Jacob, and the other commands at the forks of the road. 

The enemy abandoned every thing when the retreat 
up the river began. He lost between two and three hua- 
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dred prisoners and all his artillery. One piece, with horses 
and riders, was run over the river bank in the eagerness to 
escape. The prisoners and artillery captured by them m 
an engagement that morning down the river to our right 
were all recaptured by our men. The enemy in this flight 
had thrown away all their booty, and the field was literally 
covered with it. Bolts of calico and muslin, boots and shoes, 
ribbons, laces, ladies' hats and underwear, men's hats and 
caps, clothing for infants, and every thing that could be 
found in a store containing the most general assortment, 
were found in great abundance. General Hobson distrib- 
uted these goods to the destitute people who flocked from 
the hills back of the river to the battle-field, and remarked 
that it was fortunate that the battle had been- fought at 
that place, as it attbrded him an opportunity to furnish 
relief to the destitute women and children of the neigh- 
borhood. 

Scarcely had the field at Buffingtou been cleared of 
the enemy and the proper orders sent to the different bri- 
gade commanders, when a column of cavalry was discov- 
ered coming up the river to our right. An orderly from 
some other command came dashing up to General Hobson. 
and stated that General Judah's command had been en- 
gaged with the enemy that morning, that the column we 
saw was his, and that the general desired to know what 
command ours was. 

This was the first we had heard directly from General 
Judah since leaving Marrowbone, over eight hundred miles 
to our rear. As soon as General Judah learned that it was 
20 
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HobsoTi'B command, he came upon the field and assumed 
command of all the forces, General Hobson protesting 
agaiuet it. In reference to this, General Hobson, in his 
official report, says: 

^' t told him it was true that he was my superior officer, and could 
do BO, but that I had been placed in command at Lebanon, Kentucky, 
by a fipeciiil order from General Burnside, and, from the disposition of 
my forces, it was impossible to give him my plans, and the matter 
should be referred for adjustment to department headquarters; that, 
fortunately for the country, but a small portion of my command was 
here; that most of it was following Morgan, under orders from me, 
Thu8 1 became separated from my command, which had gone in pur- 
suit of the fleeing rebels, I with my staff, being detained awaiting or- 
ders from General Judah." 

General Burnside was informed of this controversy, 
and responded to the effect that Hobson had been in pur- 
suit for many days, and had done a good work, and he 
must not be balked; and that if he, Judah, did so, he 
would incur a heavy responsibility, which would bring its 
rotribution ; that he thanked General Hobson, and the na- 
tion thanked him, and that it was but just to him, after 
making so long a chase, to allow him to retain a separate 
command of his own column. 

This settled the matter so far as General Judah was 
concerned, but by the time it was received, Hobson's bri- 
gades, in obedience to his orders on the morning of the 
19tb, were many miles away, in hot pursuit of Morgan and 
the scattered fragments of his command. 

General Judah had made a night march along the 
river road from Pomeroy and had attacked Duke's brigade 
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on that road about the time, or a little after, General 
HobBon's attack began on the Chester Road. General 
Duke was proceeding methodically to business with him, 
and had succeeded, before he was aware of General Hob- 
son's presence on the other road, in capturing one of 
Judah's guns, two members of his staft*, and between 
twenty and thirty of his men. Two of General Judah's 
men were killed and a member of his staff* and ten men 
wounded. Major Daniel McCook, of his staff*, was mor- 
tallj^ wounded. General Judah barely escaped capture 
himself. These were the prisoners and this the gun that 
we had recaptured. 

Within less than half an hour from the sound of San- 
ders' first gun, Jacob's cavalry was hotly engaged with the 
^nerny, and captured a number of prisoners. General 
Shackelford and Colonel Wolford, with their brigades, 
were occupying the road in our rear, and also the road 
leading from our rear to the river above us, and when 
Morgan's main force ran into them a spirited fight ensued. 
It is described in General Shackelford's official report as 
follows : 

" I at once reversed my column, and, on arriving at the point near 
Bashan Church, I found the enemy in force. He occupied a dense 
woods, an old field, and the mouth of a lane through which the road 
ran. Our lines were formed promptly; the Ninth Kentucky Cavalry, 
-Colonel Jacob, on the extreme right; the Twelfth Kentucky Cavalry, 
Colonel Crittenden, on the extreme left ; the First, Third, and Eighth 
Kentucky Cavalry in the center ; the Forty-fifth Ohio held in reserve. 
After fighting about an hour, the First, Third, and Eighth Kentucky 
Cavalry were ordered to charge. With drawn sabers gleaming in the 
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bright sunlight, and a yell that filled the foe with terror, they rushed 
upon him, and he fled at their approach.^ 

General Dake and Colonels Morgan, Ward, and Smith, 
and tljcir commands surrendered. Colonel Jacob, in one of 
the local fights near Bashan Church, noticing that his men 
were shooting with great precision, and the enemy falling 
rapidly, and fearing his men were thinking of their dead 
comrades at Marrowbone who had been shot down after 
surrendering, and might get beyond his control, galloped 
between the two lines at the imminent risk of his life, and 
called on the enemy to throw down their arms and surren- 
der or he could not save them. This they did, and he 
then gave a peremptory order to his men to cease firings 
which they promptly obeyed. 

The severest fighting and the greatest capture of pris- 
ouei^ were by these commands when they intercepted 
Morgan's movement to the rear. By noon, Ilobson had 
succeeded in capturing over half of Morgan's command,, 
and by night we had near twelve hundred of them in our 
hands, but the chieftain himself, with about seven liun- 
dreil of his men, had escaped. Our casualties did not ex- 
ceed five or six, while the enemy lost fifty-seven killed and 
a large number wounded. 

The pursuit from this time was continued by Hobson'a 
two brigades under General Shackelford and Colonel Wol- 
ford. Daily captures of the remaining force were made. 
These vigilant cavalry commanders kept close upon the 
heels of the chief, until Sunday, July 26th, at 2 o'clock 
p. M*, when General Morgan and the last of his followers,. 
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numbering three hundred and sixty-four men, surrendered 
to Major George W. Rue, of the Xinth Kentucky Cavalry, 
in Columbiana county, Ohio, who promptly turned his pris- 
oners over to General Shackelford. Morgan's men were 
sent to Johnson's Island as prisoners of war. General 
Morgan, General Duke, and sixty-eight other officers of 
the command, were, by order of General Halleck, confined 
in the Ohio Penitentiary, from which place Morgan, with 
six of his officers, made their escape on the night of No- 
vember 27, 1863, and succeeded in reaching the Confed- 
erate lines. 

Morgan's former raids had been in Kentucky where 
sympathizers with him and his cause were so numerous that 
pillaging was greatly restrained. A good, serviceable horse, 
however, was never known to be left behind by him, whether 
it belonged to friend or foe; but upon this raid, after 
crossing to the north side of the Ohio, the raiders seemed 
to be impressed with the idea that they were at last in the 
enemy's country, and that no law, human or divine, con- 
trolled them. Their path-way from the Indiana shore to 
Buffington l8land*was marked with " the agony and terror 
of invasion." Old men, women, and children, " were made 
to fly in fear from their homes at the sound of hostile 
bugles." The prestige of success had gained for Morgan 
and his men a high reputation through the South, but all 
was lost on this raid, not so much through its failure and 
the capture of the command and its leader, as by the wan- 
ton outrages committed, and the unrestrained pillaging in- 
dulged in by it after crossing the Ohio. 

Men were causelessly and cruelly shot to death; 
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stores, bunks, and dwellings were robbed; much pub- 
lic and private property was burned ; private bouses- 
were ruthlessly invaded and the occupants brutally mis- 
treated. These high-handed outrages appear to have beea 
connnitted chiefly by marauding bands temporarily away 
from the main column, and in a half-drunken, hilarious 
conditio!i; but the command was held responsible for the 
individual conduct of every member of it, and the better 
judgmeut of all right-thinking, fair-minded people every- 
where condemned the command for this useless destruc- 
tion of life and property, as they would have condemned 
Bimilar conduct by our own or any other army. No good 
was accomplished, and none could have been accomplished 
by this raid, beyond the mere wanton destruction of 
private property, and frightening defenseless women. 

From the time Morgan crossed the Ohio to the date of 
his capture, there were sixty-five thousand militia in Indi- 
ana and fifty-five thousand in Ohio who turned out in pur- 
suit of him. These, with Hobson's cavalry, made about 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand men who took the 
field against him. The militia in thosfe states rendered 
valuable service. They saved many costly bridges and 
much Valuable property from destruction and prevented 
Morgan's raiders from visiting many towns where they 
very much desired to go. 

Morgan possessed every advantage over his pursuers. 
He had choice of horses and swept the country for miles 
on either side of the road, and it was impossible for Hobson 
to procure fresh animals. Often, Ilobson's men remounted 
themselves upon Morgan's broken-down and abandoned 
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horses. The militia could have rendered eflective service 
had they set to work to blockade the roads in Morgan's 
front. This was not attempted until the hilly country of 
Eastern Ohio was reached, and then without satisfactory 
results. One old militia captain in Ohio, when asked why 
he did not obstruct the road so as to delay Morgan, replied 
that he did not know what roads to blockade, nor which 
end of the road, as Morgan came in on him backward. 

There is no member of General Hobson's command, 
from the general himself to the humblest private, but will 
always remember with feelings of the profoundest grati- 
tude the extreme kindness shown him by the patriotic citi- 
zens of Indiana and Ohio. The loyal women of those 
states kept the command constantly supplied with well- 
cooked provisions. In their estimation, the best the land 
afforded was not too good for the soldiers. They were a 
potent factor in encouraging our weary fellows in their 
tiresome ride. During the day time, we were rarely out 
of sight of a bevy of beautiful and elegantly-dressed young 
girls and women on the roadside with baskets of provisions 
and buckets of water which they handed to the soldiers 
with a pleasant smile and a word of encouragement, as 
they passed. 

For twenty-one consecutive days and nights these pur- 
suers did not receive three hours' rest out of the twenty- 
four. Men slept for miles in their saddles as they rode 
along ; indeed, the most of the sleeping was done in this 
way. General Hobson took less rest than any of his men 
received. When others were resting he was on the alert, 
and for twenty-one days and nights he was in the saddle 
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and estimated his rest at only forty hours. He consulted 
with the officers of his command and gave respectful and 
thoughtful consideration to their suggestions, and in his 
general orders, published after the raid had ended, ac- 
knowledged in fitting terms his deep sense of obligation 
for their unselfish, patriotic and enthusiastic co-operation 
and hearty support throughout the pursuit, and congratu- 
lated them and every soldier in the command upon their 
glorious achievement. 

After the capture General Ilobson was assigned to the 
command of General Burnside's cavalry corps, and was 
granted a brief leave of absence for recuperation, but when 
he reached his home the relaxation from the stupendous 
labors and excitement of the raid set in, and he was com- 
pletely prostrated and approached very near death's door. 
But thanks to a beneficent Providence, he was spared and 
rendered further gallant service to his country, and lived 
to see the flag he had followed on foreign soil float trium- 
phantly over every foot of this glorious Union of States ; 
and still lives, enjoying, in a ripe old age, the fruits of a 
life well spent ; he is an honored member of this Com- 
mandery and is with us to-night. 

The following table shows the distance between the 
most important points over the route traveled by Hob- 
son's command in pursuit of Morgan, beginning at Co- 
lumbia, Kentucky, where the movements of the former in 
opposition to the latter properly began, and ending near 
Salineville, in Columbiana county, Ohio, where Morgan 
with the remaining fragment of his command was finally 
captured. The distances given in nearly every instance are 
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absolutely correct ; a few, however, are only approximately 
80, but are stated upon the best information obtainable. 

It is proper to add that at Jackson, in Jackson county, 
Ohio, Morgan's column divided, a portion under General 
Duke going by way of Berlin, Wilkesville and Salem 
Church to Rutland, and the remainder under General 
Morgan going by way of Keystone Furnace and Vinton to 
Rutland, where the command was reunited. 

From Columbia to Glasgow, Ky 44 

Glasgow to Glover's Creek 12 

Glover's Creek to Ray's Cross Roads , , 10 

Ray's Cross Roads to Tompkinsville IS 

Tompkinsville to Marrowbone 2S 

Marrowbone to Greensburg (route traveled) 50 

Greensburg to Campbellsville 12 

Campbellsville to Lebanon 20 

Lebanon to Springfield 11 

Springfield to Bardstown 18 

JBardstown to Bardstown Junction ,. 17 

Bardstown Junction to Garnettsville 20 

Garnettsville to Brandenburg 15 

Brandenburg, Ky., to Corydon, Ind 20 

Corydon to Salem 32 

Salem to New Philadelphia 8 

New Philadelphia to Vienna 12 

Vienna to Lexington 8 

Lexington to Paris 13 

Paris to Dupont 

Dupont to Vernon 10 

Vernon to Versailles , ♦ 20 

Versailles to Sunman 28 

Sunman, Ind., to Harrison, Ohio 25 

Harrison to New Haven 5 
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New Haven to New Baltimore 5 

New BfllUmore to New BurlingtoD 6 

New BuHingtori to Springdale 5 

Springdaie to Glenilale 1 

Glendnle to 8haroii 2 

SI laron to Mou t^oaiery 5 

Montgomery to Misimiville 5 

Mtamivillt^ to Mjlff»rd 6 

Milforil to BaU^ia J 12 

BataviA to William?(burg 7 

William&bun^ to Sardinia 20 

Sttrdinia to WiTieh!?ster 10 

Winchester to Hamhasville 7 

IlarsUasville to Jackstown 9 

Jackstown Mi Pik*^ton 30 

Fiketon to Jackson 21 

Jackson to Berlin 6 

Berlin to WHkeiSviMe 15 

Witkes%Mlle to Rutland 15 

Rutland to Cheeler, , 15 

Chester to Baffington^B Island 10 

Baffington'a Island to near Salineville (route traveled) about. . . 250 

Making a total distance of about 926 

mtJoe [narrheil over in less than one month. 

AprU 1, 1891, 
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DEALING WITH SLAVERY. 

BY CHAINING RICHARDS, 
Late Captain Twenty -second Ohio Volunteer Infantry. 

The relation of slavery to the Rebellion is now so 
clearly recognized that the hesitancy of the National Gov- 
ernn^ent to interfere in any manner with that institution 
seems marvelous ; but the fear of alienating loyal citizens 
of the border states and the desire to avoid political dis- 
sension in the North were then potent influences both 
with Congress and the President, and for a time slavery 
seemed to be secure whatever might be the result of the 
conflict. 

In his inaugural address. President Lincoln expressly 
disclaimed any purpose to interfere directly or indirectly 
with slavery in states where it existed, reiterating with ap- 
proval the declaration of the platform on which he was 
elected, " that the maintenance inviolate of the rights of 
the states, and especially the right of each state to order 
and control its own domestic institutions according to its 
own judgment exclusively, is essential to the balance of 
power on which the perfection and endurance of our 
political fabric depend." And in July, 1861, a resolution 
introduced by Senator Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee, was 
adopted in the Senate by an almost unanimous vote, de- 
claring that " the war was not prosecuted for the purpose 
of overthrowing or interfering with the rights and estab- 
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lished institutions of the states, but to defend and maintain 
the supremacy of the Constitution and all laws made in 
pursuance thereof, and to preserve the Union with all the 
dignity, equality and rights of the several states unim- 
paired, and that as soon as those objects were accomplished 
the war ought to cease." 

The logic of events, however, played sad havoc with 
all such illusions, and at last in spite of political theories 
and personal prejudices, the children of bondage passed 
almost dry-shod, as it were, through the midst of the Red 
sea to the promised land of freedom and political equality. 

On March 2, 1861, but two days before the inaugura- 
tion of President Lincoln, and less than six weeks before 
the bombardment of Fort Sumter, Congress by a joint 
resolution had submitted to the States for ratification a 
thirteenth article of the Constitution, providing that no 
amendment should be made thereto which would authorize 
or give to Congress the power to abolish or interfere within 
any State with the domestic institutions thereof, including 
that of persons held to labor or service by the laws of said 
State. It may be aptly termed the irony of history that 
the thirteenth article actually adopted five years later 
abolished the Institution in every State. 

Nor was there a single utterance of the President 
hostile to slavery for more than a year after the commence- 
ment of the war. When, in the latter part of 1861, Gen- 
eral Fremont, in Missouri, issued an order liberating the 
slaves of persons in arms against the Government, it was 
promptly revoked by the President, and even as late as 
May, 1862, when General Hunter, at Hilton Head, in the 
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very hot bed of secession, declared that slavery and martial 
law were altogether incompatible, and that persons thereto- 
fore held as slaves within his command — Georgia, Florida, 
and South Carolina — were therefore declared free ; his or- 
der was disapproved and declared altogether void by Ex- 
ecutive proclamation. 

The new Congress was equally conservative. Not until 
July, 1862, did it undertake to liberate the slaves of those^ 
actually engaged in rebellion — the sole legislation on the 
subject during 1861 being the fourth section of an act, ap- 
proved August 6, 1861. In its first section this act pro- 
vided for the confiscation of property used in aid of insur- 
rection, the fourth section being as follows : 

" Sec. 4. That whenever hereafter during the present insurrection 
against the Government of the United States any person claimed to be 
held for labor or service under the law of any State shall be required or 
permitted by the person to whom such labor or service is claimed to be 
due, or by the lawful agent of such person, to take up arms against 
the United States, or shall be required or permitted by the person to 
whom such labor or service is claimed to be due, or his lawful agent, 
to work or to be employed in or upon any fort, navy-yard, dock, arm- 
ory, ship, intrenchment, or in any military or naval service whatsoever 
against the Government and lawful authority of the United States, then 
and in every such case the person to whom such labor or service is 
claimed to be due shall forfeit his claim to such labor, any law of the 
State or of the United States to the contrary notwithstanding/' 

The passage of this act was strenuously resisted in 
both houses, the ostensible ground of opposition being that 
it might serve to justify interference by executive ofllcers 
with the relations of master and slave, without opportunity 
for judicial investigation of the ground of forfeiture. It 
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waSj however, passed by a vote of twenty-four to eleven in 
the Senate and sixty to forty-eight in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

As it fell to the lot of the writer to deal with the sub- 
ject of this act, it may prove of interest to record his ex- 
perience. After the capture of Fort Donelson, in Febru- 
ary, 1862, the Twenty-second Ohio Infantry, then the 
Thirteenth Missouri Infantry, was ordered to Clarksville, 
Tennessee, a beautiful and thriving town on the Cumber- 
land River, about twenty miles above the fort. Colonel 
Crafts J, Wright was commander of the post, and I was 
detailed as provost-marshal. In the evening after this de- 
tail I was summoned to my of&cc where I found a man 
waiting to see me. It was then dusk, and I did not at 
once discover that he was a colored man, nor did his speech 
beti*ay the fact. He, however, informed me that he be- 
longed to a prominent citizen residing in the suburbs. 
He told me that he had been taught to read and write, and 
enough of arithmetic to enable him to keep his master's 
accounts, and had also learned the trade of carpentering. 
He said Iji* had always been treated with the greatest 
kindness, and had no desire to leave his home, but on that 
morning his master, learning of our occupation, said he 
was apprehensive that a fine horse he owned might be 
taken from him, and directed my informant to take the 
hoi-se to a farm which he owned some miles out, giving 
him a letter to the man there in chai'ge, which he said 
would tell him what to do with the horse. After John had 
started on the errand, it occurred to him that it might be 
well to see what the note contained, and on examination 
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he found, as he had suspected might be the case, that he 
himself was the subject of his master's solicitude, and the 
instruction was to send him South. He thereupon turned 
back, and, having returned the horse to his master's stable, 
came into town to see whether he could thus be sent 
away. 

I was sorely perplexed by such a question, for I knew 
that any interference in such matters by military officers 
was strictly prohibited, but I told him he could remain 
until morning, when I would let him know whether any 
thing could be done for him. Upon consultation with 
Colonel Wright, he mentioned this act of Congress, a copy 
of which he had cut from some newspaper, and suggested 
the probability that this man had been employed in the 
construction of the Confederate fort on the river bank just 
below the town. Upon inquiry, I found such to be the 
fact, his master having sent him to work as a carpenter in 
making platforms for the guns, and I then informed him 
that his late master had no further control over him, and 
he could remain with us, if he chose to do so, which he 
did. A few days afterward, his master called, saying he 
had learned that one of his slaves was at our headquarters, 
and he had come after him. He said that John was the 
son of an intimate friend, who on his death bed had com- 
mitted the boy to his care, and that he consequently felt a 
deep interest in him and had never treated him as an or- 
dinary slave. He admitted in conversation that the boy 
had worked at the fort by his permission, and was greatly 
surprised when I told him that John was now a free 
man and could do as he pleased about going with him. 
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He appealetl to the proclamation of General Grant assuring 
citizens of protection to their property, as well as their 
put-sonSj.hut^ finding that ineftectual, asked if he could see 
the boy, to which I of course assented and called him in. 
In response to questions, John frankly stated that he 
mude no cc^mplaint of ill-treatment, but wanted his free- 
dom, if entitled to it, and would not voluntarily return to 
bondage. 

The TTiiister then became very indignant, demanding 
his Blave, and threatening to complain to my superior 
officers if I did not give him up — ^but left without receiving 
any eatisfiiction. The next day, however, he called again, 
and said he wanted a receipt so that he could claim com- 
pensation for his property. This I declined to give him, 
but oftt*red to give him a statement of the circumstances, 
and, after suggesting that he take the oath of allegiance, 
which he declined to do, I wrote a certificate substantially 
as follows: 

" This is to certify that John , colored, heretofore held to service 

and labor by — , a notorious rebel of this county, who now refuses to 
tttko the onth of allegiance, having been employed in the construction 
of a Confeticrate fort at this place, is entitled to his freedom under the 
act of Congress, and I have this day refused to deliver him up to 
Bttid /' 

Within a few days, numbers of colored men, learning 
of John's liberation, came to me for free papers, claiming 
to have also worked on the fort. When satisfied that they 
hud been ao employed, I gave them certificates of the facts, 
and sent them to the post-quartermaster for employment — 
but in many instances their masters strenuously denied 
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that they had worked on the fort, and in some instances 
I was seriously in doubt as to the fact. I was, however, 
relieved from this embarrassment in a remarkable manner. 

One day I received a message that if I would go to a 
designated house at an hour named after dark I could ob- 
tain a complete list of the negroes who worked on the fort, 
and on going to the place a roll or time book, which was 
clearly genuine, was handed to me in the dark by a white 
man, who said he wanted to help the boys get their free- 
dom, but enjoined secrecy as to the manner in which I had 
obtained it, as it might cost him his life if discovered. As 
this book contained the names of the slaves and the time 
each worked, as well as the names of their respective 
masters, I had no further difficulty in determining who 
were entitled to their freedom, and certificates thereof 
were given to between thirty and forty of them. 

These proceedings of course created intense excitement 
among the citizens, and strenuous eftbrts were made to 
prevent such high-handed interference with the sacred 
rights of property. Delegations called upon Colonel 
Wright, as well as myself, and Hon. Cave Johnson, who 
had been Postmaster General of the United States, was 
sent to Nashville to secure the interference of Andrew 
Johnson, who had just been appointed military governor 
of the state, but his mission was apparently fruitless, as we 
heard nothing from it. 

A persistent eftbrt was made to induce me to surrender 
one of the men claimed by a church as its property. He 
served as sexton, and was also a source of revenue as he 
21 
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worked out during the week. The minister himself came 
to see me and made an appeal on behalf of religion, which 
roused my special indignation, and I could not resist the 
temptation to express my opinion of a church that would 
claim ownership of men. It is needless to add that the 
ap[^eal was ineftectual. 

The post quartermaster had abundant employment for 
all these men, in loading upon barges for transportation 
vast quantities of commissary stores, consisting chiefly of 
pork, flour and meal, found in the warehouses, as Clarks- 
ville had been the chief depot for the supply of General 
Euckner'a 2ivmy. 

As soon as this work was completed, orders were 
given to evacuate the place. When these orders were re- 
ceived, the disposition of the liberated slaves was a subject 
of solicitude, on their account as well as our own, and 
Colonc?! Wright finally concluded to apply to department 
headquarters for instructions. lie accordingly sent a tele- 
gram to General Ilalleck, at St. Louis, informing him that 
a number of colored men, who had been employed in the 
construction of the Confederate fort, and were therefore 
entitled to their freedom under the act of Congress, were 
employed by the quartermaster in loading the barges, and 
asked what should be done with them upon evacuation, in 
response to which came an order to ^^ remove them to a 
place of safety." 

It was thereupon arranged that the men should re- 
main un the barges with the stores which were to be 
towed to Paducah. John, however, remained with me as 
a servant and accompanied us to Pittsburg Landing. 
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Just as we were leaving Clarksville, a messenger ar- 
rived at the boat landing with a communication for me from 
his late master, inclosing a formal oath of allegiance sworn 
to before a magistrate;, and a letter in which he said that 
having taken the oath of allegiance as a loyal American 
citizen he demanded the return of his property. I returned 
the document with endorsement — " Respectfully returned, 
I have no faith in death-bed repentance " — and shortly 
afterward we were all steaming down the river. 

But he did not give up his "property" without further 
effort. A few days after our arrival at Pittsburg Landing, 
John came to me in great alarm, saying he had seen his 
master in camp. This I could scarcely believe, but that 
day or the next Colonel Wright received a communication 
from General Grant, reciting a complaint that a slave be- 
longing to a loyal citizen of Clarksville had been brought 
away by one of his officers, and was then in his camp, and 
calling for an immediate report. The report was made, 
accompanied with a copy of General Halleck's order, 
which was the last heard of the matter. 

John subsequently went to Memphis, where he was era- 
ployed, when I last heard of him, as porter in a large com- 
mission house. I know nothing of the others after their 
arrival at Paducah, but several of them were quite intelli- 
gent, and doubtless profited by their freedom. 

I am not advised whether in any other instance this 
act of Congress was put into practical operation. There 
were numbers of slaves who secured their freedom in 1861, 
many of whom were doubtless entitled thereto under the 
provisions of this law ; but they were generally aided 
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without reference to legal rights, and frequently in spite of 
strict military orders forbidding it. Those to whom I 
have referred were, however, liberated openly under color 
of kiw, and removed under ordei^s from the department 
coiuuiander, and the incident seems, therefore, worthy of 
mention as an early step in the process of legal emancipa- 

tiOD. 

As the struggle progressed, it became more and more 
evident that the fate of slavery was necessarily involved in 
thii fate of the Confederacy, Observation, and the per- 
eoual experiences of those brought into contact with " the 
pec^uliar institution," rapidly disarmed opposition to active 
interference, and military orders against aiding and har- 
boring fugitive slaves soon became dead letters. 

Tn numerous instances the appeal to humanity proved 
etronger even than pro-slavery prejudices — Mrs. Stowe's 
Ohio Senator having many counterparts among the sol- 
diers. One such instance I now recall which also occurred 
during our occupation of Clarksville. The first lieutenant 
of my company was especially bitter in his denunciation of 
abolitionists, who were in his opinion chiefly responsible 
for the condition of the country. One night, soon after 
our arrival at that post, he was officer of the guard, and 
called me up after midnight, saying he wanted to consult 
me about a matter that had happened at the lines. I ac- 
companied him to the picket line, and there found a 
young colored girl, with a heavy chain securely fastened 
to her leg. She said that her master had given her a terri- 
ble whipping, and upon her threat to run away had chained 
her to a log, but, although unable to remove the shackle, 
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she had succeeded in breaking one of the links and had 
thus got away, carrying the chain with her. A white 
woman, who accompanied her to our lines, had given her 
shelter, and endeavored to remove the shackle, but the ef- 
fort had bruised her leg, which was then badly swollen. 
She was afraid to continue the eftbrt or to keep \^er any 
longer, and had brought her to our camp for aid. The men 
on picket were greatly exercised, and the lieutenant himself 
was at a loss how to deal with such a qase, declaring that 
until then he had never believed the stories of such bru- 
tality — but the orders strictly forbade receiving or harbor- 
ing fugitive slaves, and here was a clear case for their ap- 
plication. As I could suggest no solution of the difBcuUyi 
I was obliged to leave the oflScer to reconcile his duty and 
his conscience as best he could. 

•Some one h^d secured a file, and when I left them the 
men were working by turns endeavoring to cut through 
the shackle, which they found no easy job. This opera- 
tion was not within the literal prohibition of the order, and 
some one jokingly remarked that he would really like to 
know what General Halleck would himself do under the 
circumstances. 

I learned next morning that it required several hoars 
to get the shackle off, but my lieutenant was very reticent 
as to what became of the woman after it had been accom- 
plished. I subsequently learned that she had been provided 
with an outfit of male clothing before the orders were on- 
forced by refusing her admission within the lines, and, as 
several articles of such clothing were missing from our tent, 
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I strongly suspected that my lieutenant's prejudice against 
abolitionist]* did not stand the test of so practical a trial. 

Sia*b occurrences undoubtedly hastened the inevitable 
result, and when, in September, 1862, the President issued 
his first proclamation warning those in rebellion of a change 
of policy if they did not immediately lay down their arms, 
it was generally received with hearty approval, and even 
those who luui strenuously opposed such measures at the 
outset yielded their assent. 

I have in mind a distinguished officer — Southern born, 
but loyal to the core — who thus expressed his hearty ap- 
proval, and, when reminded of violent utterances to the 
contrary a year before, replied that he had learned a great 
deal since then, 

Thus the war proved a great and rapid educator, and 
within two years the assurance of a Free Republic^ was 
linked with the hope of a restored Union, both of which 
the result happily confirmed. 

March 2, 1892. 
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INCIDENTS OF FIELD HOSPITAL LIFE WITH THE 
ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 

BY JACOB EBERSOLE, M.D., 
Late Mftjor and Snrgeon Nineteenth Indiana Volunteer Infantry. 

The military 8urgeon/8 place and his work are of neces- 
sity removed, as far as possible, from the immediate place 
of danger and the actual scene of conflict It is not his 
to plan the campaign, to lead the charge, or to inspire 
fainting hearts by deeds of personal valor, but faithfully, 
skillfully, and untiringly to minister to the sick, to attend 
to the wounded and comfort the dying. He understands 
what the soldier's life finally brings to many ; the death 
wound, the burning fever, the wasted body, and the broken 
constitution. He knows what battle means ; the shattered 
limbs, the moan of pain, the life-long cripple. Nor is his 
position devoid of exposure ; ofttimes to personal danger, to 
privation, to protracted and exhaustive labors, while he is 
brought in almost daily contact with scenes and incidents 
of the most pathetic and touching character. I can only 
attempt to recall to-night in a familiar way a few of these 
incidents, with the hope that they may be not without in- 
terest to you. 

I was connected during the civil war with the Iron 
Brigade, so called from its meritorious actions in various 
battle-fields. It was composed of the Twenty-fourth Michi- 
gan, Second, Sixth, and Seventh Wisconsin, and the Nine- 
teenth Indiana regiments, of which latter regiment I was 
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Gurgeoii. It was in the First Array Corps, commanded by 
the lamented General Reynolds, who fell early in the first 
day at Gettysburg. 

Approaching Gettysburg, our corps was moving in the 
advance, but passing Gettysburg to the left, it engaged the 
enemy to the north-west, two or three miles from the town. 
About 4 o'clock, I was ordered to go into Gettysburg, to 
take poB?^es8ion of the railroad depot, and establish our hos- 
pital therein. This depot was at the north edge of the 
town. 

In the afternoon, the Eleventh Army Corps, under 
ITowani, met the rebels to the north and were fiercely 
driven Imck through the city past my hospital. Here my 
hospital steward, a worthy and faithful man, came hastily 
to me in great alarm and perturbation, and said, " Shall I 
go to the front or stay with you." He being an enlisted 
man greatly feared being taken prisoner and landed in 
Libby or Andersonville prison. I replied to him, " Do as 
you tlii!ik best, but whatever you do, act quickly." He 
snatched up his hat or coat and hastened below to the 
street (we were on the second floor). I called to him as he 
went " to take my horse," as the only way to make his es- 
cape. Going to the street window to see what would hap- 
pen, as my eyes took in the scene, I saw my horse fastened 
to the lence across the street, w^ith great saddle-bags and 
blankets, all my army treasures strapped upon him. At 
that moment, just before my steward could reach him, 
there leaped into the saddle one of our own boy^ in blue, 
in full retreat, and both rider and horse disappeared in an 
instant. 
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This was just before sunset. Looking from the upper 
windows of the hospital, I could see •our lines being re- 
pulsed, and falling back in utter confusion. Our front 
was entirely broken, the colors trailing in the dust, and 
our men falling on every side. The enemy were envelop- 
ing the town from that side, sweeping past the hospital, 
and completely filling the streets. 

To finish the horse escapade : On the following 5th day 
of July, when I heard from our lines, I found, to my sur- 
prise, my horse, with all my trappings on his back, safely 
housed with those of our brigade — awaiting my coming. 
I remained here a fortnight, working day and night, till 
again ordered to join our army, which was in pursuit 
of Lee. 

I was once before within the rebel lines after the battle 
of Chancellorsville, when Hooker was so badly repulsed. 
About ten days after the battle, I was detailed with a 
body of nurses to go over the Rapidan to attend our 
wounded lying in the various rebel field hospitals. At 
the ford of the Rapidan I was received by the guard and 
escorted to the barns and farm-houses where our wounded 
men had been gathered. Here I found all our men who 
could not be sent to the rebel prison-pens on account of 
their terrible condition. The scene here presented was 
one of pity and pathos which no tongue could express. 

But where death, and suffering, and despair were domi- 
nant, there were still beautiful touches of friendship and 
sympathy extended by our foes, without dissimulation or 
hypocrisy. The boys in gray would come to the door of 
our tent, and, viewing the pitiful scene, would say, in their 
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touching vernacular : *' We 'uns pity you 'uns in your de- 
feat and suffering ; we hope to meet you 'una in better 
times some day." 

One of my young nurses — a pleasant and kindly 
youth — met another boy of a rebel battery situated some 
two or three miles away on the first day of our arrival. 
It was a case of friendship at first sight between the lads. 
He would go with his southern friend, when his work was 
done, to spend part of the night at his battery. This was 
repeated several times, and at the time of his last visit the 
rebel battery being ordered to the front, he was kindly es- 
corted back to his t^nt in the middle of the night by his 
rebel companion. 

When our work here was finished we were again es- 
corted buck to the ford. The only incivility pffered to us 
during our stay was from a rude private who was sternly 
reproved by the rebel oflScer in charge of the guard. 

In December, 1864, our brigade was in camp and 
winter qnartere near Belleplaine. A tine lot of supplies 
wa8 eent us by the United States Sanitary Commission. 
Ill sorting the goods there appeared a nice pair of home- 
made woolen socks, in the toe of which was a letter. I 
took the letter and socks into our adjoining tent, where 
there lay twenty-seven of our boys in blue who had 
suffered amputation either in legs or arms. I selected two 
men, each of whom had lost a leg below the knee, and 
gave each a sock to comfort his remaining foot. They 
each took a copy of the letter in pencil as. they lay upon 
their beds of straw. And I read this letter to all in the 
tent : 
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Ani>over, Conn., November 29, 1864. 
My Dear Friend and Brother in our Country^ 8 Cattse: 

To your care and keeping I commit these socks, and trust they may 
never be disgraced by any conduct of their wearer. Loyal finger,^ 
fashioned them, and may a patriot's tread, whose every step shall tell 
against our rebel foes, wear them threadbare (if need be) in crushing 
this wicked rebellion. In every stitch is knit a. prayer for our nation's 
weal, and the hope that peace may smile upon our land, long ere thesa 
be unfit for use. You have gone forth nobly and placed your life an 
offering at the feet of your beloved country, and may the God of battles 
be your trust. May His protecting arm shield you from every danger 
and bring you back to home and friends, there to a good old age to en- 
joy the fruits of your labors 

Perhaps these socks may find their way to some hospital, to some 
weary, weak and home-longing one. If so, know, my dear friend that 
thousands of hearts are suffering with you, and would gladly come to 
your relief. Take courage and you shall yet be able to go out and help 
us gain the victory which must be ours. There are many here who say 
that our gifts never reach our soldiers ; for that reason it would be very 
gratifying to me to know who may receive my socks, and will it be ask- 
ing too much that you let me know ? Hoping that your heart may be 
brave and true, and your arm firm and strong, 

I am, most truly, your friend, 

ELLEN M. SPRAGUE, 

AndoveTf Corni, 

Could the good lady in her Connecticut home have 
only seen the glow of happiness and joy that spread over 
the worn and pallid faces of those men, she would have 
felt that her prayers were in part answered. 

Our companions who have on various occasions spoken 
to us about this festal board have perhaps deemed it their 
privilege to bring to our attention some relic, some trophy, 
by which more vividly to put before us the scenes in which 
they personally took part. I can not present to your view 
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to-night any such relic, as say an old aword bearing the 
marke of many a hard fought field, nor unfurl in your 
presence the historic battle flag tattered and torn, and 
pierced by an hundred rebel bullets, but you will not deem 
it out of place or egotistical on my part if I do present 
a surgeon's trophy, as represented in this picture or tin- 
type which I hold in my hand, and read to you the ac- 
companying letter, showing how even in the field hospital 
and in the camp, professional skill and a high degree of 
proficiency in the surgeon's art were not unknown or un- 
appreciated. 

In Gettysburg, July 1, 1863, there was brought to my 
hospital care Sergeant Alex. Ivey, of the Seventh Wiscon- 
sin Volunteers, terribly wounded in the left leg just below 
the knee. I took his leg oflf at the knee-joint, an opera- 
tion much more rare then than it has since become with 
the great advance in the surgical art during the past thirty 
years. Sergeant Ivey was removed, with other wounded, 
after ten days, to the Chestnut Ilill Hospital, Philadelphia, 
for final treatment. I received from him afterward this 

letter : 

Chestnut Hill Hospital, PiiiLADELi»niA, Se^Aember 20, 1863. 
SufiOEtJN Kbersole : 

Ae your amputation of my limb at the knee-joint causes much cu- 
riosity among the surgeons here, I thought I would let you know about 
it. They t^ay it is one of the best amputations they ever saw. And 
they wonder how it was ever done ; and the inspector, who was around 
this morning, said he was going to write you to know how you did the 
work. Hp said it was the prettiest stump that he ever saw. You do 
not know liow I was annoyed the first five days by the surgeons here 
corainjz to see m)' stump. ..... 

The surgeon in charge told the doctor of this ward to have a picture 
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taken of my stump. 80, if they take it, I will have one sent to you, if 

you wish for it I was at Palmer's oflSce yesterday, 

and measured for a new leg. Palmer says I have such a nice stump 
for an artificial leg. I will close with thanks to you for your skill in 
taking off my limh. 

From your humble servant, 

SERGEANT ALEXANDER IVEY, 

Company />, Seventh Wisconsin VoLuntefVf. 

The operation was not as well known or described thirty 
years ago as now, though it was known and imperfectly 
described in the sixteenth century. It is also mentioned 
by Hippocrates. The first examples of this operation in 
military surgery are mentioned by Michaelis, who vteitcd 
the wounded French in Charleston left there by Coutit 
d'Estaing after his unsuccessful expedition to Savannah in 
September, 1779. The perfection and beauty of this stump 
I attribute to two or three points in the operation — I will 
not say that they were original with myself. These are, 
that I made it by lateral flaps — left the patella or knee-cap 
intact, and removed part of the synovial surfaces of the 
condyles of the femur. 

This wound healed by the first intention, and made 
one of the most perfect^ useful^ and pretty stumps imagina- 
ble. A record of this and four other operations at the 
knee joint may be found in Part Third, '* Surgical History 
of the War of the Rebellion," page 401, Ifo. 20, etc. 

December 5, 1894. 
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REMINISCENCES OF LIFE IN REBEL PRISONS. 

BY M. A. COCHRAN, 
Colonel Sixth Infantry United States Army. 

It wna the ill-fortune of the writer to find himself a 
prisoiu^r in Libby Prison about a week after the battle of 
Chickaiiiaiiga. Having been captured the first day of the 
battle, he was held, with many others, both officers and 
enlisted men, in rear of the rebel lines, till aboi^t 3 
o'clock on Sunday afternoon, the second day of the battle, 
when all were started for Ringgold, en route, as it proved, 
to Libby Prison. 

We had been on short rations for several days previous 
to the battle. Half rations of corn were issued in lieu of 
bread. Wo were a hungry, disgusted assemblage. 

The rebel officers in charge of us could not give us 
any thing to eat. They had nothing for themselves. How- 
ever, on the march to Ringgold, we were allowed to enter a 
corn-field and pluck two ears of corn each. We selected 
large ones, and, arriving at Ringgold, started fires to roast 
or parch the corn, which, after thus preparing, we ate with 
much relish. 

At Ringgold, an attempt to issue rations of corn-meal 
and bacon was frustrated in its incipiency by orders to em- 
bark in box-cars* without any rations, and we were soon oS 
for Atlanta. 

We passed several trains loaded with Longstreet's 
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corps, to whom we appealed for something to eat. They 
said they would divide, and did throw us what they could 
spare from their scanty rations. Arriving at Atlanta, we 
were marched to a stockade — bull-pen, as we called it — 
where we remained for a day and were given rations. 

About daylight of the second day, we were notified to 
get ready for a move, and were soon on the march through 
the town. We were only well on the street when some 
one struck up "John Brown," and all who could sing 
joined in the chorus. The guard did not interfere, but 
seemed to enjoy it as much as we. As we marched 
through the town, windows would fly up, and inmates of 
the houses, some in dishabille, were evidently trying to find 
out what was going on. 

When we passed the Trout House, a rebel oflicer came 
out with the evident purpose of putting a stop to the song; 
but his voice was drowned by the Yankee " Glee Club." 
We could observe that the guard kept him oiF and would 
not allow him to annihilate the Yankee prisoners. We 
were always treated well by soldiers who had been to the 
front and knew what soldiering was ; but, when we fell into 
the hands of home guards, it was quite different. 

Our next stop was made at Augusta, Georgia. From 
the cars we were marched to a square occupied by a church 
and surrounded by fine shade trees. Our guards paced 
their beats just without the fence inclosing the grounds. 
We were the object of great curiosity, and a great many 
people, both white and black, came to take a look at the 
Yankee prisoners. We could observe the kindly, sym- 
pathetic interest evinced by the colored people. They were 
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always our friends, and always true, and could be relied 
upon if opportunity ottered to help us. Later on, this fact 
was demonstrated to the satisfaction, not only of the writer, 
but of a great many others, who were assisted in a substan- 
tial manner by these bondmen and women. 

We spent one night in our camp at Augusta, and the 
next morning proceeded on our weary way. The discom- 
fort of riding, day after day, packed as we were in box-cars, 
must be experienced to be appreciated. When one finally 
got asleep, he would wake up in pain, to find several pairs 
of legs crossed in all directions over his. After finally 
pullhig himself out and getting his own on top, he would 
go to sleep and wake up again, only to find them at the 
bottom. In this uncomfortable way we managed to get 
some Bleep, and worry through the night. If, however, one 
happened to get upon his feet to stretch his legs, he would 
luive to stand the remainder of the night, as he would be 
unable to find room in which to again recline. 

Worn out and disgusted, we arrived at Libby Prison 
late at night, and, after being searched, and our valuables 
taken charge of by the accommodating officials, we were 
conducted up stairs and ushered into a large room where 
much of the floor was occupied by those who had preceded 
us. Finding vacant space we camped down as best we 
could^ — ^this time with room enough, but little else, to make 
a comfortable bed. 

My partner and I had a rubber blanket and overcoat 
which we utilized to the best advantage, and we were soon 
asleep* On awaking the next morning, we were greeted 
as '' fresh fish," and asked all sorts of questions by our 
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fellow-prisoners, such as, "Are you in for horse-stealing?" 
" How long are you in for ?" etc. 

We were also informed that we would have a chance 
for a prize in the Libby Prison Lottery. We soon ascer- 
tained what this meant. It was, that hostages were some- 
times selected by lot. Several thus selected were confined 
in dark cells, in the basement of the prison, suftering all 
the horrors the keepers of the prison were able to devise. 

The cells were small — about nine by six feet — ^and in- 
tentionally made as loathsome as possible. I can not ade- 
quately describe the horrors of life in these cells as they 
were described to me by Lieutenant Cliftbrd of my regi- 
ment, who was confined in one of them a comparatively 
short time for making his escape from Libby. It was cur- 
rently reported that the hair of one of the hostages turned 
white within a few days after being confined. We had 
the utmost sympathy for these poor fellows whom we ex- 
pected every day to learn had been executed, and were our- 
selves in constant dread of the same fate. Fortunately, 
this state of things did not last long. 

A report came to us that a nephew of General Lee 
had been captured by our troops and at once made a 
hostage for the poor fellows in the cells, and the Confed- 
erate authorities notified that the execution of any pris- 
oner, held as a hostage, would be immediately followed by 
the execution of young Lee. This saved the lives of these 
liostages, and resulted in a special exchange for them. 
Subsequently hostages were selecteil, but none were exe- 
cuted. 

22 
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Later on, we learned that our arrival late at night bad 
been most opportune for us. We escaped the rough 
treatment that a batch of " fresh fish " which arrived during 
the day was subjected to. As they came in they were 
greeted with all sorts of jibes and exclan^ations, such aa, 
"Don't hit him with that brick." "Don't pick his 
pocket." "What regiment, general?" "llow long are 
you in for ?" etc. The poor devils would then be hustled 
around by the mob till they were thoroughly disgusted and 
led to think they had literally fallen among thieves. 

As soon as this was over, however, they would be 
treated kindly by their fellow-prisoners, and in all proba- 
bility they would avenge themselves on the next arrival of 
" fresh fish." 

We noticed (with, I presume, a look of disgust) that 
as a prisoner arose in the morning he began to go all over 
his clothing in the most careful manner killing vermin. This, 
in the parlance of the prison, was " skirmishing." We 
were informed, not in the most respectful way, that we, 
too, would be on the skirmish-line before the day was 
over — and we were, and every day thereafter. 

There was one stove in each room, but it was not ef- 
fective in cold weather, so that unless one could get pretty 
close to it he could not keep warm. It had been the habit 
of certain ones to take up a claim as near as possible to 
this stove, with his chair or stool, improvised from a barrel 
or box received from home, and to hold it, if possible, all 
day long. Many efforts had been made to establish some 
regulation, so as to give all a chance at the stove, but noth- 
ing seemed to have the desired effect until a raid was or- 
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ganized by Lieutenant Clifford of my regiment. He qui- 
etly got together about fifty prisoners and instructed them 
as to his plans. At a time when there were a great many 
seated around the stove in a circle five or six deep, Clif- 
ford got his party together at one end of the room, and, at 
a word of command from him, they charged pell-mell on 
the squatters, upsetting and trampling over them in an un- 
merciful manner. This had the desired effect. All one 
had to do to get a place after that was to sing out " a 
raid," and there would at once be plenty of abandoned 
claims. 

So long as our boxes from friends at home were de- 
livered, we managed to fare quite well. The bread ration 
was, in shape, very much like a small brick and about as 
bard. It was made of corn-meal mixed up with water. 
This we would grate and mix with flour, and bake over 
either as bread or cakes. 

We became quite expert at cooking after awhile. In 
many cases our first attempts were not satisfactory, and we 
had to submit to downright abuse from our messmates, 
while partaking of our unsavory dishes ; and at night after 
we had retired the abuse would be continued by some one 
asking such questions as, " Who burnt his rice to-day?" 
" Who is the poorest cook in Libby?" etc. These ques- 
tions would be answered by a chorus of voices giving the 
name of the culprit. This would be kept up till late at 
night unless something more interesting was suggested^ 
and renewed the following day unless a new victim was 
found. 

Afler retiring for the night, story-telling was in order. 
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Whenever there was any heflitaney or break of any kind 
on the part of the would-be story-teller, a yell of derision 
drowned his voice and he could never finish his story. 

Time hung heavily — the novelty of our situation hav- 
ing worn oft'. We had expected to be at once exchanged oa 
arriving at Richmond, but a hitch had taken place, so that 
only a few special exchanges were being made. We were 
in the depth of despair, news having come that there would 
be no exchange till the war was over. The next day, per- 
haps, some one would get better news, and the cry would 
go up, " Pack up " — *' all exchanged." 

Thus the days drew their weary length while we vi- 
brated between hope and despair. We could not under- 
stand why our government refused to exchange. We re- 
garded ourselves as badly treated. We could not see why we 
were not allowed to serve with our colors again, especially 
as the Confederate authorities seemed anxious to continue 
the exchange of prisoners. We fumed and fretted, and 
our restraint grew more and more irksome. At last we 
settled down to the conviction that we were in for during* 
the war, unless we effected escape from our uncomfortable 
position unaided. There was little in our surroundings to 
encourage the hope of escape. The prison was strong and 
well guarded. Sentinels were generally on the alert and 
glad to have a pretext for shooting at us. We dodged 
away from the window very quickly when warned. My 
recollection is that only one prisoner was hit while I was 
in Libby, and he, poor fellow, was not very near the win- 
dow, but was killed. The prisoner who drew the fire got 
out of the way and was uninjured. Notwithstanding our 
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adverse surroundings, occasionally one would get away. 
Lieutenant CliflEbrd of my regiment effected Lis escape by 
walking out unnoticed with a party of citizens who bad 
visited the prison. He got up town, but was soon arrested 
on suspicion and brought back and put in a cell in the 
basement. At the time he walked out, he was dressed in 
a suit of citizen clothes received in a box from friends at 
home. 

While in this cell he conceived the idea of a tunnel, 
which was successfully carried out under the direction of 
Colonel Rose, of the Seventy-first Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers. Colonel Rose is now major of the Eighteenth In- 
fantry, and Lieutenant Cliftbrd died a captain in the 
Seventh Infantry. 

The night this tunnel was opened, Colonel Streiglit, 
of Indiana, whose command had been captured while on 
a raid in Georgia, and who was the worst hated of all by 
the prison oflicials, was given the first chance to go ont 
through the tunnel. He had often said if he could only 
get out he would be taken care of by friends in Richmond 
and assisted through the lines. 

He got through all right, and was supposed by most 
people to have engineered the tunnel. Something over 
one hundred escaped through the tunnel the night it wa» 
opened, but the most of these were recaptured and brought 
back. A much larger number would have gone out had 
it not been for the demoralization that at once took place 
when it became generally known there was an open tunnel. 
Every one seemed determined to be the next to get into 
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It^ aiid tlie jam became so great in front of the entranoe 
that no une could get in. 

In this state of affairs some one exclaimed, '' The 
guards; are coming," and immediately there was a rush to 
get up i^tairs. A few who knew the alarm was false re- 
mained and got out. This was again and again repeated. 
Of course a great deal of unusual noise was made, and bad 
it not btsen for the fact that the guards had been changed 
that very night, it is probable " the guard " would have 
eome and ended the business at once. 

The tunnel was discovered next morning, and the 
whole country around Richmond alarmed. The prison 
officials tried to count us, to ascertain how many had es- 
caped, but we dodged about so much that they could not 
make any two counts alike. There was the greatest ex- 
citement both in and outside of the prison, and before the 
day was over, escaped prisoners began to be returned to 
the prison. We had something new to talk about, and all 
listened with eager interest while each one related his ex- 
periiuicu. 

Officials were chagrined that the "Yankees" had out- 
witted them, and redoubled their efforts to prevent a re- 
currence of any thing of the kind. The adverse circum- 
Btanceg under which the tunnel was commenced, and the 
work carried on from night to night to completion, can 
never be fully appreciated by any one not familiar with the 
difficulties to be overc|)me. The wonder is that it was 
ever accomplished. The tunnel was a great achievement 
and reflected credit upon all engaged in it. 

Many kinds of games were in vogue, such as chess^ 
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checkers, cards, and others improvised, some of which were 
not very dignified, but aflEbrded pleasure both to partici- 
pants and lookers on. A mock court was organized. 
There were plenty of lawyers to be had without a retainer. 
Captain E. L. Smith, of the Nineteenth Infantry, was the 
judge. 

The first case ^vas that of Lieutenant Rice versus Lieuten- 
ant Smyth, of my regiment, for breach of promise. Judge 
Smith presided with much dignity, and the case was opened 
and conducted, from day to day, with all the form and cir- 
cumstance of a real court. An old calico gown and sun- 
bonnet had been procured for Lieutenant Rice, who had an 
efieminate voice, or •could imitate one, and he played his 
part to perfection. It was great sport for all who could get 
within hearing distance. The jurors, of whom I was one, 
were always sure of their place. One day one side would 
have the best of the case, and the next the other. Some of 
the witnesses were real actors and kept the house in a roar 
of laughter. Even the dignity of the judge would some- 
times suffer a severe strain. My recollection is that the 
case lasted more than a week. Smyth was convicted and 
sentenced. We were all sorry when the case ended. 

One day a prison official came up and announced 
that he had a list of prisoners to be exchanged by special 
arrangement. At once all was as still as death, and he be- 
gan to read off the list. Of course every man had hopes 
that his name would be called. The list was a short one, 
and was soon finished. I shall never forget what joy I 
experienced when, most unexpectedly, I heard my name 
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called. The fortunate ones were congratulated in the 
most generous manner by the less fortunate. 

We were directed to be ready at 10 a. m. the next day. 
About that time we were taken down in the hall near the 
commandant's office where we formed in line and the roll 
was calleiL When I answered my name the prison official 
informed me in a brusque manner that I was not the Cap- 
tain Cochran to be exchanged; that he was sick in the 
hospitul, and that I could go back. I was at once escorted 
La^kj and, disappointed, chagrined and heart-sick, again 
appeared among my comrades, to resume the miserable 
life I had bo fondly hoped to escape. It was a long time 
before I fully recovered from the effects of this unpleasant 
experience. 

We also had theatricals. A stage was improvised in 
the kitchen, where quite a number of plays were put upon 
the boardB. Some very good acting and some very poor, 
with varieties, such as song and dance, etc., attracted a good 
house (for it was always crowded to overflowing), and 
afforded a much desired recreation, by breaking the mo- 
notony of prison life. 

So eager were we to get a seat at one of these per- 
formances, that often at 8 o'clock in the afternoon all avail- 
able 6[iace in front of the stage for some distance back 
would bo pre-empted by actual occupants waiting as 
patiently as possible for the performance to begin at 5 
o'clock. 

Many prisoners busied themselves with some kind of 
work; nmking ornaments from bone was the favorite kind, 
probably because the material was more easily procured. 
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There are at my home in Maine the only specimens of my 
work of this kind that I succeeded in keeping. These I 
carried in the watch-pocket of my trousers. The IsiVgQ 
pieces I lost in going from Libby Prison to Danville. 

There were all sorts of characters among the prisoners, 
General Neal Dow was one — ^you all know him by reputa- 
tion. If he was any thing, he was a temperance lecturer. 
All who so desired had an opportunity to listen to him. It 
goes without saying that he never lectured to a more tciu- 
perate, absteminous audience in his life. 

There were one or two occasions, however, when we fir^t 
began to get boxes sent to us by friends from home thut 
such was not the case. Whiskey was sent in cans, labeled 
fruit or tomatoes, but some one revealed the secret, and 
thereafter our boxes were opened in the presence of 
officials, and all cans punched to ascertain if they con- 
tained whiskey. 

The officers of my regiment at headquarters. Fort (Hh 
tario, New York, sent us boxes regularly as long as we 
were permitted to receive them. I remember well the fii^t 
one received. It was large, and we all gathered around 
it at the opening and feasted our greedy eyes on the haiiis^ 
bacon, coftee, sugar, canned fruit, etc., as one piece after 
another was taken out. We were hungry, but had the mt- 
isfaction of knowing we would soon enjoy a square nieaK 
After getting to the bottom, something attracted our attt n- 
tion to its apparent thickness. We were not long investi- 
gating before we discovered that it was false. Removing 
this false bottom, we found two flat cans, about two inches 
thick, that exactly fitted into the bottom of the box. (hi 
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further investigation, we found the cans were filled with 
whiskey. 

Whenever a mail was received, after being inspected 
by the officials, it was delivered in bulk and distributed by 
some of our fellow prisoners, who would call the name on 
eacli letter, when it would be passed along till it got into 
the hands of the owner. We were allowed to write only 
six lines. The letters we received were the same length. 
It did not take very long to read them, but they contained 
a world of meaning to us. 

The unexpected always happens, but one hai-dly ex- 
pects to read his own obituary. In one of my letters from 
home was a clipping from a local paper, announcing that I 
had been killed at the battle of Chickamauga. My father 
liad received a letter from the battle-field, informing him 
that I had been recognized by a soldier of my regiment^ 
lying dead on the field, with a bullet hole through my 
bead. I w^as mourned as dead till my first letter from 
Libby Prison was received. 

We were removed from Libby to Danville, Virginia, 
about the first of May, 1864, where we remained a few- 
days, when we were taken to Macon, Georgia, and placed 
in a stockade. While here, a secret organization was 
formed for the purpose of eftbcting our escape. The oath 
we took was very binding. We were organized into 
squads of ten, one of whom was leader, and whose orders 
we had sworn to obey regardless of consequences. A 
council of ten had supreme command. Captain David 
ML'Kibbin was president of the council and ex-officio com«- 
inunder-in-chief. A rumor came to us in July that six 
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hundred were to be sent to Charleston, to be put under the 
fire of our own guns. A plan was at once adopted to have 
all, or as many as possible, of our organization among this 
six hundred, and to capture the train at Pocataligo Station, 
near Hilton Head. We had all the details arranged, and 
aquad leaders had given explicit instructions, so that every 
man knew just what to do. The signal was a red light to 
be shown from the first car, in which the council of ten 
was to ride, when simultaneously each one was to carry 
out his instructions and do his duty. Our guard numbered 
two hundred, and was composed of old men and boys — 
" home guards." There were two sentinels in each car and 
one or two on top. The others were in a car at the rear of 
the train. 

We knew that we would arrive at Pocataligo after 
dark, and we expected to surprise and make short work in 
capturing the guard. A man was designated to seize and 
hold each sentry in our cars, and another to take his gun 
and ammunition a« quickly as possible. Parties were 
designated to seize the engineer and fireman, to block the 
cars, and all with captured arms to rush to the rear car 
from both sides of the train, and at once assault and 
capture the reserve. 

The writer was designated to seize and hold the sentry 
on the right of the car in which he rode, and another was 
detailed to take his gun and ammunition. Long before 
dark, we each sat down beside our man and made ourselves 
agreeable. Mine was tired and worn out, but very com- 
municative, an unsophisticated boy, who probably was 
never so far away from his home before. Before dark, I 
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had all his ammunition except the load in his gun, from 
from which I had removed the cap. After dark, I noticed 
that he was very sleepy. I told him that if he went to 
gleop I would awaken him whenever the train stopped. 
He went to sleep and I held his gun. The first stop after 
this I awakened him, and he took his gun, but no officer 
came around, and soon after the train started he was sound 
asleep again. At the next stop I could not get him suffi- 
ciently aroused to take his gun. Fortunately no inspection 
was made. Had there been, I think I would have passed 
nmeter all right. 

As we approached Pocataligo the tension was most 
intense^ but the calmness of desperation was imprinted on 
tlie face of every man who was in the secret. As the 
train slowed up, eager eyes were watching to catch the 
first flight of the signal. The train stopped, but the 
signal waR not displayed, and no word was received to ex- 
plain the cause of the failure. 

The train again moved on. We were disappointed 
and puzzled. We could not account for the apparent 
fizzle and hoped to see the signal displayed at the next 
stop. Instead, however, word was passed along that the 
scheme had been abandoned— -^'avry man for himself y 

I then made up my mind to escape from the train. 
After a hasty consultation with two companions we agreed 
to w^ait after jumping off till all three were together again, 
and then try to make our way to St. Helena Sound, one of 
oar gun-boat stations. 

1 hiul to go to the rear end of the car for my baggage (a 
roll of underclothing and a haversack), and it was some tim^ 
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before I could get back to my place beside the sentinel. 
Finally I succeeded and sat down in the doorway with my 
legs hanging out. While watching for a good opportunity 
to make a leap for liberty, I observed that the sentry was 
quite on the alert again after his refreshing sleep^ and I 
think he must have seen that his prisoners were slipping 
away from him, I told him if he did not look out he 
would drop his gun and at the same time moved it, so that 
the bayonet was inside of the car, and then I slid out. 

Having been instructed by railroad men how to jump 
from a moving train, I tried to do as instructed, but failed 
most signally. As soon as my feet touched the ground I 
went over and over. Fortunately for me I struck a sand 
bottom and was not seriously injured. 

After gathering myself together I started back to find 
my companions, who were two or three miles to the rear. 
When we finally got together we struck out through the 
woods on our eventful journey. All were suftering from 
excessive thirst. It was a hot J uly night and the mosquitoes 
added to our torture. No signs of water had appeared, 
when suddenly we found ourselves in the immediate 
vicinity of a Confederate command. We could hear voices 
and see camp fires. Not knowing what to do under the 
circumstances, we sat down to deliberate, and finally con- 
eluded to move a short distance to the rear and wait for 
daylight. We were in a pine forest, filled with quite thick 
underbrush. My companions were soon fast asleep. The 
nervous strain to which I had been subjected, coupled with 
a burning thirst and the annoyance of the pestiferous 
mosquito, drove away all hope or desire for sleep. At 
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dawu I took my bearings as well as I could, and, tin cup in 
haniK started out to prospect for wat^r. My companions 
were tstill sound asleep. As hoped for, water was found, 
and although it was swamp water, about the color of coffee, 
aud warm, no water was ever more satisfactory to me. 

After allaying my thirst, I filled the cup and started 
back to find my companions. For some unaccountable 
reason I could not find them. Getting bewildered on this 
account I lay down to collect my thoughts. My great fear 
was that they would, on missing me start off. 

After a little I concluded to circle around, as I knew 
I was in the immediate vicinity of our camp. It was now 
broad daylight, and it was necessary for me to be exceed- 
ingly cautious so as not to be observed from the Con- 
federate camp. While thus going around I heard a low 
whistle and looking in the direction of the sound, saw just 
the head of one of my companions. I was never in my 
life more glad to see any one. On going to them I found 
they were just about to start oft* when I was observed. 

They thought I had gone out for water and had been 
captured. They took my cup of water without much 
ceremony, and we at once started, keeping the thick un- 
derbrush between us and the rebel camp till we were well 
out of sight. We traveled all that day in the direction of 
St. Helena Sound, through almost impenetrable swamps; 
at night we camped in a forest. 

Our supply of food was getting low, and, at the longest, 
would only last one day more. We had provided ourselves 
before leaving Macon with all the extra food we could' pro- 
cure with our means. The next morning, we were off 
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bright and early and buoyant with the hope that we would 
soon reach the Edisto River, down which we proposed to 
paddle our own stolen canoe to a safe refuge. 

Soon we heard the distinct baying of hounds. In- 
voluntarily we all three stopped and gazed with a look of 
horror into each other's faces. It was like a death-knell. 
I well remember how my blood seemed to run cold, and a 
feeling of utter hopelessness to take possession of me. It 
was one of the most trying moments of my life. We well 
knew what it meant to us if the hounds were on our trail. 
Again came the doleful cry of the pack, a long distance 
from U3, as we knew by the sound. 

At last, recovering from the first shock, we deter- 
mined to move on as fast as possible, in the hope that 
they were not on our trail. As we proceeded, however, 
the baying became more distinct, proving conclusively that 
they were on our trail. We now concluded to separate 
into two parties; Lieutenant Dunning went to the left, and 
Captain Wright and myself to the right. Again the bay- 
ing of the hounds became more and more distinct, but it 
seemed to put renewed strength and nerve into our efforts 
to get out of their reach. Our breath was fast failing and 
we knew that we could not last much longer, when we en- 
tered a corn-field with the pack rapidly gaining on us. On 
reaching the opposite side of the field, we found ourselves 
on the bank of the river, and a planter's house near at 
hand. Without delay, we went toward the house" and en- 
tered the grounds through a gate, which we closed just in 
time to shut out the pack of hounds. The house was sur- 
sounded by a high picket fence. 
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There were several negroes, men and women, in sights 
to one of whom, a man, we put several questions in rapid 
sueoc&sion, but he stood with open mouth, apparently so 
amuKod that he could not answer. We told him to go 
and tell his master that we were Yankee prisoners who 
wanted to surrender to him, and he finally started off. 

Before he returned, the riders came up and advanced 
on 119 with drawn pistols, and we approached them, an- 
nouiunng that we would surrender. The leader, still hold- 
ing his pistol on us and calling us vile names, demanded 
to know where the " nigger " was that had been guid- 
ing us. 

We protested that none had guided us, but he called 

us d rl liars, and said he knew a " nigger's track from 

a d^ il Yankee's." I told him there were three of us, 

but that we had separated when we found the hounds were 
on onr track, and that Captain Wright's tracks might look 
like a negro's, as he had no shoes. His feet were tied up 
in pieces of a blanket. When he looked at the captain's 
feet, he brought down his pistol and said : " Well, if 
we find the other man, we will believe you." We could 
hear hounds baying in the distance. The three riders at 
once started us in the direction of the sound. Not more 
than a mile away we found Lieutenant Dunning up a tree 
with three hounds savagely baying at him. 

Poor Dunning came down when the dogs had been 
called away, and we were marched to General Robertson's 
headquarters, and from there sent to the Charleston jail, 
where wo found our fellow prisoners whom we had de- 
serted a few days before. 
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With the exception of such as had made good their 
escape, or had not yet been recaptured, the six hundred 
prisoners were crowded into the jail and jail yard. We 
were informed that, if we would give our parole not to es- 
cape, we would be given comfortable quarters ; otherwise, 
we would remain in jail. This at first we refused to do^ 
but, finally, after a few weeks' experience, we concluded 
that of the two evils, the parole was the lesser, and we 
were all paroled and sent to the Roper Hospital, the Mills 
House, and one other place, the name of which I do not 
recollect. 

I went to the Roper Hospital. Here we had the most 
comfortable quarters I found anywhere during my experi- 
ence as a prisoner of war. Our rations were better. Our 
government had been informed of our location, and 
promptly sent six hundred rebel prisoners down to be ex- 
posed in a similar manner to the fire of the rebel guns. 
Two detachments of oflicers had been previously placed 
under fire of our guns at Charleston and each in turn had 
been exchanged. We hoped to be likewise exchanged, 
but were not. The first detachment consisted of five 
brigadier-generals, viz., H. H. Wessells, T. Seymour, E. P. 
Scammon, C. A. Heckman, and Alexander Shaler. The 
second detachment was made up of the fifty remaining 
prisoners, and all were soon exchanged under a special 
agreement. We of the six hundred composing the third de- 
tachment did not fare so well. Letters from each of these 
detachments were sent to our government, urging, in the 
strongest terms, a prompt exchange of prisoners — a meaa- 
23 
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Tire called for by every consideration of humanity— but 
without avail, so far ae a general exchange of prisoners 
wae concerned. Thereafter only special exchanges were 
made, until the bottom was about to drop out of the rebel 
government through the capture of its armies early in 
1865. From the Roper Hospital we had a good opportun- 
ity to watch the time-fuse shells from the Swamp Angel as 
they passed over us. Some would explode prematurely, 
and several pieces fell within the limits of the hospital 
grounds. One piece came through the roof and just 
grazed the arm of a prisoner in the second story. 

We remained in Charleston until yellow fever became 
epideniic. One officer, Andy Stall, a lieutenant of the 
Second Cavalry, died of it in the Roper Hospital. I was 
at hiB bedside at the time. The next day the authorities 
removed us to within about three miles of Columbia, South 
Carolina, where we were turned out in a field, like a lot of 
cattle, without shelter of any kind. A dead line was 
staked out and a line of sentries placed around us. This 
prison camp we named Camp Sorghum, and it has since 
been known by that name. The name was iEtppropriate, as 
our ration consisted of sorghum and corn-meal. 

June 6, 1894. 

[Colonel (!*ochran has kindly consented to make the conclusion of 
his prison exptirience the Buhject for another paper to be read before 
the CoxDEnaiidery at a future meeting, and to be published in a suc- 
ceeding volume of these " Sketches."— W. H. Chamberlin, Recorder,'] 
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JOHN POPE, MAJOR-GENERAL U. S. A. 

SOME PERSONAL MEMORANDA. 

BY MANNING F. FORCE, 
Late Brigadier-General, Brevet Major-General United States Volunteers. 

I do not propose to write a narrative, or a discussion, 
but only to make some disconnected notes of General Pope's 
personal relation to the events and transactions with which 
he was connected. 

He was a man of large ability and great acquirements ; 
a man of warm aftections ; an untiring friend ; frank and 
outspoken in his likes and his dislikes. He was a positive 
man, born to command. But while he brooked no insub- 
ordination in others, he yielded implicit subordination to 
lawful authority. He was intensely loyal. He was notable 
for his service to the country both in peace and in war; 
for the amount of harsh and unjust censure to which he 
was subjected, and for the patient silence with which be 
bore it. 

He was lieutenant of engineers with General Taylor 
in the Mexican war. For his service then, the Government 
gave him two brevets and the State of Illinois gave him a 
sword, which Was presented to him by the governor of 
the state in presence of both houses of the legislature. 

In 1849, he explored the trackless wilderness about 
the extreme upper Mississippi and the Red River of the 
Korth, determined that the Red River was a navt^ble 
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Btream, described in glowing terms the beauty of the coun- 
try aud the fertility of the soil, predicted it would be a 
great wheat country, predicted that a state would be 
created there in ten years, and proposed its boundaries and 
gave routes for railroads to cross it. Many were the gibes 
at what was called his visionary flights. But Hon. Sam- 
uel r. Vinton pronounced his report one of the most valu- 
able which the corps of engineers had produced; and in 
ten yeafB the State of Minnesota was established with the 
boundaries which he had proposed ; since then railroads 
have been built on the routes which he suggested and the 
wheat of Minnesota is world renowned. 

From 1853 to 1859, he was surveying a southern route 
for a Pacific railway about the thirty-second parallel of 
latitude. The work was so thoroughly done that when in 
after years a road was built, it was constructed closely upon 
the line as he ran it, except that at one point there was a 
defleutiou from it of three miles. 

During these years he spent much time on the Llano 
Estacudo or Staked Plain ; an arid waste where many ad- 
venturers had perished of thirst in the attempt to cross. 
He was satisfied from the geological features of the country 
that there was water underneath which could be reached 
by boring. Carrying a supply of water with him and run- 
ning many risks, he bored wells but without success. For 
many years?. Pope's wells on the Staked Plain were a stand- 
ing joke in the army. But eventually, other parties, better 
equipped, penetrated to the requisite depth, reached water, 
and the dreaded desert was stripped of its terror. 

HiB first command in the civil war was in the State of 
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Missouri. The state was invaded by troops from the South 
and rent by internecine war. i^eighbor was in arms against 
neighbor. Arson, robbery, bushwhacking, murder and as- 
sassination made a social chaos. He expelled the invaders, 
suppressed the guerillas, and restored peace and order. 

Progress down the Mississippi was barred by the heavy 
batteries on Island No. 10 and the adjacent shores. He 
was sent with a land force to open the way with the co- 
operation of Commodore Foote's fleet. No operation in 
the war was more perfectly planned, more brilliantly exe- 
cuted, or crowned with more complete success. 

He was called back from further operations down the 
river and transferred with his command, called the Army 
of the Mississippi to the Tennessee, and incorporated with 
the force under Halleck advancing on Corinth. Upon the 
evacuation of Corinth, Pope pushed forward in pursuit of 
the retreating enemy and sent back to Halleck reports of 
the successes sent to him by his advance. He telegraphed 
to Halleck : " The roads for miles are full of stragglers 
from the enemy. Not less than ten thousand men are thus 
scattered about who will come in within a day or two." A 
few days later, he reported : " They have lost by deser- 
tion of the Tennessee, Kentucky, and Arkansas regiments 
near twenty thousand men since they left Corinth." Gen- 
eral Buell reported to Halleck : " The loss of the enemy 
in the retreat has been undoubtedly very great from disas- 
ters and sickness, etc. The deserters all estimate it at from 
twenty thousand to thirty thousand." The newspaper cor- 
respondence from Washington published a dispatch from 
Halleck stating that Pope " already reports ten thousand 
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prisoners arid deserters from the enemy and fifteen thou- 
sand stand of arms captured." This sensational dispatch^ 
universally understood to mean that ten thousand men had 
been captured and taken into custody, ran the rounds of 
the newspapers. It soon becoming known that no such 
capture had been made, Pope was branded as a braggart. 
He had made no such report. But his feeling as a soldier 
was, not to entangle the prosecution of the war with a 
personal controversy. He remained silent till the war was 
over and then had a correspondence with Halleck, which 
is printed in Part II, Vol. X, of the Rebellion Record. 

At the end of June, he was summoned to Washington 
to take command of a force to be organized for the pro- 
tection of Washington while McClellan was prosecuting 
his advance to Richmond. General Pope was strongly at- 
tached to the Army of the Mississippi and that army was 
strongly attached to him. He protested against the trans- 
fer, but the order was peremptory. When he was leaving, 
a friend said : **And so you are going to Virginia ? " He 
answered quietly: "Yes, to the grave of military repu- 
tations." 

The eastern troops selected to constitute the command 
of this officer summoned from the West, were the three in- 
dependent, detached corps of McDowell, Banks and Fre- 
mont. All these officers were senior to Pope. Fremont 
declined to serve under him and General Sigel, who took 
his place, reported the corps to be badly disorganized. As 
Lee's army was interposed between Pope and McClellan, 
it was necessary to provide for the possible contingency of 
Lee's breaking loose from McClellan, and overwhelming 
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Pope, exchanging Richmond for Washington. To meet 
Buctf a contingency Pope urged that it would be idle for 
his little force to oppose the enemy in front, as Lee would 
be able to overlap both his flanks, and push him back, or 
overwhelm him and pass on. He proposed in such case to 
take post at the base of the mountains, hang on Lee's 
flank and by incessant attacks on his flank impede his 
march until McCtellan could be brought around. He was 
overruled and required to oppose the enemy in front. 

Sent to a field of operations which he objected to, 
placed over troops who, naturally, were not cordial to him, 
with a force wholly inadequate, required to perform a task 
which seemed hopeless, and compelled to adopt a plan of 
campaign which he did not approve of, he set out stoutly 
to do the best he could to carry out the wishes of the Gov- 
ernment. 

All he could hope to do was to delay the^ advance of Lee 
when it should be made. With a view of inspiriting his own 
little force and impressing the enemy, he published an order, 
in which he said, " I have come to you from the West, where 
we have always seen the backs of our enemies — from an army 
whose business it was to seek the adversary, and to beat 
him when found ; whose policy has been attack and not 
defense." Two of his staff remonstrated against the pub- 
lication of this order, contending that it would only give 
needless offense to his own command and to the Army of 
the Potomac. But absorbed with the single idea of doing 
the utmost that could be done with the means in his hands, 
and unwilling to believe that offense would be taken where 
none was intended, he persisted in publishing the order. 
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The Army of the Potomac, devoted to their commander, 
McClellan, and especially the officers nearest him, who 
were his ardent partisans, already jealous of the officer 
whom they regarded as an interloper from the West, were 
inflamed by this order, and the bitter feeling against Pope 
WEB intense. It was at this time that the ancient joke, 
which in former times had been put upon older officers 
— the joke of " headquarters in the saddle" — was exhumed 
and fastened upon him, and there are people who believe 
to this day that the phrase was used by him. 

Any brilliant success, already almost hopeless, was 
now out of the question. But the task was sturdily at- 
tempted, and every thing that could be accomplished by 
unceasing vigilance, untiring toil, and persistent resolution, 
was done. The line of the Rapidan, by audacious resist- 
ance, was held a week. When this was no longer tenable, 
Pope moved his command back behind the Rappahannock 
so skillfully that the movement was accomplished before 
the enemy knew it was attempted. When Lee massed his 
whole army along the southern bank of the *Rappahan- 
nock, fordable in many places, and Halleck urged Pope to 
hold on in order to give time for re-enforcements already 
at hand to join him. Pope telegraphed : " I must do one 
of two things — either fall back and meet Heintzelraan 
behind Cedar Run or cross the Rappahannock with my 
whole force and assail the enemy's flank and rear. I must 
do one or the other at daylight. Which shall it be? I in- 
cline to the latter, but don't wish to interfere with your 
plans." Halleck answered : " I think the latter of your 
two propositions the best." He accordingly prepared to 
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cross over to Lee's side of the river and give battle there. 
In the night a heavy rain set in. By morning the river 
had risen six feet. The fords were no longer passable and 
the movement was unnecessary. 

In the operations about Groveton and Bull Run, Mc- 
Dowell, through excess of zeal, made a fatal mistake whit-h 
opened the way for Jackson to rejoin Lee ; and Porter, suf- 
fering his partisanship for McClellan and enmity to Pope 
to obscure his sense of duty, lagged behind at a vital mo- 
ment. ITisaster took the place of reasonably hoped for 
victory. Pope moved out to Centerville that night ajid 
rested there the next day, Slst August. The position was 
a strong one and Lee declined to attack. About sunset the 
following day, 1st September, Lee attacked Pope's right at 
Chantilly, was repulsed, withdrew and marched for the uppor 
Potomac. The task assigned to Pope was accomplished; 
Lee had been delayed and Washington was protected. 

In the long and acrid controversy which grew out of 
these last operations. Pope maintained a dignified reserve. 
His published utterance, the article in the "Century" pub- 
lication — ^Battles and Leaders of the Civil War — is a mode! 
of calm presentation of his statement of the case. 

After the war he was assigned to command the De- 
partment of the Missouri, headquarters at Fort Leaven- 
worth. The department embraced Illinois, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Indian Territory, Colorado and New Mexico, and con- 
tained more than one-fourth of the regular army. When 
he took command, theCheyennes and Arrapahoes roamed 
over the plains, the Utes held the mountains of Colorado^ 
and the Apaches infested New Mexico. When he made 
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hiB first visit of inspection, the entire tour from Leaven- 
worth to Santa Fe and return was made with wagoua and 
ambulances. Before he was transferred to San Francisco, 
the hostile tribes had been subdued and swept on to reser- 
vations ; continental railway lines banded the entire region ; 
narrow guage tracks permeated the mountains, and popu- 
lous settlements reached to the extreme borders. 

In the suppression of the Indians, and the advance of 
settlements under military protection, the military com- 
mander was in constant relation with the civil authorities, 
where the utmost discretion as well as firmness was re- 
quired. In his administration of affairs, General Pope won 
the confidence and respect of the national, state and ter- 
ritorial authorities, and of the people. 

Fort Leavenworth was a fort, a depot, and department 
headquarters. When the Military Prison of the United 
States, with its separate guard, and the military school for 
officers of infantry, cavalry and light artillery were added, 
there were a hundred officers stationed there, a large part 
having their families with them. General Pope took a 
personal interest in every member of his command and had 
friendly acquaintance with every officer in it. His annual 
visits to the remoter posts were gala days ; and every officer 
esteemed himself fortunate when opportunity gave him a 
visit to headquarters. Life at Leavenworth was the ideal 
of military life. 

His home was the abode of domestic happiness. Much 
of the light went out of his life when his wife died. His 
children clustered about him till his eyes finally closed, the 
most devoted children I have known. 
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HOW I WON MY FIRST BREVET. 

BY A. V. KAUTZ. 

Mojor-General United States Army, retired. 

The dispensing of rewards for exceptional military 
service is one of the crude features of our crude inilitarj 
system. A few preliminary remarks on the subject will 
aid you in your appreciation of my account of how I hap- 
pened to get my first brevet. 

During my service in the army prior to the Rebellion 
I had the idea impressed upon my mind that brevets were 
provided by law to be given only for exceptional serviiGs 
in time of war on the field of battle. My experience and 
observation during the Rebellion, and since, has convinced 
me that whatever the law contemplated it has not Locn 
carried out in the manner that I had preconceived. I was 
made to realize this in a very positive manner by the tiret 
brevets that were conferred in the regular army for services 
during the Rebellion. They were announced in a general 
order from the War Department, and conferred the brevets 
of brigadier and major-general respectively on half a dozen 
staff officers, not one of whom had seen service in I he 
field. Perhaps Mr. Stanton knew what he was doing, for 
he undoubtedly laid the foundation for the subsequetit 
voluminous issue of brevets, for the board, of which Gen- 
eral Hancock was president, could not fail to reconinierul 
the names of the officers who had actually been in the field 
and had fought the war through, when men who had sat 
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at their desks in Washington throughout the war had been 
thus honored. The vast issue of brevets that followed led 
to their depreciation greater than that of greenbacks. I 
received five of them at one time in a tin case, labeled 
with the highest brevet the case contained attached to my 
name. 

Before the Rebellion we had brevets* for officers and 
certificates of merit for enlisted men, while the Rebellion 
added medals of honor for officers and men. Up to the 
breaking out of the war brevet rank had a very decided 
value, of which it has been shorn entirely. In those days 
an officer could be assigned to duty on his brevet rank, 
could draw the pay of the grade when so assigned, and 
always wore the uniform of his brevet rank. On occasions 
of ceremony and on courts-martial he ranked according to 
his brevet. 

Various causes have tended to deplete brevet rank of 
most of its valuable features. First, the pay was taken away, 
then the uniform was prohibited on all duty that pertained 
to the actual rank of the officer, then the law prohibited the 



♦ The law which authorizes the conferring of brevets states : " The 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, may, in 
time of war, confer commissions by brevet upon commissioned officers 
of the army, for distinguished conduct and public service in the pre- 
sence of the enemy." It would be unfair to assume that Mr. Stanton had 
not followed the law in conferring the brevets to which I have referred, 
but we can not help wondering how the staff officers referred to managed 
to get their desks into the presence of the enemy. It must be that the 
enemy forced himself into the presence of the desks, and in that case, 
if the staff officers did not run any, they certainly deserved to be bre- 
veted. 
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assignment to duty on the brevet rank, and finally it was 
prohibited to address an officer officially by his brevet, so 
that now there is nothing left but the bare parchment upon 
which it is written. It cost the Government little to give 
a brevet, and you did not get much when it was issued to 
you, yet it has been so shorn of its honors that now one is 
almost prohibited from letting the world know you have a 
brevet. 

No law has yet been made prohibiting an officer from 
appending his brevet at the end of his official signature^ 
and some officers who are tenacious of their titles avail 
themselves of this fact, and it remains to be seen how long 
this will be permitted. 

I am reminded of a pertinent comment that old Gen- 
eral French is credited with. Some Shakesperian fiend 
was quoting the passage : " My offense is rank, it smells to 
heaven," when the general said : " It can 't be brevet rank, 
for there is n't a d — d cent in it." 

A number of apparently good reasons have caused 
this cutting down of brevet rank. First of all is the fact 
that brevets were disbursed a little too liberally immedi- 
ately after the close of the war. The great war secretary 
was certainly greatly lacking in both his respect for and 
appreciation of military rank. This is illustrated by a re- 
ply he made to me on one occasion, when he was consult- 
ing me as to a successor to General Wilson in the cavalry 
bureau in the spring of 1864, where I was then serving as 
the principal assistant. He wanted to know if I could 
take charge of the cavalry bureau ; I said that the diffi- 
culty was that there were officers on duty in the bureau that 
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ranked me, as I was only a colonel at the time. He ripped 
out an oath and said he would cut down rank, it should 
not stand in the way of the service. It was my first meet- 
ing with Mr. Stanton and I did not know him well enough 
to venture the suggestion that there was no need of cut- 
ting any body down, that he might set somebody up a 
little. 

His reply was a terrible demoralizer of all my regard 
for rank, imbibed at the military academy. It un- 
doubtedly explains the undue liberality with which brevets 
were issued about the close of the war. He had the 
power and the machinery to issue brevets to an unlimited 
degree, and they were given out to nearly every body that 
asked for them, or that had a friend to ask for him. This 
facility of production no doubt caused that carelessness 
which caused brevets to be issued to officers for affairs and 
battles In which they were not present; but most to be de- 
plored, it caused many brave officers to be neglected and 
overlooked, and many brevets to be issued where they 
should not have been, and the consequent depreciation in 
the value of brevet rank that followed immediately after 
the war. 

The next good reason for the pruning of brevet rank 
was the influence of the officers who had received no 
brevets, or had been overlooked, who could be superseded 
by a junior because of his brevets, and who had the influ- 
ence to get himself assigned to a command over his seniors 
because of his brevet rank. This influence led first to the 
withdrawal of the pay, which was the great temptation to 
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work for such aD assignment, and next to the repeal of 
the law authorizing such assignments. 

The reason for dispensing with the uniform was the 
absurdity of having brigadiers and major-generals in the 
regiment wearing stars and yellow sashes at the command 
of an oflScer who could wear only the insigna of a colonel. 
The same absurdity appertained to the use of the title, 
where a senior in actual rank had to address a junior by 
a title one or two grades above his own, as for example a 
captain addressing an oflScial communication to his first 
or second lieutenant as brevet major or brevet colonel, and 
calling upon him to explain his absence from tattoo or 
reveille roll-call. 

The foregoing reasons were no doubt good for some 
modifications with regard to brevet rank, but if they were 
to have any value, there is no justification for the treat- 
ment the War Department has given it. It is undoubtedly 
possible to devise an insignia that could be worn on the 
uniform without displacing the actual rank that would in- 
dicate the highest brevet of the oflScer. Such a regulation 
was in force for a short time in the latter part of 1872, au- 
thorizing the brevet rank to be indicated by its distinctive 
mark on the collar of the coat. It survived but a very 
short time. General Sherman caused its revocation by 
his sophistical, but terse comment, that it was historically 
oftensive, referring to the fact that rank in the rebel army 
was indicated on the collar. 

The last vestige of distinction pertaining to brevet 
rank in the regular army is the publication of the names of 
those officers still in service, in the "Army Register," in a 
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special list in the back part of the book, stating the rank 
conferred, and in a general waj' the service for which each 
commission was given. The reading of this list is not very 
satisfactory, for the reason that by far the greatest number 
of the honorary titles have been conferred for *' gallant and 
meritorious services during the war." In a large number 
of cases the particular battle, campaign, or siege for which 
the brevet is given is stated. In a small number of cases 
the phraseology is varied .to "faithful and meritorious 
services," " long and meritorious services," and in a few 
caees it is for " meritorious " or " fathful services " simply. 
There are a few exceptional phrases in which other ad- 
jectives are used to characterize the services, some stronger 
and others weaker than those I have given. But no one 
who reads the list will fail to note the great defect therein 
in failing to state the specific conduct for which the brevet 
was given in such a manner as to stamp upon it the value, 
like the figures upon the bank note which show just how 
much it is worth. The statement in the list is very mo- 
notonous, and "gallant and meritorious services" is so 
often repeated that one is led to believe that such con- 
duct was the rule and not the exception, such as the law 
undoubtedly contemplated. It certainly was not the ob- 
ject of the law to give brevets for duty simply well done,^ 
which, by the favoritism of commanders, could so easily 
be made to appear as " gallant and meritorious." There 
was too much " gallant and meritorious " conduct to un- 
dertake to brevet it all, even with the facilities possessed by 
Mr. Stanton. The war could not have ended as it did if 
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there had not heen an abundance of " gallant and meri- 
torious" conduct, and the most of it did not get any 
brevets, and that is where I find fault with the system. 

The objection I make to brevets does not hold good 
against medals of honor and certificates of merit. By turn- 
ing over a leaf or two more of the last "Army Register," 
you will find the list of names of oflicers and men now in 
service to whom medals of honor and certificates of merit 
have been awarded. With a few exceptions, the particular 
acts for which these honors have been granted are stated 
so specifically that no one can fail to see the value who does 
not doubt the truth of the statement for which the medal 
or certificate was given. 

It is the failure of the War Department to provide 
proper regulations governing the awarding of military 
honors that has caused more or less dissatisfaction with 
their distribution. During the war. Congress appropriated 
$30,000 for medals of honor; $10,000 was first appropriated 
to non-commissioned officers and soldiers, and subsequently 
$20,000 was appropriated, including officers as well as en- 
listed men. As the War Department neglected to take 
any action informing the troops how these medals would 
be awarded, little attention was given to the matter, and 
few were issued. So far as I was concerned, I was igno- 
rant of the law during the war, because I was too busy 
with other matters and overlooked it, and it is only within 
the last year that I have been made aware that officers are 
entitled to receive medals of honor. Only two thousand 
medals were authorized by the resolution of 1862, and if 
$10,000 would make that number, the additional $20,000 
24 
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appropriated in 1863 would make four thousand . more 
medals. Now, the fact that a large number of these medals 
are still unissued, would indicate that no proper measures 
were taken during the war to give them to the officers and 
soldiers who, according to the phraseology of the law, did 
" most distinguish themselves in action, and by other sol- 
dierlike qualities." 

The, in many instances, unbecoming struggle that is 
going on to obtain these medals at this time, thirty years after 
the close of the war, has given the subject special interest 
to me. The duty of awarding them up to the present year 
pertained to the office of the commanding general of the 
army. He told me last spring, when I had occasion to go 
to him on the subject, that the duty had become so onerous 
that he did not feel equal to it, and had asked to be relieved 
from it. I think he told me that he recommended a board 
to be organized to do the work, but instead it was given 
to the Assistant Secretary of War, a young man who must 
have been in pinafores when the heroic actions upon which 
the claims for medals are based were going on. It would 
be very remarkable indeed if he should prove to be qualified 
to perform this duty, from which the commanding general 
has shrunk, and we must admire the nerve which will al- 
low him to accept the arduous and difficult task. 

He evidently does not intend to allow his discrimina- 
ting powers to be warped by the recommendations of the 
commanders who send them in, if I may judge from an 
experience related to me by General Slocum last spring. 
The general and I were classmates at West Point, and fast 
friends in those days, and our mutual regard had survived 
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the pursuit of widely divergent lines after our separation 
on graduation. The general, a month or so before his 
death, took an extended tour to the West as far as the 
Pacific Coast, and took Washington in his way, and, during 
the day and a half he was there, we were together a great 
deal. I found he had come to Washington mainly to in- 
terest some member of Congress in the matter of securing 
legislation that would cause the distribution of the medals 
of honor still remaining on hand in a manner that would 
be an improvement on the methods that had been pursued 
up to that time. In explanation of his desire to bring 
about a change, he told me of his experience in an effort 
he had made to get a medal for one of his staff' officers, 
for conduct at Chancellorsville that he considered entitled 
him to it. He related that early in that remarkable battle 
he sent the officer to find out the cause of a very heavy 
cloud of dust, some distance in his front. The officer found 
that it was Stonewell Jackson moving to the right. In 
returning, he was intercepted by the enemy's flankers, and 
his surrender demanded. He considered the. information 
he had obtained so important that he took the chance of 
getting away, and succeeded in getting back to his com- 
mander with the loss of his horse and a broken arm. The 
recommendation was accompanied with all the circum- 
stances attending the conduct of the officer on the occa- 
sion, but it failed to impress the assistant secretary as a 
proper case for a medal, and some correspondence followed. 
The secretary took the ground that the officer had done no 
more than his duty in obeying the order of his commander, 
and that when he declined to surrender he assumed the re- 
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eponsibility of bo doing, and took the chance of escaping- 
ID preference U^ going to a rebel prison, and wanted to 
know why the t>fBcer did not surrender when asked to do 
80. I wai3 not surprised that the general thought that a 
change in the method of awarding medals of honor wa& 
desirable. 

It might be interesting to compare this refusal with 
others that have been granted, if we could get at all the 
fiietts ill the eiiseg. I heard of one case of a Maine regiment 
that reinaiaod a day or two after it was entitled to be mus- 
tered out, hi the trenches of Washington, when the Cap- 
itol was threatened by one of the enemy's raids. Each 
man received a medal of honor for his patriotic sacrifice. 

I have said thus much about the awarding of these 
xnilitary honors, in order to interest you in the subject, and 
to givt^ you *^ome idea of their character, how they have 
been awarded or obtained, as the case may be. It seeraa 
to me the subject has not received that attention which it 
Bhould from the military authorities, and I am quite sure 
the general public is not particularly well posted in regard 
to it- 
Each brevet that has been conferred undoubtedly has 
A histnryj and it is the history of his brevet that must give 
value to it in the eyes of its possessor and his friends^ 
however it may have been obtained. 

I will now [proceed to give the history of my first bre- 
yet. I call it my first brevet because it was the first one I 
received under the law which I have quoted. When I 
graduated from the military academy, in 1852, I was com- 
mi&sii)ned a brevet second lieutenant of the Fourth United 
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States Infantry, under another law, which authorized the 
President to commission all the graduates of the academy 
in excess of the numb'er required to fill existing vacancies, 
as brevet second lieutenants. That brevet was worth some- 
thing, for I received the same pay as a full second, and on 
account of the pay feature it contrasted unfavorably to all 
other brevets in existence, and I presume for that reason 
brevet second lieutenants have been stricken oft* the list, 
and superseded by the title of additional second lieutenant, 
as long as they hold the supernumerary rank. 

All of you here to-night, whether you served in the 
Eastern or Western armies during the war, will remember 
the long and what at times seemed a hopeless struggle oh 
the part of the Armies of the Potomac and James to get 
into Richmond, from the middle of June, 1864, to the 3d 
of April, 1865. The innumerable assaults we made, nearly 
always ended in bloody repulses. While the cavalry 
division which I commanded was known as the Cavalry 
Division of the Army of the James, during the summer of 
1864 I was serving first with one army and then with the 
the other. Finally I was recalled from picketing the rear 
of the Army of the Potomac, to participate in a movement 
inaugurated and conducted by General Butler, to turn the 
enemy's right on the north bank of the James. This move- 
ment had been undertaken twice during the summer by 
the Second Corps under Hancock, and both times aban- 
doned, after what seemed to me at the time questionable 
efforts, because, it was claimed each time, that the enemy 
had discovered the movement and had re-enforced. The 
third time it was given to General Butler, whose army 
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was on the right, and therefore nearer the field of opera- 
tion , and I can say that I know of no operation of the war 
BO carefully planned and outlined in the order directing 
the movement, that was so nearly carried ont to the letter as 
this, which resulted in the capture of Fort Harrison, on the 
29th of September, 1864. The only foothold we had on 
the north bank of the James was a bridgehead at the mouth 
of Bailey**? Run, known also as Deep Bottom. The move- 
, niont begim on the evening of the 28th, and by 9 o'clock 
the next nii*rning the entire rebel line, consisting of five or 
six miles of intrenchments, and a commanding redoubt of 
an interior line known as Fort Harrison, was carried, and 
to the day of his death General Butler maintained that he 
would have gone into Richmond if Grant had not stopped 
him. He always explained that Grant had not expected 
sueli H auceeBS, and was not prepared to support him. It 
gave ua a new line on the north bank of the James, about 
four miles nearer Richmond, which we immediately took 
up and fiirtitied. It gave us also quite a stretch of James 
River, whieh included Dutch Gap, which was at once 
made fiktuoiia by General Butler, and w^hich I have always 
regarded ag that " last ditch " we heard so much about at the 
cammeneement of the war. This success furnished me with 
my winter's! work, and I had all I could attend to for the 
rest of 1H64 and the first months of 1865 picketing the 
right flank of the Army of the James. 

I waa required to take up my position at Dr. John- 
son's house, on the Darbytown Road. South of me nearly 
two miles was the Kewmarket Road, nearly parallel to the 
Darbytown Road, just north of which the new line for the 
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infantry was taken, and given to the Tenth Corps, at that 
time commanded by General David B. Birney, to intrench. 
North of the Darbytown Road was another parallel road, 
known as the Charies City Road, about two miles distant. 
The picket line was about fifteen miles long, and extended 
north to White's Tavern, on the Charles City Road, and 
along the Darbytown Road south-east to Deep Bottom. 
My command at that time was about seventeen hundred 
strong, and we had all we could attend to, for we had 
Hampton's Legion, a rebel cavalry force, opposed to us, 
that was doing the picketing for the enemy's left, in our 
front. The enemy's cavalry was commanded by General 
Gary. 

I very soon realized that I was in a very dangerous 
position. The Johnson House was located in the forks of 
Four Mile Creek, both branches of which were swamps on 
my right and left, and there was but one narrow country 
road that crossed the north branch and the main stream 
near their junction. This road was our only route to the 
main force, for whose safety we were on guard, and, being 
badly cut up and leading through woods, was difficult to 
get over in a hurry with artillery. We had two batteries, 
one of six and one of four guns, attached to the cavalry 
division temporarily, that would be unable to get through 
that road unless they had plenty of time to do it. I re- 
ported these facts to General Butler, and told him that, if 
attacked in force, it would not be possible to get the artil- 
lery out. He did not question my representations, but 
said it was necessary for me to remain there. I then said 
I would like to have some intrenching tools, and I would 
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strengthen my position as much as possible. He said the 
infaatry had all the intrenching tools, and he had none to 
give me. I then asked him what he expected his cavalry 
to do, when he found it necessary to protect his infantry 
with intrenchments in our rear. He replied that cavalry 
had legs and coujd run away. I proceeded to do the best 
we codld with what tools could be found in the command. 
With the long line we had to picket, and the few tools that 
could be found, and the short time we had before the 
enemy came down on us, not much could be done for our 
protection. 

On the night of the 6th of October, about 10 o'clock, 
two refugees from Richmond came through the rebels' 
line, which they were fortifying in our front, and reported 
certain forces moving to the enemy's left, about a mile in 
rear of the position that he had taken up after the 29th of 
September. This movement of troops in that direction at 
night was sufficient to warn us of an attack the next morn- 
ing. I sent the two refugees to General Birney's head- 
quarters, with a note requesting them to be sent at once to 
General Butler, and calling attention to the fact that the 
information they brought indicated an attack of some sort 
in the morning, and gave orders for the entire command 
to be prepared for action at 4 o'clock in the morning. 

Some time before daylight the command was on the 
alert on the morning of the 7th, and the firing of the pick- 
eta on the Charles City Road told us that our expectations 
were about to be realized. Some time after 7 o'clock, our 
pickets having all been driven in in our immediate front by 
Gary's cavalry, a heavy infantry force began to develop. 
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consisting of Field's and Bratton's divisions, as we learned 
afterward from the rebel papers. By the time we realized 
that we were to be attacked in force, it was too late to get 
out of the pocket in which we had been placed by the 
commander of the Array of the James. I gave no orders 
to retire, but trusted that the Tenth Corps might come to 
our relief or assistance. 

"We were surrounded by woods, except, to the west- 
ward and north-westward, from which points the enemy 
came. The Johnson House was visible, about a mile dis- 
tant, from a portion of General Birney's line, and he sat 
there on his horse and watched the development of the 
enemy's forces. I had kept my superiors informed of the 
situation, but I received no orders to withdraw and no as- 
surance of support. By 8 o'clock, the overwhelming force 
was down upon us, and those who did not want to be cap- 
tured had to go. There was no regular line of intrench- 
ment, but only such detached shelter as we were able to 
make with the means at our disposal. The cavalry had 
sent their horses to the rear and were acting on foot. 
Owing to the extent of the picket line, the number of men 
actually opposed to the enemy at his point of attack was 
not more than six hundred. Our men fell back firing in 
very good order, until they arrived at the timber, where 
they found the road blocked by the artillery, the second 
piece having mired and stopped every thing behind it. 
We also here made the discovery that the enemy's cavalry, 
under cover of the timber to the east of us, had taken po- 
sition in our rear, unknown to us, and between us and the 
Tenth Corps, and we had to get through this force before 
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reat'liing our line held by the infantry. Of course, those 
who got in did not arrive in good order, from an infantry- 
man's fttand-point. A division of the Tenth Corps was 
just pushing over the intrenchmcnts in line of battle as I 
arrived with the principal portion of the stragglers. 

Terry's division was newly armed with the Spencer re- 
petithig rifle, and when they came up with the enemy, the 
rapidity of fire was such that the rebels promptly with- 
drew, find concluded to postpone whatever investigations 
they contemplated in that direction for a more favorable 
opportunity, and by 10 o'clock all was peace and quiet 
again in front of the Army of the James. 

I doubt, however, if the enemy felt any more unhappy 
over their repulse than I did over ours. I had lost nearly 
one-half of the men of my command who were imme- 
diately engaged at the point of attack. I had lost nine 
pieces of artillery and all the caissons for the two batteries, 
and I could see no good reason why it should have oc- 
curred- General Butler's injunction that I must stay there 
justified me in holding on to the last, and to expect that I 
would be re-enforced. I could have retired safely in time, 
if I could have felt that I had any discretion in the matter. 
Added to the rout we had sustained, the newspapers made 
it appear that we had been surprised, and had run away in 
a shameful manner. We received no credit for hanging on 
until the last moment. For about a week, we had to stand 
a great deal of humiliation. There was a correspondent 
with the Tenth Corps headquarters, who gave glory by the 
column to the Tenth Corps, and had much to say how the 
cavalry division had behaved and the disorganized condi- 
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tion in which it had sought refuge under the wing of the 
Tenth. At the end of a week, some of the papers began 
to reflect that, if it was such a great thing for the Tenth to 
repulse tlie rebel attack, what could be expected of the 
little cavalry division, thrust out two miles in advaiK-e in a 
defenseless position. The next day, 1 was allowed to make 
ray own dispositions of the division, in resuming the picket 
line from which we had been driven, and we held it mi til 
the following spring; and although the enemy reconu<jitered 
in force repeatedly during the winter, and drove ns l»ack 
into the main line, we were not caught in any trap euch as 
we were in on the 7th of October. 

I never learned just what part General Butler took in 
the events of that day. He claimed that the two refugees 
that I sent him did not reach him until the next day attcr the 
battle was on. The " Rebellion Records" show that we, 
General Birney and I, reported the facts in regard to the 
refugees, and the information they brought, and that we 
gave the necessary orders to our commands to be in madi* 
nessforthe expected attack. I learned later in the day 
that General Birney was so sick that he could sit on h\^ 
horse only with great difiiculty. He went oft' to Pliiladcl- 
phia on sick leave the next day, and died in about a week 
after. I have always considered General Birney*^ illness 
on that occasion as the principal reason forour misfortniieB 
on that day. 

In talking the matter over with General Butler, I 
called his attention to my prediction that if attaekorl in 
force it would not be possible to get the artillery out oti 
account of the difliculties of the line of retreat. In de- 
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plori ng the loss of the guns, the general retorted : " What's 
a gun ? You gentlemen of the regular service attach alto- 
gether too much importance to the loss of a gun. The 
money value of a gun is about $3,000. The value of a 
soldier, with all the Government and local bounties, is 
about $1,500, and a gun is therefore only equal to two 
soldiers^ Now if you lose two soldiers killed, you may or 
may not mention it, but if you lose a gun you are broken- 
hearted." I must admit that the general's view impressed 
me favorably, because it was quite consoling to me at that 
time, and it called my attention to the disposition in, the 
accounts of battles of modern times to measure victory by 
the number of guns captured, and defeat by the number ot 
guns lost. 

I was made to realize this anew, the other day, when 
looking over the "Rebellion Records," to find what the 
Confederates had to say about the battle of Darbytown or 
Johnson's Farm. There are only two dispatches from 
General Lee to the Confederate Secretary of War in rela- 
tion to it. They are short and illustrate General Butler's 
view about guns, and have some other features of interest 
to justify my quoting them to you. General Lee seems to 
liave been brought to Chaflin's Bluff by the success of Gen- 
eral Butler on the 29th of September, and to have remained 
in the strong intrenchment at that point confronting Fort 
Harrison for the whole month of October, 1864, trying to 
get back the ground captured by the Army of the James : 

Headquartbbs Army op Northern Virginia, 
Chaffin's Bluff, October 7, 1864. 
General Anderson to-day drove the enemy from his position near 
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exterior line of defenses at Charles City Road to vicinity of New Market 
Road, where he was found strongly intrenched, and was not dis1odg(^<1. 
Ten pieces of artillery, with caissons, some horses, and prisoners were 
captured. Our loss said to be small ; enemy^s not known. The bnive 
General Gregg, of the Texas brigade, fell dead at the head of his men, 
Hon. Jambs A. Seddon, R. E. LEE. 

Secretary of War, 

It will be noted that they know all about the ar- 
tillery captured, and it has undoubtedly been put for- 
. ward to create a favorable impression as to what had been 
accomplished by General Anderson, while the dead on 
both sides receives little attention. For the number of men 
actually engaged, the loss of the cavalry on our side waB 
very large. Most of our loss was among the missing and 
were no doubt captured. The loss of the enemy in the 
sum tot^l must have been much greater than on our side, 
but the men lost and the prisoners captured seem to be un- 
important compared to the number of guns captured. 

On the following day, General Lee reports again as 

follows : 

Headquarters, October 8, 18(>4. 
Sir— In my report of yesterday, I was mistaken as to the number 
of guns captured. A later report states there were nine guns, ten caia* 
sons, two stands of colore, about one hundred horses, over one hundred 
prisoners, a large number of intrenching tools, and a quantity of forage. 
Please correct the error as to the number of guns. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Hon. Jambs A. Seddon, 

Secretary of War^ Richmondf Va, 

Here again the guns come first and most important, 
and with a conscientiousness about the number that is ex* 
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ceedingly interesting, when taken in connection with the 
inaccuracy of the other items claimed. A great many 
more than one hundred prisoners were captured, or our 
side must have been mistaken as to what we had before 
the battle and what became of them. The integrity with 
regard to that one gun I am unable to reconcile with the 
large number of intrenching tools claimed to have been 
captured. If we had had a large number of intrenching 
tools, it would have cost them much more to take them 
away from us than it did. If there was any thing there 
was a dearth of about that time in the cavalry, it was in- 
trenching tools. His loss of officers and men does not 
seem to have been worth mentioning, except as regards 
General Gregg. Yet the enemy was much more exposed 
than our men were, and must have suffered much,more in 
killed and wounded than we did. One Confederate colonel, 
who at that time was supposed to have been killed, I have 
some personal knowledge of, was not mentioned, and I 
have no doubt there were others. 

The first knowledge I had that the enemy's cavalry 
had gotten between us and the Tenth Corps was when I 
came into the road again, after floundering through the 
swamp on my wounded horse. I came suddenly upon one 
of our wagons, that half a dozen gray-coats were trying to 
conduct in the wrong direction, as we thought. I was es- 
corted by about ten or a dozen other stragglers like myself, 
whom I at once called upon to capture the gray-coats. 
The latter, however, anticipated any thing of that kind by 
opening fire upon us, and we had a little private battle of 
our own at about ten or twenty paces. When the smoke 
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cleared away two or three seconds after, two rebels were 
lying in the road, and about the same number of our men. 
I did not loiter to investigate, for a moment later I met 
one of our men on foot, also going in the wrong direction, 
who said he had been captured and sent to the rear, and 
expressed his astonishment at my being there, and pointing 
to an open field a few yards farther on, said that there was 
a large force of rebel cavalry there in line of battle. I 
was not looking for rebel cavalry just then ; I was hunting 
for friends that I expected to find thereabouts ; but I took 
in the situation promptly, and turning sharply to the left 
into the woods, five minutes later I passed through the in- 
fantry intrenched line, where I found I had been preceded 
by a large number of my command. 

Just as I got in, I was overtaken by one of our men, 
mounted, who said to me : " General, what does three stars 
on a rebel's collar indicate ?" I asked : " With or without 
a wreath ?" He said : " Without a wreath." I answered : 
"It indicates a colonel." "Well, then, I have killed a 
rebel colonel, and here are some things I found on him." 
The things proved to be a gold watch and a bundle of pa- 
pers, some of which were official and some private. From 
them I found they belonged to Colonel Haskell, Seventh 
South Carolina Cavalry. In the Richmond papers that we 
received a day or two after, we learned that Colonel Has- 
kell had not been killed, but had been very seriously 
wounded in the face. I turned Colonel Haskell's watch 
and his private letters over to General Butler, who was 
the commissioner for the exchange of prisoners. 

In the summer of 1866, 1 was serving as acting judge 
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advocate of the Military Division of the Gulf, under Gen- 
eral Sheridan, at New Orleans. General Sheridan went 
over to Texas in July, -and during his absence Mayor 
Munroe and the New Orleans police perpetrated the 
massacre at the Mechanic's Institute, resulting in the 
establishment of martial law by General Baird, who as- 
sumed command in the absence of General Sheridan, and 
I was made military governor of the city, and my name 
wtia telegraphed all over the country, causing me to receive 
a large number of letters from people who had lost track 
of me. One of these letters was from Colonel Haskell, 
who had returned to his state again, and settled down to 
private life. His letter was long, and referred to the 
events of the 7th of October, 1864. He stated the last 
thing he remembered on that day was taking aim with his 
pistol at a Union officer he supposed to be me. He stated 
that he had received the watch and the letters I had sent 
him, and expressed his gratitude. But he added that he 
had a ring on his finger when he suddenly became obliv- 
ious that was gone when he came to himself again, and 
wanted to know if I knew any thing about it. I wrote 
him how I became possessed of the articles which I had 
sent him, and that I considered that he was very fortunate 
in getting them, as it was the only instance of such resti- 
tution that I had met with during the war, and I had sent 
him all that came into my possession, except the official 
papers, which I still possessed. Many more incidents con- 
nected with that day I could relate, but this paper must 
have an end, and I can 't close it without some reference to 
the brevet referred to in the title. 
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The misrepresentations of the press, and the erroneous 
and unjust reflections on the conduct of Kautz's -cavalry, 
set forth in the papers for about a week, until other events 
crowded it out, was hard to bear without vindication. But 
any explanation on my part must have brought out the 
facts, and placed the responsibility where it belonged. One 
of the fundamental principles of the regular army officer 
is loyalty to his immediate superior. The only vindication 
I made was made personally to General Butler, and I think 
I made it very clear to- him where the responsibility be- 
longed. Particularly, on a certain occasion, when the gen- 
eral was trying to maintain that colored soldiers were bet- 
ter than white soldiers. Earlier in the summer, when horses 
were badly needed, I found the general was equipping 
two regiments of colored cavalry. I went to him and re- 
monstrated with him about it — that he should be giving 
horses to colored men, when he had whole regiments of 
white cavalry dismounted. I succeeded in getting him to 
dismount one of the two regiments, and give the horses to 
the First Maryland Cavalry, that did not have a horse. On 
the occasion referred to, the general so far forgot himself, 
in his zeal for the contraband, as to express the regret that 
he had allowed rae to have those horses, and, referring to 
the 7th of October, said he did not think his negroes could 
beat my men running. This was a very unkindly cut, and 
I made the general feel that I so regarded it. I showed 
him how he had put his cavalry in an exposed and false 
position, where they could do nothing in such an attack, 
except to fight as infantry, and that we did not run away, 
25 
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but were driven hy an overwhelming force, and only then, 
because we had no fancy for a rebel prison. I called his 
attention to the fact that he, of all men, should refrain 
from such a reflection on his cavalry on that particular oc- 
casion, which had occurred so recently that the cavalry 
was still very sore about it. The general saw that he had 
been indiscreet as well as unjust, and invited me to dinner, 
and devoted several hours to smoothing the fur he had 
rubbed in the wrong way. Among other things he told 
me, he said he had recommended me for a brevet. I have 
always had a suspicion that the idea of that brevet orig- 
inated then and there, for it was several weeks before I got 
the parchment. Being, so far as then known, the only 
brevet conferred on a general officer in the Army of the 
James, and coming so soon after what had been charac- 
terized as a very discreditable aftair, so much so that the 
Richmond papers, that did not know how badly we had 
behaved until they got the Northern papers, and not being 
able to boast of any thing else that General Anderson had 
accomplished on that day, nursed the chastisement which 
he had given Butler's cavalry, and made that brevet more 
remarkable than it otherwise would have been to the rebels 
as well as to the Union soldiers. 

When the parchment came, it read, that the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, has seen fit 
to commission me a major-general of volunteers, by brevet, 
for gallant and meritorious services during the campaign 
against Richmond, Virginia. Now, you will all be able to 
understand, from what I have related, that I have not 
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much faith in the gallant and meritorious service business, 
and that it is a mere pretext, and my conviction is that 
I got that brevet, not for the valor with which I shot 
the rebels, but for the discretion with which I shot my 
mouth. 

November 7, 1894. 
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A YEAR WITH THE REBELS. 

BY G. W. SHURTLEFF, 
Late Brevet Brigadier-General United States Volunteers. 

This narrative is prepared wholly from memory, and 
is confined to my own experiences and observations. 

At the outbreak of the Rebellion, I was a tutor in 
Oberlin College and a student in its Theological Seminary. 
Oberlin, both college and, community, had always been 
united in a strong anti-slavery sentiment. There were 
many fugitive slaves there, and, though frequent attempts 
were made, no fugitive was ever taken from the town to 
slavery. In the famous Wellington rescue case, a professor 
and several business men lay in Cleveland jail many weeks 
charged with the crime of rescuing a slave boy. While 
that boy was concealed in President Fairchild's house, his 
children went to school cautioned by their mother to 
breathe no word of the strange guest hid away in the 
attic. Those children have to this day a vivid remem- 
brance of the terror that possessed their hearts lest by 
some word or look they might betray their secret and their 
father be cast into prison. 

But this anti-slavery sentiment, strong as it was, was 
loyal to the government and the flag. Those who de- 
nounced the constitution as ** a league with death and a cov- 
enant with hell " found no sympathy here. When Sumter 
was fired on and troops were called for, the young men. 
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were ready for the fight. Professor Munroe, who was in 
the state senate, came to Oberlin and addressed a mass 
meeting and called for volunteers. A company was at 
once filled, and many oflTered themselves who could not be 
received. Young men whose aim in life had been prompted 
by ambition said : " It is the call of duty and we must heed 
it, but we must go as the servants of God;" and in the 
same act they consecrated their hearts to God and gave 
their lives to their country. And thus one hundred of our 
brightest young men, to whom the outlook upon the future 
was enticing and full of hope, gathered up ambitions and 
^flections and "flung all with life itself into the scale of 
battle." As they pursued their weary march or rushed to 
deadly conflict, these young men could sing in all sin- 
•cerity : 

"In the beauty of the lilies Christ was bom across the sea, 
With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you and me; 
As he died to make men holy, let us die to make men free.'' 

At the beginning of the war, one of the most trying 
■experiences to which intelligent volunteers were sometimes 
subjected was in being commanded by unworthy and in- 
competent officers. Companies and regiments, in these 
€arly days of the war, elected their own officers. The 
Seventh Ohio Regiment, to which our company was as- 
signed, had two candidates for the colonelcy, E. B. Tyler 
and James A. Garfield. Garfield was a prominent mem- 
ber of the state legislature, and already gave promise of 
the greatness which he afterward achieved. Tyler was a 
man of little prominence, but an active politician. He 
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was a brigadier-general of Ohio state militia, and appeared 
in camp in military uniform, and this won him the election. 
To the honor of the Oberlin company,! am glad to say, we 
cast our vote for Garfield. Every other company gave a 
majority for Tyler. This election is a striking illustration 
of the tendency to allow supposed training in a special line 
to outweigh character and a broad general education, a 
tendency which we fear the schools are fostering rather 
than withstanding. 

Three months after the organization of the regiment, 
through the incompetency and cowardice of its command- 
ing oflicer, it was surrounded in the mountains of West 
Virginia and a large portion of it captured. The Oberlin 
company held an outpost against two rebel regiments long 
enough to allow the main body of the regiment to retreat, 
but too long for its own safety. Thirty-five of the com- 
pany were captured and six wounded, two of them mor- 
tally. One, a talented member of the freshman class, died 
the next day in the hands of the enemy. It was my priv- 
ilege to be at his side during his last hours and receive his 
dying message. Racked with pain, and speaking with 
the greatest diflSculty, he said: "Tell my mother I die 
trusting my Savior, and am glad to give my life to my 
country." 

After two days, we started over the mountains for 
Richmond. The enlisted men were tied together with a 
rope like a gang of slaves. After marching from daylight 
until dark, dry flour was issued and two skillets in which 
to cook supper for more than a hundred men. A few of 
them built a fire, wet up the flour with water and without 
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salt and cooked it. The process was slow and the result 
so unsatisfactory that most of the men went to sleep sup- 
perless. . Lieutenant Wilcox and myself, the only commis- 
sioned officers among the prisoners^ having given our pa- 
role of honor not to escape, were permitted to go ahead of 
the marching column. On the second day, we learned 
where the night was to be passed and hastened on, hoping 
to make some provision to prevent starvation. AH we 
could do was to heat water in a large kettle ready to boil 
the flour when it came. After four days, we reached 
Jackson River, where we took the cars for Richmond. 
We had marched more than one hundred miles, and were 
so weary and starved that many were scarcely able to 
stand. 

Upon arriving at the depot in Richmond, Lieutenant 
Wilcox and I started to walk into the city, and were ar- 
rested by a rebel sergeant and taken to the tobacco ware- 
house which was used as a military prison at that time. 
This sergeant proved to be Wirtz, afterward so infamous 
for the cruelty he practiced upon prisoners at Anderson- 
ville. The commissioned officers were placed on the first 
floor and the enlisted men on the second and third. 

Our room was about forty by sixty feet, and one-half 
of this space was occupied by the machinery connected 
with the factory. There were more than eighty officers. 
Our food was wheat bread and boiled fresh beef for break- 
fast and dinner, and bread alone for supper. Those who 
had money bought other articles — tea at $4.00 a pound, 
coffee at $1.00, butter at 60 cents. Confederate money and 
greenbacks were at this time on a par in the South. No 
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beds or bedding of any sort were furnished. A few officers 
had purchased blankets and mattresses, but most of us 
slept on the bare floor with a block of wood for a pillow. 
I sold my watch to a rebel officer and used the proceeds to 
purchase Thiers' " Consulate and Empire," two of Thack- 
eray's novels, and copies of Livy and Virgil. 

Orders prohibiting a near approach to the windows 
were rigidly enforced. On the floor above us a New York 
sergeant thoughtlessly stood nearer the window than was 
pleasing to the guard below and was shot through the head 
without warning. Roll was called at 9 in the morning by 
a young rebel, Lieutenant Withers. He was very small, 
wore a long sword that dragged on the floor, and was a 
dude generally. He came in one morning and gave the 
usual order to " fall in for roll-call." We arranged our- 
selves, according to custom, by standing with our backs to 
the wall in an irregular line reaching the whole length of 
the room. I happened to be sitting on the block which I 
used for a pillow, reading "Pendennis," and when the or- 
der to fall in came, I stood up, leaned my back against the 
wall and kept on reading. The lieutenant was directly in 
front of me, and when I responded to my name without 
lifting my eyes from my book, he asked with an oath of 
execration why I did not get into line. The question 
seemed ludicrous, and I glanced up and down the room and 
asked what line he referred to. My fellow prisoners 
laughed and the lieutenant was enraged and left the room 
in great haste and returned with a corporal and two private 
soldiers with fixed bayonets, halted them before me, and 
with his own hands put handcuffs upon my wrists. His- 
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triumph, however, was of short duration. The officers ot 
the prison association wrote a note to the commanding 
officer asking him to come in and investigate. He did so, 
apologized to me, and required Withers to remove the 
irons. All the officers were searched immediately after 
this, and we learned that Withers believed that there was 
a conspiracy among the prisoners to mutiny, kill the 
guards, and get away, and that we had in some way ob- 
tained pistols. 

Early in September, an order came to trt^nsfer thirty 
officers to Charleston, South Carolina, to be placed in 
Castle Pinckney, a dismantled fort in the harbor. Major 
Potter, one of our number, was well acquainted in Charles- 
ton and represented the fort as a delightful place. We 
started on the journey with hopes of better quarters. 
Reaching Petersburg, we had to march through the city 
from one depot to another. A crowd of citizens followed 
us, using abusive epithets and appealing to the guards to 
shoot us. Women shook their fists at us from windows. 
The trip lasted twenty-four hours and no food was fur- 
nished us. Reaching Charleston early in the morning, we 
were kept waiting for hours that our march through the city 
might be witnessed by the people. When we finally moved 
we were escorted by a brass band, a troop of cavalry in gala 
attire, and thousands of citizens, men, women, and children. 
We were paraded through the streets of the city, and when 
we finally came to a halt, it was not at Castle Pinckney, 
but in front of the city jail. 

Major Potter, who had marched by my side, was very 
portly and not accustomed to long marches and was withal 
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given to moods of exaltation and depression ; and when 
we commenced the march in the rain and mud he began to 
swear, and kept it up with the greatest volubility until we 
reached the jail; and then the circumstances were such 
that even swearing was not adequate to the expression of 
his disgust. We filed into the jail, clinibed the dark and 
dirty stairs and passed along a dingy hall with grated cells 
on either side. Five of us were thrust into one of these 
cells. The first sight that caught our eye through the only 
window was a huge gallows, and I said to Major Potter, 
" There 's our castle, and it is a veritable * castle in the 
air.' " 

The rebel officers in charge of us knew^ that we had 
been twenty-four hours without food and yet several hours 
more passed before any thing was brought us, and when it 
came it consisted of raw coflTee in the kernel, sea biscuit 
and salt pork full of maggots. Our cell had a small open 
grate and our cooking utensils consisted of a single skillet. 
We succeeded in borrowing from the guard a kettle to 
cook our raw coflTee in, and boiled it unground and un- 
burned, fried our bacon over the coals and had our dinner 
at 2 o'clock. And so we settled down to life in cells for 
four months. Some features of our life here are too shock- 
ing to relate. 

The ration issued to us was this same maggoty pork 
and sea biscuit. No coffee, ground or unground, after the 
first day. We resorted to various methods of serving up 
the sea biscuit. One day we boiled it until soft and served 
it with fat as a dressing. This we called lobskouse. The 
next day we softened it in hot water and fried it in fat. 
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This was dunderfunk. Occasionally we took up a collec- 
tion and sent out for sweet potatoes and white bread. 

The rebel officers told us we were only temporarily in 
the jail, until Castle Pinckney could be put in order. 
After about a month we were sent to Castle Pinckney. At 
first this seemed a great improvement. We had a large 
court-yard for outdoor exercise. We soon found, how- 
ever,- that our rooms were so damp as to make them ex- 
ceedingly unwholesome. The fort was built on the shore 
of an island in the midst of the bay which constitutes 
Charleston Harbor. When the tide was out the island was 
bare, but when the tide was in it was covered with five or 
.six feet of water. The outside walls of the fort were of 
solid masonry and we occupied the case-mates, which are 
nothing more than great recesses in the walls arched at the 
top and opening into the central court. Bunks had been 
built up on the walls and blankets were furnished us. But 
this solid masonry was full of water that had been gather- 
ing for generations, and we soon began to have coughs and 
rheumatism and fevers — and after a few days were glad 
to be moved back to the stifling cells of the jail. 

In the early part of the winter there came an exciting 
episode to break the monotony of our prison life. This was 
the great Charleston fire, which swept away one-half of the 
entire city. It commenced in the night at a point quite 
distant from us, burned all the next day, and kept coming 
steadily toward us. It seemed as if the whole city was 
doomed. We learned from one of the guards who was 
friendly to us that it was the purpose of the officers in 
charge to leave us locked in our cells if the jail burned. 
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W^e managed to smuggle an ax into our cell, through the 
aid of a guard, determined to make at least a vigorous ef- 
fort before surrendering ourselves to the flames. During 
that terrible night all the buildings in the neighborhood of 
the jail burned. Our cell was brilliantly lighted, so that 
one could read without difficulty, and for some hours the 
gratings of the windows were so hot as to burn the hands 
that touched them. Great fire-brands were driven against 
the windows, but the jail escaped. 

Soon after this fire, we were removed from Charleston 
to Columbia, and placed in the city jail, the officers in a 
large room and the enlisted men in barracks adjacent. 
Our quarters were better than we had had before. Each 
officer had a bed, consisting of a plain pine bedstead with 
straw mattress, and our government sent us warm clothing 
and army blankets. 

Among the enlisted men were several members of a 
New York company which was made up of skilled en- 
gravers. Every night they manufactured Confederate 
money sufficient to furnish all our tables comfortably the 
next day. I have sometimes feared, when I have related 
this circumstance, that I should be regarded as drawing on 
my imagination, but it is, nevertheless, true. One of the 
methods for passing time was to make trinkets from bones. 
The rebels were surprised at our skill, and eagerly pur- 
chased every article made. These engravers managed to 
buy necessary tools on the pretext of needing them for 
working in bone. Some that they could not get they 
made themselves. 

The officer in command of this prison, Captain Shriver, 
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was a Christian gentleman, and treated us as honorable 
prisoners of war (which can not be said of the officers of 
any other prison in which I was confined). The rector of 
the Episcopal Church came in one Sabbath, and invited all 
who would like to attend divine service to go into an ad- 
joining room. Some forty or fifty officers and soldiers 
went. Every thing moved pleasantly until he reached the 
prayer for the president, which he had changed to a prayer 
for the "President of the Confederate States." The mo- 
ment those words were uttered, we all jumped to our feet 
and shouted in confusion: "We are not Confederates!" 
"We are not traitors!" "We are not praying for Jeff. 
Davis !" The poor rector seemed frightened and slipped 
out at the side door and gave us up as a hopeless lot. 

Before winter was fairly over, an order came to parole 
all the prisoners at Columbia and send them to Richmond 
to be exchanged. We were wild with excitement and de- 
light, too happy to sleep. Most of the night before start- 
ing was spent in an extemporized banquet with tpasts and 
speeches. Reaching Richmond, we were told there was an 
interruption in the negotiations for exchange. We took 
quarters in Libby Prison and had full opportunity to ex- 
perience that deferring of hope that makes the heart sick. 
We stayed about three months in this famous prison, in 
many respects the most trying period of my prison life. 

Libby Prison had been occupied by a wholesale ship 
chandler and grocer. It was three stories high with three 
rooms on each floor, extending from one street to another. 
The officers occupied the middle room on the first floor. 
The whole room was about forty by one hundred feet, of 
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which nearly one-third was partitioned oft' from the front 
as quarters for the guard. The only light and air came 
from the windows at one end. In this space, perhaps forty 
by seventy feet, there were at this time about one hundred 
and fifty officers. We had iron bedsteads with straw mat- 
tresses and the blankets which our government had sent us. 
The air was extremely foul and the room filthy and infested 
with vermin. 

Our windows looked out upon the James River and 
sloping fields beyond, and as spring advanced, the water 
and the green fields were made beautiful by the bright 
southern sun, and presented a marked contrast with the 
filth, the squalor, and the stifling air of our prison. 

Occasionally we could hear the distant boom of our 
cannon. We learned from the Richmond papers and from 
the arrival of new prisoners that* McClelland's array was 
approaching Richmond. Rebel troops were daily passing 
our window on their way to the front. To get out of 
prison and get to work became an absorbing passion. 
Lieutenant Wilcox, of my own regiment, Lieutenant Kent; 
of the regular army, and myself, made an elaborate plan 
for escape. We managed to exchange our army clothing 
for citizens' dress, procured a pocket compass, and made 
from the main spring of an old-fashioned watch a steel saw 
with which to cut the bars of a window. The plan in- 
volved cutting a hole through the floor, then through the 
brick partition beneath so as to pass from our room to the 
basement of the adjoining roon^. That room was occupied 
by loyal Southern men, and had a window that opened to 
a side street which was not guarded. The floor had .to be 
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cut with an ordinary pocket knife. It was hard oak plank 
two inches thick and thoroughly seasoned. We worked 
on that hole in the floor two hundred and twenty hours. 
It was cut under the head of my iron bedstead, and the 
work had to be done lying flat on the floor face down. 
After we had taken out some of the pieces of plank, I was 
lying there one day at work when a rebel officer came into 
this unused basement directly under me*. I could have 
reached down and taken his hat from his head. I held 
my breath during the few minutes he stood there, but 
fortunately he did not look up and went out without see- 
ing me. 

The opening through the brick wall was made much 
more speedily. I think we did the whole work on the wall 
in three days. Now we were ready to move. But the night 
before we were to start some loyal Southern men on the 
upper floor cut a hole through the roof and let themselves 
down by a rope to the street into which we were to escape. 
A guard was immediately placed in this street; and thus 
all our plans came to naught. But the etfort had furnished 
occupation and exercise for many hours which would 
otherwise have passed in utter gloom and despondency. 

The days were very long and many kinds of amuse- 
ments were engaged in. A few gambled, I think not more 
than a half dozen of the one hundred and fifty. Whist, 
cribbage, and chess were the three popular games, A 
great deal of time and ingenuity were expended in outwit- 
ting the rebels in getting papers. In all my prison life I 
remember but one day when we failed. That was caused 
by one of our number who got whiskey, became intoxi- 
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cated and blackguarded the commandant of the Charleston 
jail for being outwitted by the Yankees, assuring him that 
we had always got the rebel papers and that we should 
continue to do so. The next day we failed to get them^ 
but by the second day we had a new device which was 
successful. 

Whenever any one was sent North, we sent a large 
secret mail by him. On the 21st of May, a large number 
of private soldiers were sent from Salisbury. One of them 
brought North half a dozen letters for me. Most of them 
were put between the lining and the outside of the boot- 
leg. One letter I sent by writing on tissue paper, taking 
the cap from a brass button of the New York State Militia, 
wadding my letter into it, adjusting the cap again upon its 
base, and sewing the button on the coat. When the militia- 
man reached New York, he cut the button off and sent it 
to its destination. There was nothing important in these 
letters, but there was diversion in the effort to get them 
through. We were permitted to send short letters of six 
lines through the mail, but they were all read by a rebel 
officer. 

One of the hardest things we had to endure in Rich- 
mond prison was the great number of visitors who came 
to see the "Yankees," and their unvarying assumption of 
superiority. After the disaster at Ball's Bluff*, Howell 
Cobb came in, and with the greatest gusto told how many 
"Yankees" had been killed and captured, and with cool 
nonchalance assured us that one Southerner could whip 
ten "Yankees." The absurdity was only equaled by the 
meanness of the spirit which could prompt such insults to 
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prisoners of war. A Presbyterian minister of Richmond, 
with the most insolent and overbearing tone, descanted 
upon the chivalry of the South and the fanaticism of the 
North. There were some Southerners who treated us 
with kindness and courtesy. I have already spoken of 
Captain Shriver, of Columbia. Archbishop Hughes, of the 
Catholic church, called several times at our quarters while 
we were in Charleston, and, though he indorsed the doc- 
trine of secession, he always manifested a genuine Christian 
spirit and kindly disposition. 

The most shocking exhibitions of barbarity which 
came under my observation were in Richmond. Men 
were shot down when they carelessly approached too near 
the windows. One loyal Southerner was confined on an 
upper floor. He had been arrested soon after the outbreak 
of the war and thrown into prison. No crime was charged 
against him, but he was held month after month without 
communication with his family. His daughter found her 
way to Richmond and asked the privilege of visiting her 
father in prison. This was refused. For several days in 
succession she watched the windows of his prison, hoping 
she might see him and thus assure him of her continued 
love ; and finally the father saw his daughter. His mind 
was unbalanced by the shock, and he threw himself from 
the window to the stone pavement and wa& crushed to 
death. The sentinel called the oflScer of the guard, and 
the daughter was rudely torn from her dying father and 
hurried away, while the bruised and dying man was left to 
die unattended. 
26 
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Early in May, we were sent to Salisbury, North Caro- 
lina, where there were already several thousand prisoners, 
and among them were the members of my company who 
had been sent from New Orleans before that city was 
captured by General Butler. The prison at Salisbury con- 
sisted of a brick factory, perhaps forty by one hundred 
feet, four stories high, together with several small frame 
houses that had been used as residences by those who run 
the factory. A stockade ten feet high had been built, in- 
closing these buildings and four acres of ground. The 
dead line was ten feet inside this stockade, and a line of 
sentinels with loaded muskets and fixed bayonets traversed 
this line day and night. The officers occupied the frame 
houses and had free use of the yard. This was a great 
improvement upon previous quarters* After the close con- 
finement in filthy and stifling pens for nine months, the 
privilege of moving about in the free air and sunshine was 
an unspeakable blessing, and it apparently came just in 
time to save the lives of some of our number. 

We organized various kinds of outdoor sports. Base- 
ball had come into vogue in Oberlin two years prior to the 
war, and I had played it. Many of the soldiers from New 
York were expert players. We formed an association and 
played every day. 

About tlie first of June, a staff officer of Jeff. Davis 
came to our quarters with an order to select two captains, 
place them in confinement, feeding them on bread and 
water only and treating them in every way like criminals 
condemned to death, thus to be held as hostages and to be 
immediately hanged in case our government should hang a 
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rebel captain who had been condemned as a spy. There 
were ten of us of the rank of captain. The method of se- 
lection was left to us. We numbered ten slips of paper 
with the numbers from one to ten, dropped them into a 
hat, shook them thoroughly, placed the hat in the hands of 
Chaplain Eddy (one of the prisoners), and agreed that we 
would one by one draw out^the numbers, and that the two 
who should draw numbers nine and ten should be elected. 
The whole process did not occupy more than twenty min- 
utes, and two of our number were placed in a dungeon, 
with every prospect of speedy execution. 

To all outward appearance, this was an episode rather 
enjoyed than otherwise, both by the captains and by our 
fellow-prisoners. No hand trembled and no cheek blanched 
as the little slip was drawn out which it was thought would 
decide between life and death. Our government decided 
not to hang the rebel captain, and after two weeks our 
friends were returned to us, a little paler from the confine- 
ment and the starvation, but no less loyal or determined. 

There were about one hundred southern loyalists in 
close confinement in a small stockade within our prison 
yard. They were held simply because they were loyal. 
They planned an escape, digging a tunnel under the in- 
terior stockade and beyond the guard-line which sur- 
rounded it. They had provided themselves with rope 
ladders with which to climb the outside stockade. To 
reach this they had to cross an open field of about two 
hundred yards. We all knew they were to make the 
eifort at midnight and we were on the watch to see how it 
would come out. We had not much confidence in the suc- 
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cess of the effort as we were more than two hundred miles 
from the Union lines. 

At the hour agreed upon there was a terrific thunder 
storm in progress. The night was utterly dark, except as. 
it was lighted up by flashes of lightning. There was a 
rebel regiment encamped within the yard, but without ex« 
perience or discipline. Promptly at 12 o'clock these loyal 
men rose up out of the ground, at the end of their tunnel^ 
in the darkness and started across the field. The sentinels^ 
nearest yelled "halt," the long roll was beaten at regi- 
mental quarters and the soldiers of the regiment became 
an uncontrollable rabble. They evidently supposed there- 
was a general insurrecition of prisoners. Our Union 
friends ran across the yard, the guards continuing to shout 
"halt!" "halt!" and pursuing them, but apparently for- 
getting to fire upon them. It was a novel scene, as the- 
flashes of lightning* revealed it to us at frequent intervals. 
Every man succeeded in getting out of the inclosure and 
escaping into the woods. The rebel regiment succeeded in 
getting a line formed about three-quarters of an hour after 
their prisoners had escaped. Within a few days the 
escaped prisoners were all brought back, some of them 
mangled by blood-hounds. 

As the Fourth of July approached we determined to 
have an old fashioned celebration. The commanding' 
ofiicer consented on condition that we would not abuse 
the Confederate Government or say any thing about the 
war. In the forenoon we read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, sang " My Country 'T is of Thee," and had some 
spirited, patriotic addresses. The afternoon was given up 
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to games, among which were the greased pig, the sack 
race, wheel-barrow race, and some other burlesque games, 
■ending with a grand match game of base-ball. We had a 
^reat crowd of spectators from the town. The players on 
both sides had been practicing for a month. After playing 
two hours the score stood five to six in favor of my club. We 
had had our last chance at the bat and two were out on 
the other side, while two men were on bases. My position 
was right field ; the ball was batted directly over my head 
and across the dead line. The game depended upon catch- 
ing the ball on the fly or getting it in time to prevent a 
tally. Of course I ran across the dead line, caught the 
ball and saved the game. The guard cried "Halt!" but 
-did not shoot, and after what I had seen a few" nights be- 
fore, upon the occasion of the escape of our Union friends, 
I did not believe he would shoot. 

The better treatment in Salisbury, of which I have 
spoken, did not include the private soldiers. They were 
kept in close confinement in the great factory, when they 
might just as well have had the use of the yard. SicknesB 
was very prevelant among them and there was no proper 
provision for their care. The percentage of mortality 
among these private soldiers was enormous. The dead 
house was near my quarters. Several dead bodies were 
brought there every morning. Sometimes as many as a 
■dozen. About 10 o'clock a cart drawn by a mule was 
backed up to the door and the dead were tumbled into it 
writh no show of feeling, hauled oft* to the woods and 
thrown indiscriminately into a ditch and covered up. 
During the war the bodies of twelve thousand soldiers 
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were thus carted from this dead house, and less than one 
hundred of them have any sign to mark the spot where 
they lie. 

Early in August the order came to send all Union pris- 
oners in Salisbury to Richmond for exchange. Most of the 
private soldiers had already been sent North. There were 
several in the hospital who had been unable to move, but 
they were all sufficiently recovered now to go with the rest, 
except one. I had been visiting the hospital daily for more 
than a month, leading in religious exercises and giving 
such attention to the sick as I could. Our chaplain, Hiram 
Eddy, and all the physicians among the prisoners had been 
exchanged. As soon as the order came I went to the hos- 
pital to aid the sick ones in getting ready to leave. One 
boy, barely seventeen years of age, had typhoid fever and 
was not fit to make the trip, but he insisted that he must 
go. His entreaties were so earnest and so touching that 
Captain Thomas Cox, of Cincinnati, and myself, made the 
effort to take him along. We carried him on a rude 
'stretcher to the depot. There the officer in charge refused 
to take him aboard unless he could stand, as every foot of 
room was occupied. A crowd had gathered about us and 
our poor sick boy fainted. The disappointment of finding 
that he could not go had completely overcome him. A 
lady came forward and with the quiet dignity of one who 
has authority made her way through the throng and asked 
the crowd to stand back and 'give him air; sent a boy for 
cold water and tenderly lifted his head and bathed his 
brow and nursed him back to consciousness. The train 
was about to start. I said to Captain Cox : " What shall 
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we do? He must not be left here alone," and the captain 
answered : " We must stay " — and so the train pulled out ; 
the train that was headed toward the North ; toward the 
stars and stripes ; toward home and friends and the stirring 
activity that was so attractive to us ; and we were left alone 
with this poor dying comrade in tl^e very center of rebel- 
lion and treason. 

On this good woman's invitation we took the lad to 
her home, bathed his fevered body, exchanged his hard and 
ragged woolen clothing for clean, soft linen, furnished by 
Mrs. Jc^inson, and laid him in a comfortable bed. (Mrs. 
Johnson was warned by the rebel major in command that 
manifestation of such interest in a "Yankee" would bring 
her into suspicion of being a Union woman, but this did 
not turn her from the path of duty.) Tenderly she cared 
for that stranger boy, and when he died the next day, she 
wept over him as if he had been her own child. Captain 
Cox and I were not allowed to remain in her home during 
the night, but had to go back to our prison. The next day 
we obtained permission to go to the house, and found that 
he was dead. Mrs. Johnson went to the city authorities and 
asked permission to bury him upon her own lot in the pub- 
lic cemetery, but this was indignantly refused with another 
coarse warning against the interest she was manifesting in 
a " Yankee." She said to us : " He shall not be buried in 
the brutal way of other prisoners," and we placed him in 
a plain pine box. Captain Cox and I dug the grave, and 
reverently laid him beneath the sod in the garden of this 
Christian woman. 

When our cavalry captured Salisbury near the ' end of 
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the war, Mrs. Johnson was still there, an object of hatred 
and persecution. Our soldiers learned the story of her loy- 
alty and love, furnished her money with which to go North, 
and erected a monument over that grave and inscribed upon 
it not only the name of the soldier, but the heroic deed of 
this good Samaritan woman, who soothed and comforted 
his last hours and gave him a Christian burial. 

Captain Cox and I were allowed to start at once for 
Richmond, having given our parole that we would not at- 
tempt to escape. We found that our friends had not yet 
gone North, having again been delayed by negotiations in 
the business of exchanging. And so our staying with the 
dying soldier did not in the end delay us in the matter of 
our exchange. 

It was just at sunset of a bright Sabbath day in August 
that we stepped from rebel soil upon the flag of truce boat 
on the James Eiver and saw the stars and stripes waving 
over our heads. We gathered beneath that flag, reverently 
uncovered our heads, and sang ** Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow." 

One of the lasting impressions made upon me by this 
year's experience is the value of government. It is impos- 
sible to portray by words the awful depression wrought 
upon the faculties by being severed from any governing 
and controlling civil authority, in short, to be "A Man 
Without a Country." 

While we were in Libby Prison, a federal oflBicer was 
brought in who had secreted on his person a small battle 
flag. We hid it and made daily pilgrimages to it and 
secretly feasted our eyes and comforted our hearts by look- 
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ing on its stars and stripes undiminished and untarnished. 
For eight months we had not seen the' national colors, 
had heard only of defeat'to our arms, and had been in the 
power of those who expressed contempt for our govern- 
ment and our flag. Despondency and gloom had been 
slowly taking possession of us. These oflicers, fresh from 
the battle-field, brought us tidings of the rallying thousands 
of the North and the deep determination to defend the 
flag; and there in the midst of the gloom and filth of 
Libby Prison, we laid our right hands upon the emblem of 
national authority, and each for himself swore a solemn 
oath that he would use all his powers and shed the last 
drop of blood in the defense of the national supremacy. 

The dangers that now threaten the Republic, can not 
be met with sword and bayonet. Under the " spoils " sys- 
tem our statesmanship and our politics have largely fallen 
into the hands of political " bosses " whose trade is poli- 
tics. Our financial and commercial depression is due, not 
mainly to natural and economic conditions, but more largely 
to a wide-spread distrust of those who manipulate and con- 
trol the politics and the legislation of the nation. 

This government was founded in prayer and loyalty to 
righteousness. It was defended by devoted patriotism and 
lofty self-sacrifice. It must not become the prey of political 
wreckers. 

Commander and Companions of the Loyal Legion, as 
we gather in these glad re-unions, let us summon before us 
our dead soldiers and hear and heed their message. From 
a hundred battle-fields they throng before us — from Bull 
Run and Antietam, from Fredericksburg and Gettysburg, 
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from the Wilderncaa and Petersburg, from Shiloh and 
Lookout Mountain J from Nashville and Atlanta — from Libby 
Prieon and Andereoiiville; they 'come clad in the habili- 
ments of the grave, forms torn and mangled in the red 
carnival of battle, faces wasted and worn with suftering 
and emaciated by starvation in prison pens. 

" Three hundred thoasand men, 

The brave, the good, the true — 
In tangled wood and prison pen 

Have died for me and you ; 
Three hundred thousand of the brave 
Have made our ransomed soil their grave, 

Have flied for me and you." 

And their Bileut appeal to us who survive, is that we 
make this government and this country worthy of the great 
sacrifice by which it was saved. 

Jme 5, 1895. 
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THE ARMY OF THE TENNESSEE * 

BY B. C. DAWES, 
Late Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel United States Volunteen . 

Each of the three great armies of the Union had its pe- 
culiar characteristics, its separate work, and its distinctive 
glory. 

The Army of the Cumberland, trained in its camps by 
that master of the art, General Don Carlos Buell, moved 
on its first great battle-field at Shiloh, with a steadiness, 
skill, and precision never excelled even by itself. Nash* 
ville and Chattanooga, won and held at Stone's River and 
Chickamauga, are its rightful trophies. To the same 
splendid body of men belongs the honor of the first com- 
plete Union victory in an open field fight in the war — at 
Mill Springs, where George H. Thomas laid the corner- 
stone of his enduring fame. No battle-field ever presented 
so inspiring a scene as that, when the men of the Army of 
the Cumberland, without orders, but animated by a com- 



* At the twenty-fourth meeting of the Society of the Army of the 
Tennessee, held at St. Louis, November 17, 1892, Colonel Dawes re- 
sponded to the second toast, which was set down thus : 

Second Toast. — " The Army of the Tennetsee^ 

** Patient of toils, serene amidst alarms. 
Inflexible in faith, invincible in arms/' 

His response is reprinted from the Society's report of that meeting, 
by permission of the Secretaries of the Society. — Ed. 
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mon spirit of reckless daring, charged up the steep slope 
of Mission Ridge, drove from the strong intrenchments at 
its summit an equal force of a resolute enemy, capturing 
cannon by batteries, prisoners by regiments, and battle- 
flags by scores. 

The Army of the Potomac spent months in prepara- 
tion before it took the field, under the command of him 
whom history pronounces the great organizer of the war, 
General George B. McClellan. It was not always success- 
ful, but, like the fabled monarch in the ancient story, each 
time it touched the ground it received new strength, and 
its most brilliant victories immediately followed its worst 
defeats. Malvern Hill was the triumphant close to seven 
days of disaster on the Peninsula. The Confederate army, 
which flaunted it« victorious banners almost in sight of the 
Capitol at Washington, from the plains of the Second Bull 
Run, hailed with joy the friendly night which, barely two 
weeks later, enabled its shattered ranks to escape across 
the Potomac after South Mountain and Antietam. Gettys- 
burg, with its record of twenty-seven thousand killed, 
wounded, and captured Confederate soldiers, made ample 
atonement for the repulse at Fredericksburg and the 
gloomy failure at Chancellorsville. And when at Appo- 
mattox, the great antagonist of the Army of the Potomac 
was destroyed, the war ended. 

The Army of the Tennessee was never in a camp of 
organization. Its regiments went singly from their homes 
directly to the field. The force, which by the capture of 
Fort Donelson, made U. S. Grant the foremost soldier of 
his age, was divided into brigades when it embarked at 
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Cairo, and into divisions at Fort Henry. Ee-enforcements 
which came to it were sent to their allotted places on the 
field under 'the enemy's fire. Two divisions of raw troops 
were welded into eternal comradeship with these, by hard 
blows in the fierce heat of that awful Sunday at Shiloh. 

The end sought in military training is to fit troops for 
march and battle. The Army of the Tennessee began at 
the end. Most of its regiments received their baptism of 
blood before they learned that the cardinal military sin was 
to guide left while passing in review. The first battalion 
drill of many was to form on the color line when the long 
roll beat. The arms of all were the refuse guns of Europe^ 
with calibers as varied as the nations they came from. 
Their discipline was the common sense of intelligent men^ 
which taught them that implicit obedience was essential to 
effective service. Their ranks were filled with volunteers, 
who wanted to end the war and go home. To hasten that 
day they were willing to undertake any task, endure every 
privation, and brave any danger. 

Indifterently armed, poorly equipped, imperfectly 
drilled, organized under fire — what could such a body of 
citizen soldiers accomplish ? Read the answer in the little 
cracker-box head-boards which mark the original resting 
places of its dead. They make plain the road over which 
itB columns marched with onward and irresistible tread,, 
from Belmont, Fort Donelson and Island Ten, by the way 
of Shiloh, Corinth, luka, Memphis, Chickasaw Bayou,. 
Post Arkansas, Port Gibson, Raymond, Jackson, Cham- 
pion Hill and Black River to Vicksburg. With or before ita 
advance, wherever the ground was wet, went its ever faith- 
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fill ally, Uncle Sam's web feet, as President Lincoln, in 
quaint phrase was wont to call the Mississippi flotilla. 

With the capture of Vicksburg, the distinctive work of 
the Army of the Tennessee was completely done. Among 
the trophies of eighteen months' service of the army and 
the fleet, were eighty thousand prisoners with their camps, 
their flags, their arms and trains; six hundred cannon, and 
the ground whereon they stood ; the navigable waters of 
the Cumberland and the Tennessee ; the Mississippi River 
from Cairo to the gulf. The Confederacy was torn asunder. 
Only the iron will and dauntless courage of Jefferson 
Davis kept its crumbling fragments in the form and sem- 
blance of a state after it had received this mortal blow. 

There was a short and well earned rest. The men of 
the Army of the Cumberland, by desperate fighting, had 
won Chattanooga, the prize for which they had long con- 
tended. They were holding it with their stomachs. Their 
cracker line was in peril. To the Army of the Tennessee 
came the Macedonian cry, " Come over and help us ! " 
There was a quick response, and General Sherman, with 
the Fifteenth Army Corps, at Missionary Ridge, repaid the 
debt of Shiloh. 

Burnside was shut in at Knoxville. The fate of loyal 
East Tennessee trembled in the balance. Without tents, 
without trains, without rations, with scant clothing and 
worn shoes, from the field of Missionary Ridge, over the 
froaen ground, the veterans of the Fifteenth Army Corps 
marched to the rescue. Burnside was relieved. East 
Tennessee was saved. 

To the aid of the Army of the Gulf went the gallant 
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men of Ransom and A. J. Smith. In the valley of 
the Red River they found laurels, where some others 
gathered only willows. From the now thoroughly edu- 
cated soldiers of that skilled professor of martial deeds, 
General A. J. Smith, the redoubtable General Forrest, at 
Tupelo, received a much needed lesson in the art of war. 
The same men guiding right and left on the foremost lines 
of the armies of the Cumberland and the Ohio, marched 
with them over the Confederate entrenchments at Nash- 
ville and closed their career by demonstrating, at Mobile, 
the futility of trying to build works the men of the Army 
of the Tennessee could not successfully storm. 

Twenty-five thousand men of the Army of Tennessee, 
with its commander, the gallant McPherson, and his staft', 
took part in the campaign of Atlanta. 

At Resaca, by a daring charge, they captured a position 
which forced the Confederate commander to attack them 
or retreat. General Johnston knew something of the met- 
tle of the men of the Army of the Tennessee, and very 
promptly went South. 

At Dallas, the old army stood like a battlement of 
rock, against which wave after wave of Confederate troops 
dashed again and again into bloody spray. 

At Kenesaw, success was impossible ; therefore, it 
failed. 

At Atlanta, with its commander killed, its line 
broken, assailed in front and flank and rear by the best 
troops of the South, it repulsed every assault, and the close 
of battle found its lines restored, and one of its army corps 
literally encircled with the bodies of the dead, slain in the 
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nnavailing effort to drive it from the field. It was a famooB 
victory, but it was dearly bought. McPherson was for- 
ever gone. 

At Ezra Chapel, five thousand of the best soldiers in 
the Confederate army fell within pistol range of the un- 
broken lines of the Fifteenth Corps. 

"Atlanta " was " ours and fairly won," when the as- 
saulting columns halted, wavered, and melted away before 
its deadly tire on the field of Jonesboro. 

The only infantry division in Hood's army, which had 
not been bloodily repulsed in attacking the lines of the 
Army of the Tennessee during the campaign of Atlanta, 
met its fate at Allatoona, where Corse held the fort. 

Governor Brown's army of militia essayed to drive 
the little brigade of General Charles C. Walcutt from its 
position near Griswoldville. There are even now sad 
hearts in Georgia homes when the legend of that day 
is told. 

The march to the sea was one of the many wonderful 
conceptions of the busy brain of that tireless thinker and 
great commander. General William Tecumseh Sherman. 
General Grant and President Lincoln were slow to approve 
it. Foreign military critics predicted its disastrous failure. 
Its successful ending was assured, when the battle-torn 
banner of Sherman's old division was planted on the cap- 
tured parapet of Fort McAllister. 

The battle record of the old army was closed at Ben- 
tonville. Its cup of glory was filled to overflowing when 
it marched down Pennsylvania Avenue, in Washington 
City, in the grand review, under the leadership of him who 
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was a fit type of the men who filled the ranks ; who had 
risen from the .command of a regiment through all the 
grades, and had bought each step with his blood ; under 
the influence of whose dashing courage men had died with 
cheers upon their lips; whose military career illustrated 
the truth that soldiers are born in the throes of bloody 
combat, and are not made in the quiet of the schools ; the 
shadow of whose untimely death is still over us — General 
John A. Logan. 
27 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE SURGICAL DEPARTMENT 
IN THE FIELD, AND THE EXPERIENCE OF ITS 
OFFICERS IN THE BATTLE OF FRANKLIN. 

BY MAJOR C. S. FRINK, 
Surgeon United States Volnnteers. 

[With an Introduction by Major-General J. D. Cox.] 

INTRODUCTION. 

I am sure that all who saw active service in the line during our civil 
war are full of heartiest recognition and admiration of the work of the 
Medical Department and of the Corps of Surgeons who, in campaign 
after campaign, developed the organization under their charge until it 
became a noble lesson to the civilized world. Its work, as recorded in 
the " Medical and Surgical History of the War," published by the gov- 
ernment, won and received the plaudits of the greatest scientific au- 
thorities of Europe, and has been the basis for the advancement in the 
systematic treatment and care of the sick and wounded which has gone 
on in all civilized nations side by side with the perfecting of the other 
branches of the military system. 

The general histories of wars, however, are apt to say less of the 
surgeon than the importance of his task seems to merit; but this is 
not from failure to appreciate his work. It is rather because popular 
attention is naturally fastened first upon the great political and social 
convulsions which lead to war, and then upon the military campaigns 
and battles which decide the great controversy and secure imperishable 
results. Like the administrative departments of the army, the transpor- 
tation, the subsistence, the ordnance, the work can not be measured as 
to its importance by the brilliancy which at once arrests attention. Its 
sphere is a quiet one, however laborious ; but unless all these depart- 
ments are skillfully organized and faithfully administered, the bravest 
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and best of armies will fail to win victory. Experts will know how to 
draw from the official records the proof of the talents and the self-devo- 
tion of those who thus make military success possible ; but these patriotic 
men have to consent to forego the prompt recognition which follows 
brilliant conduct in battle, and to be content with the consciousness of 
duty well done, and with the earnest and hearty approval of those 
who have a fuller knowledge than common of the importance of their 
task and the merit of its performance. If they sometimes long in vain 
for the popular applause which their comrades of the line have re- 
ceived, they have the consolation of knowing that every one who goegJ 
at all deeply into the sources of history will give full credit for the help 
they have given to the common cause. 

At a time when I was preparing a brief history of the campaigns 
of the army under General Sherman in 1864-65, I drew from a good 
many officers, in different departments of the service, the statement of 
their own experience, and of facts within their immediate knowledge. 
Among those with whom I thus corresponded was Major C. S. Frink, 
8urgeon-in-Chief of the Third Division, Twenty-third Army Corps, and 
therefore a member of my own staff from the spring of 1864 till the 
close of the war. Surgeon Frink had been a practicing physician at 
Elkhart, Indiana, and after the close of his military service resumed his 
professional work at his old home, and until his recent death was a 
prominent man in his state, both in his career as a medical man and as 
a scientific investigator. 

The paper which he wrote for me was designed primarily to give 
the part which the medical staff had in the battle of Franklin, in Mid- 
dle Tennessee (30th November, 1864) ; but Doctor Frink had the happy 
thought to give also at some length the organization of his department 
for active field work. Thougli I was unable, by reason of necessary lim- 
its of space, to make full use of the communication he thus made to 
me, it has seemed to be too valuable to be thrown aside and forgotten. 
It is thoroughly authentic evidence, from a most competent and reliable 
officer, both as to the organization of field hospital work which the 
experience of the war had gradually developed, and also as to the prac- 
tical working of the system under the stress of severe duty in the 
field. 
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Sur^on Frink was a quiet, gentlemanly officer, of scholarly pro- 
fessional attainments, mingled in a rare degree with executive power. 
Always polite and considerate in speech and manner, he had also the 
power of steady enforcement of system and of a wise choice of his sub- 
ordinates and assistants. The good practical judgment he showed se- 
cured for him the cordial support of the division commander and of his 
superiors in his own department, so that he was able to carry into effect 
his plans and produce results which were most beneficial to the whole 
command. Several of the surgeons named iu his paper are honored 
members of our Commandery in the Loyal Legion, and their standing 
in the communities where they now live is the best possible proof of 
the judgment shown in their selection and their fitness for their very 
responsible work. It is only just to say that they worked together 
with their chief without chafing, in earnest, harmonious efforts to pro- 
mote the health of the division and to heal the wounded with the most 
skillful use of means to reduce to a minimum the permanent crippling 
effects of the casualties of war. 

Soldierly discipline among our veterans of 1864 had become a sec- 
ond nature, and showed itself in all the details of the service. The 
hospital field train of the division, with its three dozen ambulances and 
five or six wagons containing the medical stores, tents, and simple hos- 
pital furniture, showed to as good advantage as a well-drilled battalion. 
The teams were well chosen and thoroughly groomed, in just the con- 
dition for most efficient work. The ambulances were kept scrupulously 
clean, the corps badge on their side curtains was handsomely embla- 
zoned, and the lieutenant of the line who was permanently detailed in 
charge of the train was as proud of it as any captain could be of a crack 
company. It must be remembered that this was not easy work in a 
winter campaign, when "the bottom had dropped out" of the roads, 
when bridges were gone and deep streams had to be forded, when 
muddy travel tended to make the horses* feet feverish and to produce 
" the scratches," unless they were promptly cared for on coming into 
camp. 

In every respect, then, whether in professional knowledge and skill, 
kind and sympathetic treatment of the soldier, discipline of their own 
employees, or care of the government property in their charge, it is a 
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pleasure to bear testimony that the medical staflf of the division de- 
served well of the country^ and their right to full comradeship will be 
joyfully attested by every officer and man who served in the army. 
From the example which Surgeon Frink describes we may learn, as 
from a type, the similar good work which was going on in other divi- 
. sions and corps. I will only add that I have a little abridged the paper 
by omitting a few things purely personal or n6t directly connected 
with the special subject in hand. J. D. C. • 

Id reply to your series of questions, or rather in ex- 
planation of the reply, I wish to call your attention to the 
fact that my duties during all the forenoon of the Franklin 
day, and all of the afternoon up to the beginning of the 
battle, called me to the other (north) side of the river. 

We had been on the march for some days, and a part 
of the wounded from the fight at Columbia were still on 
our hands, so that our ambulances were filled with the sick 
and wounded. 

From what I heard of the conversation between Gen- 
eral Schofield and yourself, I knew that you both antici- 
pated warm work before nightfall, and as it was one of our 
cardinal principles or rules to keep our ambulances empty 
on the eve of a battle, my first thought was how to dispose 
of the sick and wounded then occupying them. This was 
my work, and explains, in a measure, why I was absent 
from your headquarters during the day, and why so few of 
the details of the work came under my direct observation. 
Of the work done on the line during the day, disposition 
of forces, etc., I had no personal knowledge, all I know 
being derived from conversation with the oflicers engaged 
and from after observation. 
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I came up with yourself and staff in the early morn- 
ing, on the march from Spring Hill, and on reaching a 
point nearly in front of the Carter house, a halt was made. 
Here General Schofield joined you and spoke of the com- 
ing battle, remarking that there was going to be warm 
work before night, and then he gave, in my hearing, to 
you a verbal command to take charge of the line and make 
the best possible disposition of j^our forces to defend it^ 

As to location of hospitals, my visits to them, etc., it 
seems necessary to premise something relative to the or- 
ganization of the medical department of the corps. Under 
regulations issued from the Surgeon-general's office, each 
surgeon in chief of division was required to provide for a 
general hospital for his division by the selection of a suit- 
able surgeon from the command and placing him in charge 
of it. His work was to see that the hospital tents wer^^ 
placed in the best site possible under the circumstances ; 
to see that the sick and wounded were carefully removed 
ft'om the ambulances after the day's march, placed on beds 
of pine boughs when possible, fed, wounds attended to, and 
the wounded then replaced in the ambulances on the re- 
sumption of the march. The tents were then to be taken 
down, carefully packed, and all turned over to the ambu- 
lance train. It was also his duty to see that every delicacy 
that could possibly be obtained for the sick and wounded 
was provided as well as the more substantial rations. Thus 
it will be seen that a great deal depended upon him, and 
especial care had to be exercised in his selection. I con- 
sidered myself exceedingly fortunate in having at my hand 
a surgeon of rare ability in this line — Dr. Sparks, of Ten- 
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nessee.* The work under his care was never neglected, 
and very seldom, indeed, was it necessary for me to direct 
any change in his arrangements. The attendants obeyed 
him implicitly, and the sick and wounded left him with 
regret. 

Closely connected with the hospital department was 
the operating board, made up of three surgeons with as 
many assistant surgeens as were required. These were de- 
tailed from the regimental staffs at the request of the sur- 
geon in chief, and they were required to oversee all the 
operations performed. f In our division the orders were 



* Major Joseph S. Sparks, Surgeon of the Eighth Tennessee Volun- 
teer Infantry. — J. D. C. 

t Surgeon G. A. Collamore, now of Toledo, and one of the Com- 
panions of our Ohio Commandery, has kindly furnished me with a copy 
of the original order of June 19, 1864, referred to by Surgeon Frink.— J. 
B.C. 

[Copy.] 

The following are announced as the operating staff of the 3d Di¥. 
23d A. Corps: 

Chief Operators. 

Surg. C. W. McMillin, let E. Tenn. 
Surg. G. A. Collamore, 100th 0. V. I. 
Surg. J. H. Rodgers, 104th 0. V. I. 

Assistants. 

Surg. James Sympson, 24th Ky. 

Surg. V. H. Gregg, 124th Ind. 

Asst. Surg. E. E. Lynn, 65th 111. 

Asst. Surg. G. W. Jones, Recorder, 63d Ind. 

The above-named staff will be held responsible for the propriety of 
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positive, that no operation of any gravity should be per- 
formed unless one of the board was present and directing. 
The personel of this board was not changed in the Third 
Division during the last two years of the war, and the re- 
sult was eminently satisfactory. I feel safe in making the 
assertion that the orders were strictly carried out, and not 
one unnecessary operation was performed during their 
term of service, and we could point to our mortality record 
at all times with feelings akin to exultation. 

Drs. Collamore, Rodgers, and McMillin, if they are to 
be judged by their labors^ and the results of them, are far 
more worthy to be enrolled on the list of the " to be grate- 
fully remembered " than many who were way up among 
the stars. 

Another equally important branch of the division 
medical department was the ambulance train. This was 
under the control of an officer detailed for the purpose. 
In our division, Lieutenant Alexander W. Beighle, of the 
Secopd Division, Twenty-third Army Corps, was detailed 
at my request. His duties were arduous, but entering into 
them, as he did, with a hearty good will and a disposition 
peculiarly fitting him for the position, I could find no cause 
for any thing but commendation. The ambulances had to 



all operations and the manner in which they are performed. Changes 

will be made from time to time as occasion may require. 

C. S. FRINK, 

Chief Surg. 3d Div, 23d A, C. 
Headquarters 3rd Div. 23d A. C. 

In the field. 

June 19, 1864. 
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be cared for, kept neat and clean, and the teams kept up 
in good shape and condition (no small task in an active 
campaign). The drivers were looked after closely, drilled 
and trained in th^ careful handling of the wounded, the 
proper positions and conduct of the ambulances and hos- 
pital train wfere attended to on the march and at its close. 
Suitable care must be given to the wounded and sick on 
the march, and finally the whole train of thirty-six ambu- 
lances and six wagons must be held well in hand and ready 
for any emergency. All this and more was required of 
him, and I am glad to be able say that the sick and 
wounded never complained of him. 

Then, next in importance, came the brigade dep6ts 
under the care of brigade surgeons and the regimental as- 
sistants. Here the primary work was done, and its import- 
ance can not be well overestimated. These dep6ts being 
situated as close to the front as practicable, were the cen- 
ters to which the wounded from the field were first brought 
by the stretcher-bearers who were detailed to accompany 
each regiment and carry off* its wounded. At these dep6ts 
their wounds were temporarily dressed, when they were 
placed in the ambulances and taken to the division hospital 
for further treatment. And here let me add that no class 
of men in any rank in life can be found who made heavier 
sacrifices for their country's good than the regimental med- 
ical oflScers. Two and sometimes three -were commissioned 
to each regiment, but usually the surgeon and one assist- 
ant — if there were two — were detailed for duty elsewhere. 
This left the real work in the field, on the march, or in 
battle, to be done by the one who remained with the regi- 
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ment, and the position was by no means a sinecure. They 
were compelled to endure all the hardships, dangers, and 
privations of the campaign, often on foot, with little chance 
for recreation, and none for theoretical improvement^ in 
their profession, seeing all the horrible details of battle, 
exposed to its dangers without the stimulus oT its enthusi- 
asm, and finally going back to fields of civil labor with a 
feeling that all this time, so far as their professional life 
was concerned, was a blank. Yet, under all these disad- 
vantages, they were seen holding on and never shrinking 
from duty until the close of their lives or of the war. 
Surely they must be entitled to a Nation's gratitude, and, 
if need be, a Nation's care in their old age. 

It was with just such organizations as these that the 
battle of Franklin found the two divisions of the Twenty- 
third Army Corps. In the Third Division, with which I 
was connected, the arrangements were so thorough, and 
the men so well understood their work, that few orders 
were required — or, I might say, ordinarily none at all — to 
throw the whole machinery into perfect working order in 
sudden emergencies. At the first indications of a battle, the 
ground for a division hospital was selected by the surgeon 
in charge of the hospital, aided by the operating board 
and chief Of ambulances. The tents were at once pitched ; 
the tables, medicine chests, supplies, etc., were taken from 
the wagons by the men whose duty it was, and all arrange- 
ments were made for the reception and care of the wounded 
in a marvelously short time. The ambulances were held 
in readiness to be dispatched to the quarter of the field 
engaged, and all this without hurry, confusion and jangling. 
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But to return to matters that came under my personal 
observation during the battle of Franklin. 

On the arrival of our ambulance train Lieutenant 
Beighle reported that they were all filled with the sick and 
wounded from the battle at Columbia — and in order to 
have them of any use to us in the expected fight the men 
in them must be removed and sent on to Nashville. There 
was fortunately standing on the track, just across the river, 
a train of box-cars, loaded with forage. I rode over and 
asked the conductor to let me have some of the cars. He 
declined, saying that they were loaded and his orders were 
to pull out at once, as the road in advance was liable to be 
seized any moment by the rebel cavalry. I prevailed on 
him, however, to wait a little while, and then rode as 
rapidly as my horse could go across the commons to Gen- 
eral Schofield's headquarters and obtained from him in 
person an order for as many of the cars as I needed. I 
hurried back and the conductor then readily placed them 
at my disposal. They were soon emptied of their contents, 
and our own men with others from the Fourth Corps soon 
put them in shape to receive the occupants of the am- 
bulances. The transfer was no small task, and kept all 
hands busy until about four and a half o'clock, or just as 
the battle began. The train soon moved off, but it left us 
with empty ambulances ready for work. 

Meantime our division hospital had been located just 
across the river, near the railroad, and as the wounded 
were brought in they were made as comfortable as pos- 
sible, their wounds dressed ; the ambulances filled to their 
utmost capacity with them, and then they were sent on the 
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road to Nashville. This was all that could be done, for 
there was no other way of forwarding them, the baggage 
trains being then on the way to the city and night was 
rapidly settling down. 

. I visited the hospital soon after the battle began, saw- 
that Lieutenant Beighle had his ambulances well in hand 
and every man at his post ; but while I was away attending 
to some matters at the crossing, the surgeons came to the 
conclusion that the location was too much exposed, and 
without my knowledge changed the location of the hospital 
to a point about three-fourths of a mile on the Nashville 
pike. This was all right, for it was a part of their duty to 
do so when circumstances made it necessary ; but the re- 
sult was that I lost all communication with them for sev- 
eral hours, and when I did find them the work had all 
been done. The ambulances had all been packed full and 
sent on. On my way back I met the medical director 
of the Army of the Ohio, who informed me that orders 
had been issued recalling the troops and that General Cox's 
headquarters were then on the move. What I have said 
of the Third Division applies equally well to the Second, 
but of the Fourth Corps I know nothing save that our 
ambulances carried back quite a number of their wounded, 
but as their ambulances were empty as well as ours, I 
can not doubt that every wounded man was taken off 
the field, who possibly could be. I am satisfied that all 
was done that could be under the circumstances. Quite a 
large number of our wounded had to be left, but under the 
medical director's orders, surgeons with medical supplies 
were left to care for them and supply their necessities. 
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THE STORY OF A GUNSHOT WOUND. 

BY A. B. ISHAM, 
Late First Lieutenant Company T, Seventh Michigan Volunteer Cavalry. 

At break of dawn on the 14th day of May, 1863, abotft 
four miles from Warrenton Junction, Va., two beardless 
youths, sergeants in a Michigan cavalry regiment, en- 
gaged, dismounted, in a duel with a squad of Confederate 
cavalry, likewise dismounted, and occupying a Virginia 
farm house. A plain view of six different members of this 
squad was had by one of the two striplings, but common 
report made the number composing the squad much 
greater — from ten to twenty. The weapons employed 
were Colt's army revolvers, of the old style. The distance 
was not more than five feet, as the firing was through 
an open door, the Confederates within, their opponents 
just outside, upon the porch. After firing several rounds, 
one of the two sergeants,'concluding that it was " better to 
fight and run away and live to fight another day," took to 
his heels and then to his horse, an^ escaped unhurt. The 
other, who was severely Wounded in the left groin and hip, 
at the first fire, stood his ground against his adversaries, in 
the resolve to make his life tell against them as dearly as 
possible. It was not long until the fire of his enemies 
ceased, although it seemed an age to him, and the sounds 
of retreating footsteps passing out the back door reached 
his' ears. A flank and rear movement was feared. This 
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the wounded combatant endeavored to guard against by 
moving backward, haltingly, under severe pain, to the 
shelter of a corn crib, all the while facing the points of 
danger, with revolver at the cock and ready. But the Con- 
federates had no idea of fighting farther to a conclusion. 
They were intent only upon getting away, and were seen 
no more, except as they grew beautifully less, with great 
Apidity, in the cover of a wood. 

The first sensation of a gunshot wound is not one of 
pain. The feeling is simply one of shock, without dis- 
comfort, accompanied by a peculiar tingling, as though a 
slight electric current was playing about the site of injury. 
Quickly ensues a marked sense of numbness, involving a 
considerable area around the wounded part. 

In this particular instance the impression existed that 
two balls had been received almost simultaneously, and it 
is open to question yet if such, in reality, were not the fact. 
WhiJe it was not imagined that the track of the missile, or 
missiles, was ^' as wide as a barn door, nor as deep as a 
well," it was thought extensive enough to be fatal. This 
idea was not accompanied by any especial emotion or de- 
pression, nor by any contemplation of any thing to occur 
after death ; but the panorama of life — described by many 
as having appeared to them when apparently near to dis- 
solution — was here presented to the mental vision. Va- 
rious conjectures respecting this phenomenon have been 
broached, mostly influenced by religious views. The most 
plausible explanation is believed to be that which assigns 
it to the same process of retrospection, as when, after a 
pleasant journey, or visit, the end is nearing, the mind 
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turns backward in review of that which has been delight- 
ful and all too brief. The mind, however, was, probably, 
not occupied more than an instant in the consideration of 
any thing other than the matter of being able to hold out 
against the foe until fate of some sort should furnish 
honorable extrication. 

The disabled soldier, left in possession of the field by 
the retreat of his adversaries, speedily determined it wise 
to leave that locality. In the expectation of falling in 
with a column of cavalry from which he had diverged less 
than an hour before, he therefore proceeded backward 
over the route by which the approach had been made. 
Progress was slow and painful, but not more than a quarter 
a mile had been covered ere the advance, riding in hot 
haste, was encountered. From the sound of the firing, as 
it had reached the ears of those in the column, they had 
formed the opinion that a very considerable engagement had 
occurred, in which there mitst have been concerned a very 
respectable number upon both sides. A horse was placed 
at the disposal of the wounded soldier and he was assisted 
to mount, his own horse having received fatal wounds from 
a number of balls. The ride of four miles to camp at 
Warrenton Junction was a severe test of endurance, per- 
formed, as it was, alone. 

"Weary and faint, camp was reached at last. The regi- 
mental surgeon, in a gentle way, lifted the white-faced 
soldier from the horse, carried him into the hospital tent, 
removed the clothing, drew out of the wound with the 
forceps some pieces of clothing and patches of wadding, 
and probed industriously in all directions. To inquiries as 
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to the degree of injury he said nothing, but gravely shook 
his head, only remarking, as he laid aside the probe, that 
it was *' singular, if those two holes were made by one bul- 
let, that the probe would not pass in one hole and out at 
the other." The process of acquiring wounds is an agree- 
able diversion compared with what one experiences after 
falling into the surgeon's hands, although he may be never 
so kindly disposed. After dressing the wounds, the sur- 
geon had the patient placed in a box-car for transportation 
to field hospital at Fairfax Court House, the route being 
by rail to Fairfax Station, and thence by ambulance, about 
eight miles, to Fairfax Court House, which place was 
reached after dark. The time of arrival insured for the 
utterly exhausted frame a rest, albeit a troubled one, with- 
out the intervention of the surgeon. 

Field hospital at Fairfax consisted of an old two-story 
brick house of four rooms, surrounded by an aggregation 
of hospital and wall tents. It is not known how the rooms 
of the house were occupied, save that one, of the lower 
story, was tilled with iron cot bedsteads, two feet wide, 
with space between only sufficient for one person to pass. 
Each bed or cot was supplied with a " tick " or mattress of 
corn husks, well stufted, rounded at the top, together with 
the necessary bed clothing. These round-topped beds 
aroused in the occupants an anxious sense of insecurity, for 
they produced in them the sensation as though resting 
upon a ridge, where it was necessary to preserve the most 
exact balance in order to avoid being precipitated upon the 
floor. 

The wounded sergeant was placed in one of these beds 
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upon his arrival, the others being occupied by sick and 
wounded soldiers in critical conditions of illness. Not- 
withstanding this fact, there were no night attendants, for 
at " taps " the nurses disappeared, to be seen no more until 
morning, leaving, to cast weird glimmers over the sufferers, 
a sickly, spluttering coal oil lamp, which often went out 
altogether by midnight. A draught of cool water was re- 
garded by the hospital authorities as inimical to the wel- 
fare of the patients. The demand for it was constant and 
pleading, but it was rarely furnished. Instead, warm 
water poured over burned "hard tack," or toast, in a bowl, 
was supplied, and even this unsavory decoction was only 
accessible at night to those who possessed the ability to 
reach out and help themselves. 

A single night spent under such conditions was a tor- 
ment ; weeks of them proved misery long drawn out. The 
pleadings for water of fever-parched invalids, the moans of 
those racked with pain, the mutterings and sometimes vio- 
lent outcries of the delirious, the not uncommon noisy, 
gurgling respiration of those in the clutch of death, the 
curses and anathemas of worn-out, helpless ones who could' 
get no rest in the midst of such a horrid Babel, linger in 
memory as though of an uncanny vision. 

Morning light brought in the attendants, who man- 
aged, by varied ministrations to the different sufferers, to 
secure a reasonable degree of quiet. The mere coming of 
day may have conduced largely to assuage distress, for it is 
a matter of common observation that night brings on an 
exacerbation of discomfort to the fevered and wounded. 
28 
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The full daylight sometimes made disclosures not engaging 
to look upon. It revealed that a soul had ''slipped its 
moorings" in the night, and the deserted "tenement of 
clay " not seldom presented an aspect too hideous to be 
viewed with calm complacency. If, as sometimes was the 
case, the subject had been the host of a horde of crawling 
vermin, these disgusting things swarmed out the hair and 
off the body, to make their way down the sides of the cot. 
It made the flesh creep, it filled the soul with horror, to lie 
helpless, within hand's reach of such a spectacle, without 
the ability to move a muscle or make an effort to prevent 
it, and feel that this dreadful mass might in a little time 
be transferred over to riot on one's tissues. Such sights 
were not so uncommon in field hospitals. The loathing, 
the dread, the nameless terror, the despondency, they in- 
duced in those of gentle breeding who were making a 
brave struggle for life, in not a few instances turned the 
scale against them. A soldier may view a corpse without 
disquiet, but it demands the stoutest heart in the soundest 
body to be brought face to face with all the unspeakable 
things pertaining to the living and the dead that may be 
encountered in a temporary array hospital. 

Through the morning the attendants made themselves 
busy in getting the room in order against the visit of the 
surgeons, about 8 or 9 o'clock. Their coming was not 
awaited with any great degree of joy by the wounded, be- 
cause they never failed to probe the bullet-holes as though 
in anticipation of extracting therefrom some great treasure. 
If one writhed or groaned under the infliction, it was asked, 
in a tone of mild astonishment, if he was being hurt, but 
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the investigation went on all the same. Otherwise, the 
surgeons imitated the historic character who " sawed wood 
and said nothing." Two surgeons were the regular daily 
visitors, but occasionally they brought in five or six of their 
brethren who happened to be in the vicinity, and they all 
took turns in prodding the wounds. The prayer upon the 
occasion of such a visitation was "Good Lord, deliver us." 
But good angels also came in, whose presence seemed 
to transform the place into an abode of bliss. The wife of 
the general commanding the brigade, with the sweet-faced 
daughter, just budding into womanhood, made glad the 
hearts of all by daily visits. They brought flowers, old- 
fashioned flowers from Virginia gardens, to please the eye, 
and little creature comforts that brightened up the wan 
faces remarkably. They wrote letters for the sick soldiers, 
at their dictation, to the loved ones at home. One such 

letter read about as follows : 

Field Hospital, 

Fairfax C. H., Va., May 15, 1863. 

Dear Mother : — I was shot in the leg slightly in a fight we had yes- 
terday morning near Wsirrenton Junction. It is a simple flesh wound, 
and I will be laid up for only a short time. I rode four miles on horse- 
back after I was shot, so you may know that it is not of much conse- 
quence. But the surgeons thought I had better stay in hospital until 
the danger of inflammation is over, and so I am here. Don't worry 
over it, because it don't really amount to any thing. Miss C. is kindly 
writing this for me since the surgeons foolishly refuse to allow me to 
sit up in bed. I have every comfort here and am much better oflf than 
at home, because the doctors and nurses know so much better how to 
care for a bullet wound than the doctors at home. With love. 

Your affectionate son, A. 

P. S.— If you could manage to send me a box of grandmother's 
custard pies, they would be highly appreciated. 
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It appears remarkable, at this time, that the postscript 
did not excite the risibilities of the fair writer, but if she 
felt any mirthful stirrings, she did not reveal them. The 
mother, to whom the letter was addressed, said that what 
was contained in the body of it filled her with anguish, but 
that she was compelled to laugh long and violently over 
the suggestion with which the letter ended. The idea of 
sending a box of custard pies ! And while her wildest 
fears were excited by the labored attempt to make light of 
the injury, the addition of such a ridiculous postscript in- 
duced the belief that a mind which manifested such a 
tender solicitude for the stomach could not be allied to a 
seriously wounded anatomy. 

With the advent of the " surgical " fever which set in 
the third day came utter indifference to every thing, except 
water. Awake it constituted the whole thought and de- 
sire ; dozing, perhaps under the influence of some drug, the 
whole vista of dreamland was spread out as water. It was 
the song of the ancient mariner repeated : " Water, water 
every-where, but not a drop to drink." Even the fair 
visitor failed longer to elicit attention. It is not known 
when her visits ceased, but they were probably not long 
continued, as the tide of war was rolling backward to the 
Potomac, and all not connected with the army were early sent 
back to Washington. If manifestations of appreciation of 
the grateful services of the two ladies were lacking, it was 
because the organism was burning up, the brain was on 
fire, and the mind took little cognizance of any thing ex- 
cept what was raging within. Their compassionate min- 
istrations are fondly cherished yet by at least one recipient . 
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t>f their favors, who has never ceased to wish them well, if 
living, or to bless their memories, if dead. 

It was a matter of no significance then how many sur- 
geons came in or what they did. About the only distinct 
remembrance that remains is that they one day fished out 
«; powder-blackened piece of wadding, which was exhib- 
ited with some flourish, but no audible expression, and 
that the exertions in quest of more were redoubled. The 
impression of being consumed by fever, of the tongue 
forming a desiccated mass, of the blood and fluids of the 
body having evaporated, of the external surface having 
dried and shriveled, is about all that remains of the fever 
phase of hospitalism, which was, undoubtedly, a period of 
delirium. 

One day in June an awakening occurred. The place 
was still Fairfax Court House, but instead of the brick 
house the patient was in a wall tent pitched up close to the 
edge of the Alexandria Pike. Apparently not much life 
was left. The face was wan and pinched, the body ema- 
ciated. Bed sores the size of the palm of the hand had 
formed upon the back and hips. There was no thirst now, 
no particular desire for any thing ; but there was extreme 
weakness and pain — pain so exquisite that it was torture to 
observe any one approaching the cot, for fear that it might 
be jostled in some way. The army wagons, artillery, and 
ambulances passing along shook the ground and produced 
^reat discomfort. Throughout the night there was much 
movement over the pike, so that very little rest was ob- 
tained. 

The next day opened bright and warm. The dust was 
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thick upon the pike. In the early morning commenced 
the steady tramp of marching men. It was the fighting^ 
old Fifth Army Corps on the way to Gettysburg, where it 
was destined to such fearful decimation. All day long un- 
til the shades of night fell, the regular step of that superb 
infantry, the rumble of army wagons and artillery, was 
heard ahd felt. ''Close up! close up !^^ was the oft-reiter- 
ated order, as the column, seldom, halting, stretched itself 
along. The dust raised by the moving mass settled down 
over every thing and filled the tent to suffocation. Tramp, 
tramp, tramp^would it never cease? Oh, the misery of 
that long day ! It was as though the convolutions of the 
brain had been spread out over the road and the tread of 
the marching host was grinding them to powder. As the 
last footfall died away, more dead than alive, sleep came to 
the worn-out system. 

Slumber, however, was not of a longer duration than 
an hour or two, when it was interrupted by an ambulance 
backing up to the door of the tent. It was announced 
that the place had been left defenseless, that Mosby's 
guerilla band was momentarily expected in the town, and 
that the hospital inmates were to be removed forthwith to 
Fairfax Station, /or rail transportation to Washington. 
The wounded sergeant begged that he might be left ta 
take the chances with Mosby, who, he thought, might be 
merciful enough to put a bullet through his brain and thus 
end an existence which brought nothing but torment. His 
wishes were not regarded in the least. Men with lanterna 
bundled him upon his back into the ambulance, the floor 
of which had army blankets spread over it. Alongside was 
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placed another soldier, affected with spinal trouble, and 
the ambulance drove off in the darkness at as rapid a pace 
as the driver dared risk for his own safety. The vehicle 
was the old style, with high flexible springs, and the road 
was a corduroy of the roughest variety, tree trunks and 
saplings being arranged together haphazard, without any 
regard to evenness. Nowhere had dirt been thrown over 
the timber. The jolt that resulted from the rebound of 
the springs when the wheels rolled off a large log to a sap- 
ling, or vice versUy threw the invalids half-way to the top of 
the ambulance. Sometimes one was thrown higher than 
the other, and in falling down again landed on top of his 
fellow, so that they were falling and sprawling all over 
each other. The agony of such a ride to one wounded in 
the hip, unable to move a muscle without pain, and with 
large bed sores upon his back and hips, may be imagined. 
It beggars an adequate portrayal by the pen. 

The driver was implored by those within the ambu- 
lance to shoot them through the head, or to drop them by 
the wayside to die of starvation and exposure, rather than 
to bounce them to death upon a corduroy road. Several 
times he stopped the team to say that he realized the 
dreadful nature of the suffering inflicted, and was sorry 
that it could not be avoided. His orders, however, were 
imperative to proceed to Fairfax Station with all possible 
haste, and he was not at liberty to do otherwise than obey 
them. Prayers, imprecations, shrieks, curses, filled the air 
until finally unconsciousness supervened, and the rest of 
the journey was Motted out. Memory remained a blank 
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until one day the eyes opened in the surgical ward of 
Stanton General Hospital, Washington. 

Sitting by the cot was a surgeon from Vermont, past 
middle age, with pleasant face and manners as gentle as 
those of a woman. With a smile, he said : " My boy, we 
thought you should never come to yourself." He was 
simply an old-fashioned country doctor, who had no scien- 
tific fads, was not on the scent for rare cases, and was not 
engaged in pursuing any special line of investigation or 
experimentation. To look into his honest, sympathetic 
eyes, and hear his soft, cheery voice, was more life-giving 
than all the tonics and stimulants of that perfectly equipped 
hospital. Weakness and emaciation had progressed to the 
last degree. Such was the state of weakness that there 
was scarcely any cognizance of the surroundings. There 
lingers a dim vision of a tall, gaunt man, with sad, kindly 
features, standing over the cot, his great hand laid softly 
upon the forehead of the sick one, to whom he was ad- 
dressing words of interest and encouragement ; but whether 
or not the good President was really seen, or it is only a 
figment of a dream, is not known. 

Improvement progressed slowly, notwithstanding that 
brandy, whiskey, ale, and porter were administered ad 
nauseam. It was not until after Gettysburg that vitality 
had sufficiently returned to permit of distinct, successive 
recollections. After that great battle the iron beds were 
closely approximated, and many more were brought in, un- 
til the wards were crowded. Then came the wounded 
with all kinds of injuries. For some time thereafter quiet 
was banished, both day and night, by moans, groans, rav- 
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ings, and from the wildly delirious shrieks. All through 
the day, for a week or more, the surgeons were busy in the 
operating room, engaged in severing limbs, removing 
pieces of bone or balls, or performing other required opera- 
tions. The cries of poor fellows taken in there, plainly to 
be heard in the wards through the open windows, were 
heartrending and depressing. Anaesthetics were adminis- 
tered in all necessary cases, but the outcries occurred before 
the subjects for operation came under the influence. After, 
perhaps, a week, a reasonable degree of quiet was restored, 
so that the general rest was not much disturbed. Screens 
were drawn around the dying and the dead to guard them 
from the view of the other occupants of the wards. Well 
trained, attentive nurses were always at hand to minister 
to the wants of the patients. At night the lights were 
turned low, but nurses were always on watch ready for any 
call that might be made. 

One night in July, when all had succumbed to sleep, 
the ward was thrown into consternation by the most fright- 
ful medley of fiendish squalls that were ever borne to hu- 
man ears, accompanied by a rattling of tin, a heavy fall 
upon the floor, and a cyclonic movement about the ward*. 
Under the shock of such an awakening, some of the 
wounded fell out of bed, others, who had before been un- 
able to raise their heads or make a movement, sprang bolt 
upright in bed, while the rest, alarmed by the tumult, set 
up an outcry, uncertain whether the roof had fallen in, a 
menagerie had been discharged into the room, or the end 
of the world had come. Two Thomas-cats had joined bat- 
tle on the roof with the result that, as they rolled over and 
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over, wielding teeth and claw and battle cry, they fell 
through the central ventilator, and resoundingly descended 
into the ward. The consequences attending such an un- 
hallowed invasion were by no means slight. Wounds were 
re-opened by the preternatural movements, collapse took 
place in a case or two of falling from bed, and in nearly all 
the patients pain and aching commenced again to banish 
slumber for the rest of the night. 

The hot July days were not favorable for the healing 
of gunshot wounds and bed sores. If any progress was 
made, it was not apparent to the sufferer. His condition 
of utter exhaustion, the stifling, never-ending days, the pain 
of cleansing and dressing the sores, the daily probing by 
the surgeons, which still continued, until it had come to 
be regarded as one of the ills of life that would never cease, 
so wore upon the soul that hope or care for recovery was 
about abandoned. At this juncture there was a call from 
the adjutant of the regiment, who came in about the mid- 
dle of July, after Lee's army had crossed the Potomac and 
the Gettysburg campaign was ended. He had a big budget 
of news, but the most invigorating was a message from the 
colonel saying that he had recommended the sergeant for 
promotion to a lieutenancy, which was to take effect as 
soon as he was able to join the regiment. He was author- 
*ized to buy a uniform and don the shoulder-straps when- 
ever he could leave the hospital. This was an incentive to 
recovery that appealed powerfully to a young man uilder 
twenty. It seemed to him worth while making an effort 
to live to enjoy the glory of riding at the head of a company 
of cavalry under the eye of the dashing Custer. From 
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that time on, though slow, convalescence was progressive 
and steady. In September, strength enough had been 
gained to obtain a discharge from hospital. The first of 
January, 1864, the regiment was rejoined at Stevensburg, 
Virginia, and in Grant's campaign to Richmond, the ser- 
geant, then a first lieutenant, liad the honor to command 
his company.* At the battle of Yellow Tavern, in front of 
Richmond, he commanded the first squadron of the regi- 
ment, and, with the major in command, led the charge dur- 
ing which the Confederate chief of cavalry. General J. E. 
B. Stuart, received his death wound. The major was killed 
and the lieutenant received a wound in the .lefit leg, but it 
was not of a serious or disabling nature. 

March 4, 1896. 



• [It does not require record proof to make clear the fact which the 
form of Companion Isham's paper has modestly kept obscure, that this 
** Story of a Gunshot Wound " is a vivid portrayal of his own personal 
experience. — Ed.] 
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Scott, John A., railroad manager 
during the war, 221 . 

Scott, Colonel Thos. A., sent to 
Louisville to take full possession 
of railroad to Nashville, 224. 

Scott, Lieutenant-General Win- 
field, 101, 102, 106, 108, 110 et seq. 

Seward, W. H., 109, 111. 

Shackelford, General J. M., 279 et 
seq., 301 ; report, 307. 

Shellenberger, Lieutenant John 
K., paper of, on " Sheridan's Di- 
vision at Missionary Ridge," 51 et 
seq. 

Sheridan, Major-General P, H., 24, 
34, 42, 45 et seq., 53, 62, 66, 136 
et seq., 194, 240, 242. 

Sherman, Major-General W. T., re- 
garded by Grant as in command 
at Pittsburg Landing, 3 ; staff in 
danger, 7; escape, 8; orderly 
killed, 8; reprimands Appier, 4; 
orders Uildebrand out at Shiloh 
Sunday morning, 4; to cross 
Tennessee River with command, 
23 et seq., 33 et seq., 55, 60; re- 
port, 270. 

Shields, Brigadier-General James, 
87, 147. 

" Shiloh, My First Day under Fire 
at," paper by Brevet Lieutenant- 
Colonel E. C. Dawes, 1 et seq.; 
rumors of surrender, 20. 

Shirer, Captain Austin T., 250. 
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Shurtleff, Brevet Brigadier-Gen- 
eral G. W., paper of, on "A Year 
with the Rebels," 388 et seq. 

Siber, Colonel Edward, 119 et seq. 

Sick hastening to rear at Shiloh, 
8 ; carry news of disaster, 8. 

Siekel, Colonel H. G., brigade, 
133. 

Sigel, General F^janz, 78, 79, 83, 
85, 133,.135 et seq. 

Skirmish front, 63d Ohio, Camp at 
Shiloh, Friday, April 4, 3. 

Slack, Brigadier-General Wm. Y., 
79. 

" Slavery, dealing with," paper by 
Captain Channing Richards, 315 
et seq. 

Slocum, General Henry W., 224, 
226. 

Smith, General A. J., at Tupelo, 
415, 

Smith, Brigadier-General C. F., 
chooses Pittsburg Landing to 
assemble army, 3; disabled by 
accident, 3. 

Smith, Captain E. L., 343. 

Smith, Gustavus W., strong works 
prepared by the Georgia militia 
of, at Kenesaw, 268. 

Smith, Brevet Major-General Wm. 
Farrar, paper of, on ** The Army 
of the Potomac from Antietam 
to Warrenton," 159 et seq. 

Smith, Wm. Prescott, 224; tele- 
gram from Stanton, 229. 

Smythe, Colonel Thos. A., 148; 
died, 158. 

Snead, General Thos. L., quoted, 
76 etseq. 

Snodgrass, Captain W. H., 258. 

South Carolina troops mentioned : 
Cavalry— Regiment, 7th, 383. 



Sparks, Major Joseph S., 423, 
note. 

Stagg, Colonel Peter, 195. 

Stahl, Majoi^General Julius, 139. 

Stanley, Captain D. S. (now Brig- 
adier-General U. S. A.), 81, note. 

Stanton, E. M., Secretary of War, 
110, 111; summons three rail- 
road managers to Washington, 
221, 224; telegram to Schurz, 
228; brevets, 363. 

Starkey, Lieutenant Robert A., 
mentioned, 7. 

Steele, Captain Frederick, 2d U. 
S. Inf., 84. 

Stephenson, W. B., 11. 

Stewart, Brevet Major James, pa- 
per of, on " Battery B, Fourth 
U. S. Artillery at Gettysburg^' 
180, et seq. 

"Story of a Gunshot Wound," 
paper by Lieutenant A. B. 
Isham, 429 et seq. 

Strasburg, Va., 87. 

Streight, Colonel A. D., escape 
from Libby Prison, 341. 

Stuart, Major-General J. - E. B., 
receives death wound, 443. 

Sturgis, Major S. D., 79, 85 et seq. 

Sullivan, Colonel J. C, brigade at 
Winchester, 98 ; (Brigadier-Gen- 
eral) in Lynchburg Campaign, 
136-142. 

Sullivan, Thomas W., Sergeant, at 
Dug Spring, 82 ; Lieutenant 4th 
Ui S. Cav. overpowered and 
captured by Morgan, 291. 

Summerville, 119. 

"Surgical department in the field, 
organization of," paper by Major 
C. S. Frink, 418 et seq. 

Sweeney, Captain Thos. W., 78, 79. 
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Symmes, Major Henry E., 246,248, 

253. 
Sympson, Surgeon James, 423. 

"Tennessee, Army of the," toast 
responded to by Brevet Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel E. C. Dawes, 411 et 
seq. 

Tennessee troops mentioned: In- 
fantry—Regiments, Ist, 260, 268, 
269 ; 2d East, mounted, 289 ; 4th, 
268; 6th, 268; 9th, 268; 19th, 
268; 27th, 268; 28th, 265. 

Thayer, Captain Geo. A., paper of, 
on "A Railroad Feat of War," 
214 et seq. 

Third Brigade, Fifth Division, en- 
camped near Shiloh Chapel, 2. 

Thomas, Major-General Geo. H., 
26, 32, 82 note, 261. 

Thompson, Colonel John L., 207. 

Thompson House, 188. 

Totopotomy Creek to Cold Harbor, 
exhausting march, 153. 

Totten, Captain James, Battery of, 
73, 78, 84. 

Turley, Colonel John A., wounded, 
141. 

Tyler, Colonel E. B., brigade at 
Winchester, 95, 97, 98; elected 
colonel 7th Ohio Infantry, 389. 

Tyrell, Corporal Geo. W„ captures 
rebel flag at Resaca, 251. 

United States Army, not a single 
enlisted man joined the Confed- 
eracy, 69. 

United States troops mentioned: 
Cavalry — Regiments, 1st, 81, 
note ; 4th, 291. Artillery— Reg- 
iments— 2d Light Battery F, 73, 
78, 84; 3d Battery C, 180; 4th 



Battery B, 180, et seq.; 4th Bat- 
tery E, 88, Infantry, 2d, Com- 
pany B, 68, 78. 

Vance, Lieutenant-Colonel John 
L., paper of, on " The Retreat of 
the Union Forces from the Ka- 
nawha Valley in 1862," 118, et 
seq. 

Vaughn, Brigadier-General J. C, 
138. 

Voris, Brevet Major-General A. 
C, paper of, on ** The Battle of 
the Boys," 87 et seq. 

Voris, A. C, of the 17th Illinois, at 
Shiloh, 12. 

Wadsworth, Captain Craig W., at 

Gettysburg, 183. 
Wadsworth, Brigadier-General Jas. 

S., at Gettysburg, 184 ; position 

of division, 186. 
Wagner, Brigadier-General G. D., 

Brigade of, 56, 61, 65. 
Walcutt, Brigadier-General Chas. 

C, near Griswoldville, 416. 
Waldron's Ridge, 35. 
Ward, Surgeon A. J., 189. 
Washington, Geo., 1 14. 
Washingtcfti, Captain J. M., 180. 
Waterhouse's battery, 8, 10 ; three 

guns lost, 13. 
" Waynesboro, The Battle of," pa- 
per by Brevet Major H. P. Lloyd, 

194 et seq. 
Weaver, Captain H. C, paper of, 

on ** Morgan's Raid in Kentucky, 

Indiana, and Ohio, July, 1863," 

278 et seq. 
Wells, General Wm., 196, 201. 
West Virginia troops mentioned: 

Cavalry— Regiments, Ist, 88 ; 2d, 
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118, 119; 7th, 133. Artillery- 
Regiments, Ist, Battery A, 88. 
Infantry— Regiments, 1st, 88, 95 ; 
4th, 118, 1?0, 123; 7th, 147; 8th, 
118; 9th, 118; 11th, 118. 

Wheeler, Sergeant Xenophon, at 
Winchester, 99. 

Wherry, Wm. M., Brevet Briga- 
dier-General U. S. v., Captain 
6th Infantry, and Brevet Ck>lonel 
IT. S. A. (now Lieutenant-Colonel 
23d Infantry), paper of, on "Gen- 
eral Nathaniel Lyon and His 
Campaign in Missouri in 1861,'' 
68 et seq. 

Whitoker, Colonel E. W., 202. 

White, Colonel Carr B., brigade 
of, 133, 141. 

Wide Awakes, political organisa- 
tion converted into military 
companies and armed, 71. 

Williams, Lieutenant W. U. (U. S. 
A., retired), at Missionary Ridge, 
46. 

Willich, Brigadier-General August, 
brigade of, 26, 34. 

Wilson, Lieutenant E. S., paper of, 
on " The Lynchburg Campaign,'' 
133 et seq. 



Wilson's Creek, Mo., 69, 82, 83. 

Winchester, ya., battle of, 87 et 
seq. 

Wisconsin troops mentioned: In- 
fantry—Regiments, 2d, 189, 327; 
6th, 186, 327; 7th, 327. 

Withers, Lieutenant, 392. 

Wolfley,* Major Lewis, 289. 

Wolford, Colonel Frank, 289, 301. 

Wolsey, Lord, quoted, note, 175. 

Wood, Major-General Thos. J., pa- 
per of, on "The Battle of Mis- 
sionary Ridge," 22 et seq., 54,63, 
66. 

WoodruflTs Battery, at Waynes" 
boro', 202. 

Wormer, Lieutenant-Colonel G. S., 
in Morgan's raid, 298. 

Wound, gunshot, first sensation of, 
430; probing by surgeons, 431, 
432, 434. 

Wounded, care of, at Shiloh, 13; 
suffering in ambulance, 438, 439; 
from surgical fever, 436. 

Wright, Colinel Crafte J., 318. 

" Year with the Rebels," paper by 
Brevet Brigadier-General G. W, 
Shurtleff, 388 et seq. 
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